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Charles Mair in his 88th year 
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Mr Mair is still in Victoria, British Columbia. 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


THERE is little to add in this foreword. To collect 
and edit the best of the literary output of this distin- 
guished Canadian, together with certain biographical 
and other data, and to publish the whole in such form as 
to preserve it for future generations, has been for me a 
labour of patriotic pride and devotion. And this feel- 
ing is enhanced by the knowledge that Charles Mair is 
still living, with a clear brain, to welcome from the 
presses, the first copy. 

A_ perusal of Dreamland and Other Poems, first 
published in 1868, the year following the Confederation 
of the British North American provinces, will satisfy 
most readers that the distinction of having originated 
Canada’s famous “School of Nature Verse’, belongs 
to Mair.... In this movement he was ably seconded 
in the 70’s and early 80’s by Isabella Valancy Crawford, 
whose inspiration was so spontaneous, original and 
vigorous; and then followed the notable group: Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Archibald Lampman, Frederick George 
Scott, Wilfred Campbell, Bliss Carman, Duncan 
Campbell Scott, EK. Pauline Johnson and Ethelwyn 
Wetherald. 

In Tecumseh, a Drama, first issued in February, 
1886, there are also many fine passages of nature de- 
scription, but this work is of special significance as the 
first instance in our literature of a distinctive native 
drama, poetically conceived, and of enduring literary 
quality. 

Mair’s intrepid and heroic conduct in the first Riel 
Rebellion is outlined in Norwood’s Introduction; and 
more fully in Memoir No. 1, beginning at page xxxv. 
But his record in the second Riel Rebellion has been 
slightly intimated only: he served throughout the cam- 
paign as Quartermaster of the Governor-General’s 
Body Guards. 

In May, 1890, in the absence of the author, Dr J. G. 
Bourinot read before “The Royal Society of Canada”, 
Mair’s paper on T'he American Bison, which had a wide 
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appeal. By that time, the millions of buffalo which had 
formerly inhabited the prairies of the West, had 
dwindled to a small remnant in danger of extinction. 
But such interest was aroused that the Canadian Goy- 
ernment bought the only available herd from a citizen 
of Montana, and set aside Wainwright Park near Banif, 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, as their permanent 
habitat. Here they have multiplied into thousands in 
number.... In a recent letter Mair makes reference 
to the probable effect on the buffalo, tubercularly, of 
“confinement, and the break up of its immense spring 
migration and return in fall, and other peculiar habits 
which have passed away”, and further says: “A total 
removal north, where they were once as numerous as on 
the prairies, may be necessary yet. The bison is related 
to the musk-ox and may thrive in the so-called “Barren 
Lands’ as well as it and the reindeer.” 

Not the least of Mair’s national achievements is his 
book, Through the Mackenzie Basin, which appeared in 
1908. It is the work of a keen observer with exceptional 
knowledge of the North-West, and with rare ability in 
descriptive prose writing. Its effect on migration to 
the Athabasca and Peace River districts was almost 
immediate, and it will long be treasured as a record of 
surpassing value. 

In a brilliant critique in the concluding pages of his 
Introduction, Robert Norwood boldly asserts that 
Charles Mair is our greatest poet. There are critics 
and readers who will question this, but all will agree 
that the author of Dreamland and Tecumseh must be 
regarded as one of Canada’s most significant poets. 


Toronto, Canada, 
February 20, 1926. 


Note: In 1924 Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, conferred upon Mr 
Mair the Honorary Degree of LL.D. Such a distinction brought honour 
to the donor as well as to the recipient—Editor 
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The heroic wife of Clinries Mair, who faced the terrors of the first Riel Rebellion 
with a spirit as undaunted as that of her courageous husband. 
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INTRODUCTION 


by 
Robert Norwood 


The story of Charles Mair is the story of the birth 
of the Dominion of Canada; for, as one traces back to 
its source the genius of this distinguished man of letters, 
one finds social forces at work which not only produced 
him, but the Federation as well. 

The parents of Charles Mair were among those 
pioneers who gave to Canada its definite strain of the 
Anglo-Kelt, without which the Dominion could never 
have come to birth. Temperament and cold will make 
an amalgam out of which was forged the ploughshare 
that broke the straight furrow of Canadian colonization. 
Temperament, in itself, produces the artist; will, by 
itself, the artisan; but when the two meet, artist and 
artisan become the creators of a new world. 

Now a new world, without the hammer of Thor, 
must forever remain inert. Only by the impact of that 
heavy hammer of the will can it be quickened into life, 
as well as shaped for life’s manifestations. There was 
temperament and to spare in Canada before the sturdy 
Anglo-Kelt came with his invincible will, wedded to a 
creative imagination; and, without his advent, Canada 
would still be a chain of independent and hostile prov- 
inces. 

Mair’s father was Scotch; his mother, English; types 
of the settlers not only in Upper but in Lower Canada, 
who, by certain heroic degrees, brought about that 
union which to-day is Canada’s strength, as well as her 
gift to Great Britain. 
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The literature of our country is already at flood-tide 
with its reminiscences of these colonizers who, turning 
their backs upon precedent and tradition, faced condi- 
tions which to us are almost unthinkable. Yet, with all 
this force of reminiscent literature, there still remains 
for some genius, equal in power and vision to that of 
Charles Mair, the task of making visual to us the 
hazards and the trials which these Anglo-Kelt pioneers 
endured to give us the Dominion. 

Charles Mair was born in Lanark, Upper Canada, 
on the 21st of September, 1838. He was called after his 
uncle Charles, his father’s youngest brother, who was 
killed in April, 1812, at the siege of Badajos, in the 
Peninsular War. ‘The political, economic and social 
forces which ultimately formed the Dominion were al- 
ready active. These forces were the expression of 
strong personalities who brought to this country, the 
culture, the self-reliance, the experience of a thousand 
years of the mother country. _ 

At the time of Mair’s birth, Lanark had a Pears 
tion of some 500 souls. It was a thriving village, due 
in large measure to his father and elder brothers, who 
were extensively engaged in the then great square 
timber trade in the Ottawa valley, and who conducted 
a large supply store for the village and surrounding 
settlement, and another in Perth, the county town. 

The Upper Ottawa was then a vast area of unre- 
claimed forest, its more or less extensive farming set- 
tlements being mainly dependent upon the timber trade 
for a market. Its original possessors, the Algonquin 
Indians, were still occupants, and game, large and small, 
was abundant. Life under these primitive conditions 
while arduous and challenging, was alluring to a degree, 
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and situated amongst romantic hills and valleys, un- 
doubtedly evoked that blended interest in nature and 
human nature which gives to Mair’s poetry and prose 
their distinctive quality and charm........ While we 
believe that man is greater than his environment, we also 
believe that he is not independent of it. The challenge 
of environment is a man’s opportunity. A few accept 
the challenge; and, when they do, greatness is their 
reward. So when Charles Mair woke upon his world, 
nature in some of its most alluring phases called to him, 
and he answered. The proof of that is in his first pub- 
lished book produced when he was thirty years old, 
“Dreamland and Other Poems.” 

There is in these poems that quality of first-hand 
information without which no writing can become litera- 
ture. Whatever may be said in defense of technique, 
it is the spirit that quickens, not the letter. Judged by 
our standards, the votaries of modern criticism will find 
much to blame in this little book of nature poetry. 
Doubtless there are echoes of the pre-Victorian Age, 
and doubtless, too, there are those tendencies which are 
now regarded as anathema by the present school of pro- 
fessional fault-finders; but when the last critic has had 
his say, the essence of authentic information is so abund- 
ant in “Dreamland and Other Poems” that we ques- 
tion, if from Mair’s time to the present, there has been 
finer singing than is heard from this notable collection. 

As a test, try, when the acid has done its work, to 
hunt for the gold. You will find it there in such gener- 
ous nuggets that much of that which is to-day being 
extolled as poetry will appear as so much ballast by 
comparison. Only one born in the heart of the woods 
could so reproduce its spirit as Mair has done in “The 
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Fire-Flies.”” Whenever we are a little tired of the town 
and wistful of the open places, we find instant escape 
by reading: 

“T see them glimmer where the waters lag 

By winding bays, and to the willows sing; 

And, far away, where stands the forest dim, 

Huge-built of old, their tremulous lights are seen. 

High overhead they gleam like trailing stars, 

Then sink adown, until their emerald sheen 

Dies in the darkness like an evening hymn— 

Anon to float again in glorious bars 

Of streaming rapture, such as man may hear 

When the soul casts its slough of mortal fear. 

And now they make rich spangles in the grass, 

Gilding the night-dew on the tender blade; 

Then hover o’er the meadow-pools to gaze 

At their bright forms shrined in the dreamy glass 

Which earth, and air, and bounteous rain have made. 

One moment, and the thicket is ablaze 

With twinkling lamps which swing from bough to bough: 

Another, and like sylphids they descend 

To cheer the brook-side where the bell-flow’rs grow. 

Near and more near they softly come, until 

Their little life is busy at my feet; 

They glow around me, and my fancies blend 

Capriciously with their delight, and fill 

My wakeful bosom with unwonted heat. 

One lights upon my hand, and there I clutch 

With an alarming finger its quick wing: 

Erstwhile so free, it pants the tender thing! 

And dreads its captor and his handsel touch.” 


But Mair’s gift of song did not spring up like one of 
his woodland wildflowers. From his mother he in- 
herited a sense of words without which no one can sing 
enduringly. Mrs. James Mair, though born in Scot- 
land, was of English descent. Her grandfather was a 
Captain Holmes, who served in the English Army in 
Scotland during the Rebellion era of ’45. Her father 
was the only child of this officer, who had become 


estranged from his family by marrying the daughter of 
a reputed Jacobite. 
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It is evident that her social environment gave to 
Mrs Mair an intellectual culture which was communi- 
cated to her son without stint. She not only loved 
poetry, but she had a native instinct for beauty. It is 
said that all her children inherited her literary taste, 
but to Charles, her youngest born, she seemed to give 
in fullest measure what she herself possessed. 

Through her Mair grew up with some of the best 
books in English literature from Chaucer to Scott. In 
addition to these advantages, he was fortunate in his 
schoolmaster. Lanark had a school in those days that 
was presided over by a typical Scots dominie named 
Mason—a rugged but well-educated old fellow who be- 
lieved in the discipline of the rod and pounded the three 
R’s into his pupils to the tune of the leathern taws and 
the birch. 

From the discipline of the dominie, Charles passed 
on to the grammar school in Perth. The principal of 
this school was John Macintyre, a brother-in-law, and 
a graduate of Queen’s University. Macintyre had a 
thorough knowledge of English literature, and his in- 
fluence on Mair is perceptible; for we find him at an 
early age, not only producing lyric poetry of real merit, 
but the balanced and dignified prose style which dis- 
tinguished his correspondence. 

Mair passed from the grammar school to Queen’s 
University; but, before long, he gave up the Arts 
Course to assist in his father’s fascinating business. It 
is evident that the lure of the woods distracted the 
student, and made him lonely for the river and the 
pineries. 

This break in his college course played an important 
part in the moulding of his future by stimulating an 
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interest in the North-West. In the course of time he 
entered into correspondence with Dr. Schultz, a native 
of Amherstburg, Ontario, then a physician in the Red 
River Settlement, and largely engaged in the fur trade. 
Out of this correspondence sprang Mair’s decision to 
take up the study of medicine, and, after graduation, 
to join the Doctor at Red River. 

So we find him back at Queen’s, settling down once 
more to the discipline of study. He returned to Queen’s 
in 1867, and, at the end of that year, went to Ottawa 
where he published “(Dreamland and Other Poems.” 

This book was published by Dawson Brothers, 
Montreal. Its appearance, contrary to the fate of most 
first books of verse in Canada, was welcomed by the 
critics, evidently of a different order from those who 
now preside over the destinies of Canada’s first-born 
children of song. In the Montreal Gazette appeared 
an enthusiastic review by G. T. Lanigan, and the 
Toronto Globe and Leader had nothing but praise for 
Mair’s first venture in poetry. 

It is evident, however, that even in those days critics 
could not refrain from stealing the gilt from the ginger- 
bread by reminding the reader of the poet’s derivative 
tendencies, as though it were possible for a young Cana- 
dian to forget or ignore the singing voices which had 
taught him the craft of song. A link in a chain is a link, 
without which that chain would not be complete. There 
was nothing to deplore in the echoes audible in Mair’s 
authentic voice. He sounded his note, and the note 
made no discord. Surely that was enough for the 
critics; but critics are critics, and will be while singers 
sing. 

But despite these precious observations on echoes 
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and derivatives, the critics were kind to Mair. Perhaps 
that was the only advantage enjoyed by critics in the 
early days of the Federation—a certain independence 
of thought which no longer seems possible to-day; for 
what a pundit now says in the West is echoed in the 
East. The sin of the echo and the derivative is possible 
to the critic as well as to the poet. 

Among the many words of praise which greeted 
Mair’s first book, the most interesting to us is that from 
the pen of Judge Haliburton’s eldest son, who described 
Mair as “a young poet, who, though not long out of his 
teens, has accomplished enough to make us hope for a 
good deal more from his pen. When he was first 
pointed out to us, he appeared as brimful of fun and 
frolic as a schoolboy, and we could not help thinking 
that he looked as if cricket or croquet, boating and flirt- 
ing, were more likely to be engrossing his thoughts than 
the quiet mysteries of nature of which he is, judging by 
the volume before us, an ardent and thoughtful stu- 
dent. The sunshine that pervades his poems is re- 
freshing. Many poets, when they look upon Nature, 
are too prone to ‘view it by the pale moonlight’; and 
the voice that comes to us from their muse, is far too 
solemn and sad to be an echo of that song of Nature 
_ which, to the ear of the healthy and the happy, is as 
cheery and joyous as the carol of the song-bird.” 

But even he could not refrain from warning Mair 
against echoes, forgetting that a poet is like a violin, 
lacking resonance without its sounding-board—a doc- 
trine of echoes, if you will. 

While Mair was at Ottawa, he met the Honorable 
William McDougall, Minister of Public Works, who, 
discovering the poet’s knowledge of the North-West, 
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gained by reading, and by contact with old, retired fur 
traders, requested him “to collect and collate the evi- 
dence in the Parliamentary library with reference par- 
ticularly to treaties.” This Mair did with satisfaction 
to the Minister who appointed him as paymaster to a 
party already on its way to Red River for the construc- 
tion of an immigration road to the Lake of the Woods, 
urging him to describe the country for the Canadian 
people to whom the North-West was practically un- 
known. Mair hesitated at first to undertake this task, 
but was finally persuaded by his friends. Joining the 
road-party, he shortly began a series of letters to the 
Montreal Gazette and to the Toronto Globe. 

These letters were remarkable for their influence in 
attracting attention to the North-West Territories as 
well as to the Red River Settlement. Reference has 
already been made to Charles Mair’s prose style. Poets 
have the reputation of blundering at prose; but the fact 
is, our best prose has been written by them. 

As one reads the correspondence which followed 
Mair’s departure, the impression deepens that here is a 
man, who, by ability and training, had made himself a 
master of sentences. The style is swift, graphic, easy 
and so authentic that the reader, under its spell, is off 
and away with his young traveller across the spacious 
North-Western lands and face to face with those big 
events that enabled Canada to enter the territories 
which are now her greatest inheritance, but into which 
she had to force her way. 

What a novel is latent in these letters! What ma- 
terial is in them for future Canadian fiction, awaiting 
the genius of: another Hardy! This correspondence is 
evidence to the fact of Mair’s indubitable genius, and 
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only confirms the statement of one of our fairest critics, 
the editor of this series, that Mair is the dean of Cana- 
dian letters. 

When Charles Mair began the long trail from 
Ottawa to Red River, he did not know that it led to his 
great romance. As he went on his way, missing nothing 
of interest and writing his remarkable letters, at the 
trail’s end there awaited him a charming girl, Miss 
Elizabeth Mackenney, Dr. Schultz’s niece. Her home 
was in Amherstburg, Ontario; but when a little girl she 
went with her parents to Red River, where her father 
entered into the fur trade. His health failed, however, 
and they returned to Amherstburg. In 1868, when 
Miss Mackenney was 19 years of age, her uncle, Dr. 
Schultz, came down to Ontario, and having married, his 
niece was induced to return with him and his bride to 
Winnipeg,—a few weeks previous to Mair’s arrival at 
the Settlement. 

It is not easy for one to realize what hardships 
women had to endure in passing through the Sioux 
country in those wild days of Plain travel, though the 
Sioux war parties always respected the British flag, 
when satisfied it was not flown by Americans. But 
these perils must be realized, if one would measure the 
quality of Charles Mair’s wife, and describe the pioneer 
woman, who is still a challenge to her sex, holding high 
the standard of Canadian womanhood at its best. 

If ‘“‘one touch of nature makes the whole world kin’, 
a gesture is enough when a man and woman of like 
temperament meet in the right environment; so Mair 
lost no time in wooing, and Miss Elizabeth Mackenney 
did not hesitate to meet her man half-way. Within a 
year after Mair’s arrival, he and Miss Mackenney were 
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engaged, and on the 8th of September, 1869, they were 
married in the old St. John’s Church by Archdeacon 
McLean. 

Immediately after the marriage, they started on 
what would now be regarded as a novel honeymoon 
trip. Camping here and there on the great plains, they 
made the first leg of the trip with ponies, which they left 
behind at St. Cloud, Minnesota, and covered by rail 
the seventy miles to St. Paul. 

Here they found the Honorable William McDou- 
gall, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Territories and Rupert’s Land, on his way to Red 
River. Travelling in company with McDougall and 
his party, Mair and his bride reached Pembina on 
October 30th. 

It is evident that here Mair parted company with 
McDougall; for we find him going on with Mrs. Mair 
to Winnipeg, leaving the Hudson’s Bay Company post 
from which McDougall was subsequently turned back 
to the U.S. by the insurgents of the first Riel Rebellion. 
The Mairs did not advance without opposition, for they 
were held as prisoners at St. Norbert for several days. 
When they arrived at Fort Garry, the rebels were in 
possession. 

A large quantity of Canadian Government provi- 
sions were stored in Dr. Schultz’s warehouse, and as Riel 
had demanded them, a strong body of loyalists as- 
sembled:in his house to protect them. But on the third 
of December, 1869, the rebels surrounded the house, and 
in a few days forced its occupants to surrender. 'The 
prisoners were huddled together in little, over-crowded 
rooms; and later Mair was removed to one of the cells 
in the Assiniboia court-house. He was separated from 
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his wife, whom he was allowed to see twice. When she 
attempted to leave Fort Garry, the rebels compelled her 
to return. 

Later Mrs. Mair found shelter at Winnipeg with 
the Drevers, a family of prominent loyalists, with whom 
she remained until after Mair’s escape. 

The calibre of Mrs. Mair’s character is revealed in 
her heroic conduct through all this trying period. After 
his escape, she followed her husband to Portage la 
Prairie, where she joined him after a series of adven- 
tures, disguised as a male half-breed, facing and pass- 
ing the rebel guards. 

At Portage la Prairie Mair played an important 
part with a band of loyal settlers, native and Canadian, 
who led by Major Boulton, descended to Kildonan and 
awaited their reinforcement by Dr. Schultz with over 
600 men from the lower parishes. They brought a can- 
non and balls with them, and were all well armed. The 
joint force at once made a demand on Riel, now 
thoroughly alarmed, for the release of the prisoners, 
which he immediately complied with, surrendering them 
all. 

The story of what followed is not easy to under- 
stand. Had the attacking party followed up its oppor- 
tunity, the Rebellion might have been speedily brought 
to an end; but the Portage volunteers were ultimately 
left unsupported and sixty miles away from home. It 
is said that the reason for this curious lack of decision 
was caused by the pleading of frightened women, ter- 
rified “by the killing of young Sutherland of Kildonan 
by the spy, Parisien, in his endeavor to escape.” 

Major Boulton and his men had to pass Fort Garry 
on their return to the Portage, and Mair and others 
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urged him to start at once for home by a detour north 
of Fort Garry. But Boulton and his men were very 
tired and decided to rest until midnight at the home of 
- William Inkster, a loyal resident near Winnipeg. 

Without delay, however, Mair, Setter, William B. 
Hall, Ogletree and MacDonald set out by\a wide de- 
tour to the north, got past Fort Garry undetected, and 
succeeded in reaching the Portage in safety. They 
thus escaped the disaster which Boulton and his men 
would have avoided, had they not delayed to rest. As 
Boulton led his men back, he was met by Lepine and 
the Fenian, O’Donahue, at the head of a large band of 
armed and mounted rebels, nearly opposite Fort Garry. 
Boulton was persuaded to go back to the Fort and talk 
over the situation. On his arrival he and his men were 
disarmed and imprisoned. Boulton was condemned to 
be shot, but was later reprieved. His companion, 
Thomas Scott, was placed before a firing-squad on the 
4th of March, 1870, and shot. Charles Mair tells of his 
escape with Dr. Schultz and the others in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Dr. Schultz and myself escaped on snowshoes with 
half-breed guides, in entirely different directions. He 
went eastward by way of Lake Superior and Duluth, 
and I went west up the Assiniboine and crossed the 
great plains to Fort Abercrombie, and thence south- 
ward to St. Paul, Minnesota. We arrived there within 
four days of each other, though at one time on the trip 
we must have been eight hundred miles apart. Mr. 
J. J. Setter, a brother-in-law of John Norquay, after- 
wards Premier of Manitoba, accompanied me, and did 
great service in Ontario, spreading the truth about the 
country.” 
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The story of Mrs. Mair’s conduct during this try- 
ing episode is most dramatic. After her husband es- 
caped, rebels searched for him at Portage la Prairie. 
Failing in this, they attempted to capture Mrs. Mair; 
but, owing to the cleverness of Mrs. Henry George, a 
daughter of the celebrated Archdeacon Cochrane, who 
concealed her in her ‘home, they were not successful. 

The next spring she was on her way to Winnipeg, 
determined to secure valuable papers belonging to her 
husband, among which were original manuscripts 
awaiting publication. - These she failed to secure. 

No essay on Charles Mair would be complete with- 
out reference to a group of his friends who with him 
were organized under the name of “Canada First.” 
These distinguished young men organized themselves 
under a compact of loyalty to the Federation, then in 
its infancy. The Federation was threatened from 
within and without. The political party in power in 
England was too self-absorbed or indifferent to 
reckon with the dangers threatening the young 
Federation. With a vision beyond their years Mair 
and his friends determined to frustrate the disloyal 
forces at work in Canada. In a word, here was a group 
of intrepid souls, who, without prestige, and practically 
ignored by those whom they sought to save, undertook 
in their own right and without the sanction of any politi- 
cal party, to strengthen the Union and defeat its 
enemies. 

This group consisted of five men: Charles Mair, 
George Taylor Denison, William A. Foster, Henry J. 
Morgan and Robert Grant Haliburton: the first, a 
poet and medical student; the second, third and fifth, 
barristers; the fourth, a civil servant. 
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True to his pledge of loyalty, Mair had abandoned 
his medical studies at Queen’s University and had gone 
to Red River. So when he arrived with the other 
refugees, Foster and Denison arranged for a reception 
in Toronto. In the meanwhile, the Club had been 
strengthened by the addition of George Kingsmill, 
James David Edgar, Dr. William Canniff, Richard 
Grahame, Hugh Scott, Joseph McDougall and Dr. 
Schultz. They now called themselves The Twelve 
Apostles; and, as a result of their active organizing, 
they succeeded in persuading the Governor to dispatch 
Colonel Wolseley with a strong force against the rebels. 

When Haliburton learned, two months later, that 
an attempt was being made to have the Wolseley expe- 
dition recalled, he telegraphed to Dr. Schultz, then in 
London, Ontario. As a result, a public meeting was 
called, the people were aroused through the press, and 
Wolseley’s expedition was allowed to proceed against 
Fort Garry. At the approach of his forces the rebels 
fled, and that ended the Rebellion. The success of this 
expedition resulted in the entry of Manitoba into the 
Federation. 

For five years after the Rebellion, Mair was en- 
gaged in the fur-trade and general business at Portage 
la Prairie. He had made two trips to the North Sas- 
katchewan, and, in 1877, took up his residence at Prince 
Albert, where he remained until he moved with his 
family to Windsor, Ontario, in 1882. It was here that 
he wrote “Tecumseh.” 

After the execution of Riel, Mair returned to 
Prince Albert, resuming his business there. These were 
active years, but the poet found time to do some of his 
best lyric work. 
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We note with enthusiasm his far-sightedness in a 
speech made at a banquet to Col. Irvine, in Prince 
Albert, on January 15th, 1889. In the course of this 
remarkable speech, so full of prophecy, he is reported 
to have said, in substance: 

“You have all, he had no doubt, followed with inter- 
est the current discussion in the Canadian press with 
regard to that political future—a discussion which had 
resolved itself into three lines of argument, viz.: An- 
nexation, Imperial Union and Independent Canadian 
Nationality. ‘There were some who deprecated that 
discussion, some who thought it unwise and even sedi- 
tious, but he was not of that way of thinking. He be- 
lieved that it was not only the right, but the bounden 
duty, of every Canadian to discuss the future of his 
country from every reasonable point of view, and the 
result of the discussion, he felt sure, would not disprove, 
from a Canadian point of view, the soundness of this 
position. The first result of the agitation he believed 
would be to relegate Annexation to the limbo of absurdi- 
ties. He felt that the scheme of Imperial Union was 
a very noble one; in fact it seemed to constitute the first 
step towards the realization of the positive philosopher’s 
dream. But was it practicable?....He felt that the 
difficulties in the way were grave indeed. Yet he 
believed a union of the English-speaking races to be 
inevitable, not through the federation of dependencies, 
but through a union of independent nationalities, the 
growth of time and into which even our American 
cousins might enter... .” 

When in 1899 an expedition into the Athabasca and 
Peace River districts was sent to treat with the Indians 
for the transfer of their territorial rights under the 
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Honorable David Laird, Charles Mair was appointed 
English Secretary of the Scrip Commission. An ac- 
count of this expedition was written by him and pub- 
lished in 1908 with a map and fifty illustrations. It 
reads like a chapter from “The Leather-Stocking 
Tales”. Here is a picture of an old Indian, Peokus: 

“The old Indian, Peokus, heading the Police line, 
was a study. His garb was a pair of pants toned down 
to the colour of the grime they daily sank in, a shirt and 
corduroy vest to match, a faded kerchief tied around 
his head, an Assomption sash, and a begrimed body 
inside of all—a short, squarely built frame, clad with 
rounded muscles—nothing angular about him!—but 
the nerves within tireless as the stream he pulled against. 
On the lead in harness, his long arms swung like pendu- 
lums, his whole body leant forward at an acute angle, 
the gait steady, and the step solid as the tramp of a 
gorilla. Some coarse black hairs clung here and there 
to his upper lip; his fine brown eyes were embedded in 
wrinkles, and his swarthy features, though clumsy, were 
kindly—a good-humored face, which, at a cheerful word 
or glance, lit up at once with the grotesque grin of an 
animated gargoyle. This was the typical old-time 
tracker of the North; the toiler who brought in the pro- 
ducts of man’s art in the East, and took out Nature’s 
returns—the Indian’s output—ever since the trade 
first penetrated these endless solitudes.” 

In 1898 Mair began his invaluable work in Winni- 
peg for the Dominion Immigration Service—a post he 
held until he took charge of the Immigration Office at 
Lethbridge, and later at Coutts, Alberta, and finally, 
at Fort Steele, British Columbia. In 1921 he was pen- 
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sioned. Since that time he has lived with a daughter, 
Mrs. E. J. Cann, in Calgary, Alberta. 

Mrs. Mair died in August, 1906, in Victoria, B.C. 
She was the mother of seven children, four of whom are 
still living,—three daughters and a son. 

* * * * * 


It has always been a belief of ours that art is the 
authentic record of human experience, that its creations 
are, therefore, the extensions of itself. For this reason 
a poet is greater than his achievement in verse. So the 
critics are always wrong when they put the emphasis 
on technique, discounting the authenticity of the ex- 
perience without which no form can live. Unless life 
enters into form, it will not persist. Without that life, 
the form, however galvanized by artificial methods, 
must, in the end, perish. 

Let us be frankly dogmatic at this point, and say 
that it is also our belief that poetry, like its companion 
arts, is the record of a spiritual experience. 

Do we juggle with words? Then we hasten to ex- 
plain ourselves. 

By spiritual experience we mean a universal con- 
tact with life. God is Spirit—Life Unlimited; and art, 
like God, is the expression of an unconditioned, limit- 
less experience of life. 

For this reason it must be explained that a poet 
should have first-hand information on life itself. He 
must do more than take a day to hunt for God. A day 
for that quest is not long enough, and the hunt for God 
trails down all human experience. The great poets 
have, therefore, been the great psychologists. Their 
theme is “‘the soul.” We are impatient of those critics 
who exhaust their enthusiasms in Dionysiac convulsions 
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over the technique of a Grecian urn. Keats would not 
have been Keats, had he not seen in those classic figures 
life itself. It is well to live in a garden and chant about 
the flowers that grow therein, but it is better to leap 
over the wall where men are; and, by loving and living 
with them, be their authentic interpreter. 

This dictum, of course, is open to challenge, since no 
one is infallible and we do not stress an ipse dixit. But 
for us it is the thesis by which we posit the uniqueness 
of Mair’s contribution, not only to Canadian but to 
Anglo-Kelt poetry. 

As an interpreter of nature, Mair is at one with 
Carman, Roberts and Lampman. As an interpreter of 
mankind, he enters the company of Isabella Valancy 
Crawford, Wilfred Campbell and William Drummond. 

We make no comparisons with the younger school 
of Canadian poets, because we think it is fair only to 
place Mair with the ‘group to which he belongs. In 
technique Carman, Roberts and Lampman surpass 
him; but in strength of gesture and firmness of touch 
on the great motives of human conduct, he outclasses 
them. Drummond and Campbell walk with him as wit- 
nesses of the trivial round and common task of human- 
ity’s every-days. While we concede the dogmatism of 
this statement, we assert ourselves to be in good com- 
pany in the making of it; for poets have been great as 
they have borne witness to the human soul. 

To-day dramatic poetry is not popular, but that is 
only a phase, for this reason: The blowers upon the 
pipes of Pan are an innumerable host; and they make 
such noise with their pleasant whistlings that the drama- 
tist for the moment is hardly heard. But Pan at his 
best is interested in things as such. Pan is an elemental; 
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and the elementals are candidates for the human soul— 
a possession which they have yet to win. We are 
frankly amazed when we listen to the voices of those who 
play on whistles. They are so very sure that lyric 
poetry is the ultimate thing in the art of creative words. 
When, however, lyric poetry abounds, man only marks 
time. He moves forward when the dramatist begins 
to speak. 

Judged by this standard Charles Mair is not only 
the dean of Canadian letters; he is our most authentic 
poet. Campbell with Drummond walk in his company 
because they too, at best, were dramatic poets. Men- 
tion of course is to be made of Heavysege’s “Saul”; 
but by comparison wiin “Tecumseh”, the vitality of the 
latter instantly appears. In “Tecumseh” a man is 
speaking about men—a man who knew what was in 
men, a man who, by enduring hardships for men, made 
himself their interpreter. Heavysege failed where Mair 
succeeded; and in this opinion Charles G. D. Roberts 
concurs; for, when “Tecumseh” appeared, Roberts 
wrote: 

“The promise of ‘Dreamland’ has been very much 
more than fulfilled. It is by far the finest thing Cana- 
dian poetry has produced. It is much more artistic 
and masterly in technique than ‘Saul’.” 

And W. D. LeSueur declared: 

“The poetical merits of ‘Tecumseh’ we do not hesi- 
tate to say, are of a very superior order. In a work of 
such an extent it would be too much to expect perfect 
freedom from blemishes; but there are whole pages here 
and there of sustained excellence, strong and graceful 
in expression, appropriate in imagery and instinct with 
noble feeling. We may say with truth that Mr. Mair 
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For many days I had been traveling by stage and 
democrat, along the road that led to the Red River Set- 
tlement. Day by day, I had scanned the horizon eager- 
ly, hoping that each cloud of dust discerned in the level 
distance ahead would be the surveyor’s party, that had 
preceded me from Ottawa. 

It was the fall of 1868, and this advance party had 
been commissioned by Canada’s first government to 
survey and map out an immigrant road, which would be 
the first link to connect the East with what was then the 
great unknown West. 

I was eager to overtake the surveyor’s party, for I 
was to be paymaster of the road construction gang, and 
I had been detained in Ottawa. 

The only signs of life along the trail were the trains 
of Red River carts which, filled with supplies, creaked 
and jolted to and from‘the little village of Winnipeg. 

A singular series of misfortunes seemed to have de- 
scended upon that little band of inhabitants, in that 
primitive settlement of Red River. 

Grasshoppers had eaten every blade of their crops 
the previous summer. These pests were as flakes of 
snow in the air and on the ground. They penetrated 
into the parlors, kitchens, bedchambers, and even into 
the bedding, pots, pans, kettles, ovens, boots and coat 
pockets. One scarcely dared open one’s mouth. On the 
rivers they floated like scum, or were piled two feet deep 
on the banks where they rotted and smelled like carrion. 
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Every green thing begot by man’s toil disappeared be- 
fore them. 

The buffalo didn’t range north of the Missouri, and 
the fishery was, if not a complete, at least a partial 
failure. 

This meant that the main sources of livelihood had 
been snatched from every portion of the people. ‘These 
misfortunes, added to the fact that the settlement was 
cut off from the nearest railway by a wilderness of hun- 
dreds of miles, meant that help was needed, and needed 
at once. 

That was the condition in the fall of ’68, one year 
after the great birthday of Canada, one year after Con- 
federation. 

On arriving at Fort Abercrombie, a United States 
military post, some three hundred miles south of Win- 
nipeg, great was my delight to find that the road party 
was there. ; 3 

Thence we traveled on the Red River trail along the 
Upper Red River, arriving at Winnipeg in November, 
in a blinding snowstorm. At that time Winnipeg was 
a little village about half a mile from Fort Garry. Main 
Street was a great muddy cart track following the Red 
River. 


COMMENCING THE ROAD 


Immediately we engaged two hundred men and 
began operations at once at Point Chene, where the 
prairie ended and the forest began, and where there was 
a small French half-breed settlement, and a few French- 
Canadians engaged in farming. 

The country, at that time, consisted of from 10,000 
to 12,000 inhabitants—apart from Indians—a large 
proportion of these being English and French half- 
breeds. I will quote excerpts from those first letters, 
which I wrote to the eastern press in ’68 and 69, and 
you may judge if my predictions were not true. 

“What would the young Canadian farmer, plowing 
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and cursing amongst his rocks, think if he were told that 
within a bowshot'from where I now write, he could run 
a furrow for miles through a vegetable loam two feet 
deep. He has heard of Minnesota’s boundless prairies, 


HON. WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


but Minnesota is sand compared to this. What would 
he think of the unscientific Monsieur Amable 
Ducharme, the ignorant, yet somewhat agreeable old 
fellow from whom we rent our headquarters, reaping 
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two summers ago fifty-seven bushels of wheat from two 
and three-quarters planted? 


“It is land upon whose bosom has withered the pro- 
creant vegetation of centuries, a land which drops fat- 
ness, as if in fulfilment of a prophecy; at once generous 
and abundant and more durable than its tiller. It is 
a land, as Douglas Jerrold was wont to say, ‘When 
tickled with a hoe, laughs with a harvest.’ 

“Now that the buffalo have retreated southward and 
are threatened with speedy extinction, the half-breeds, 
who lived by the chase, will be compelled to betake them- 
selves to their farms and settled industries. ' Stock rais- 
ing will become an important and lucrative employ- 
ment, and pork and beef will be substituted for pem- 
mican in the remoter districts.” 

All the winter of °68 we worked upon the immigrant 
road. In 1869 Hon. William McDougall and Sir 
George E. Cartier, Dominion Government commission- 
ers, were successful in their negotiations with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and, in consideration of a cash 
indemnity of £300,000 sterling, and one-twentieth of 
the lands as surveyed around its principal forts, that 
company relinquished its charter. Hon. William Mc- 
Dougall was appointed the first Governor of Red River, 
and in the fall of ’69 started west to assume the duties 
of this position. 

There was at this time, living in the settlement, a 
young French half-breed named Louis Riel, one of 
considerable natural talent as an orator, and with a 
fairly liberal education for one in his station. Knowing 
that the half-breeds had not been consulted in the trans- 
ference of government from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and knowing that they were fearful of their lease- 
hold rights, he had made most of this golden opportun- 
ity to stir up trouble. 

With a simple ignorant people it was but a short step 
from mere excitement to open armed rebellion. 
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FORBIDDEN TO ENTER 


Riel and his insurgents resented the road building. 
They claimed that the Canadian Government had no 
right to make surveys through the territory without the 
permission of the people themselves. 


LOUIS RIEL IN 1869 


The leader of two rebellions in the Canadian North-West, who 
was captured in 1885, tried and condemned to death. 


Yes, events were moving swiftly in Red River in 
1869. At this time, too, a great happiness had come 
into my life. I had met a very beautiful young woman, 
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Elizabeth Louise Mackenney, who was on a visit from 
Ontario to her uncle and aunt, Dr. and Mrs. Schultz. 
In September, 1869, we were married and left Red 
River on our wedding trip, to St. Paul, to meet the new 


AMBROSE LEPINE 


Riel’s adjutant in the Rebellion of 1869-70. Died at age 94, 
at Kenora, Ontario, in 1922. 


Gator, Hon. William McDougall, and party, with 


whom we were to return. 
Thus in the fall of ’69 began my second journey to 
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Red River. It was a pleasant happy trip until we 
reached Pembina and proceeded to the Hudson’s Bay 
post, just across the international boundary. Here Mr. 
McDougall received an insolent letter from Riel for- 
bidding him to enter the country. He paid no attention 
to this, and remained at the Hudson’s Bay post, de- 
termined to establish his authority. Some thirty armed 
half-breeds, under the command of Ambrose Lepine, 
Riel’s so-called adjutant, ordered the Governor's party 
off, and were successful in driving them across the line. 
Unfortunately the transfer of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had been postponed without Mr. McDougall’s 
knowledge. On December 18th he returned to Ottawa. 

However, if the Governor’s party was not allowed 
to go on, my wife and I determined to proceed. Lepine 
and his half-breeds—many of whom we knew, as they 
had worked on the road—allowed us to pass. We were 
stopped at St. Norbert where we were taken prisoners, 
but after four days were released. 

Arriving at Fort Garry, we found it in possession 
of the rebels. In a very short time the rebellion took 
aggressive shape, and seventy loyal Canadians, de- 
termined to make a stand, collected in Dr. Schultz’s 
home. We were surrounded by Riel and his men, and 
provisions giving out were forced to surrender. 

We were then imprisoned in Fort Garry and dur- 
ing the weeks that followed, although within the same 
walls, my wife and I were only allowed to see each other 
twice. My wife tried to leave and was brought. back, 
but later she was allowed to leave the Fort and took 
shelter with intimate friends, the Drever f amily, prom- 
inent loyalists. 

Of course all work on the road ceased, and that 
winter was truly a reign of terror. 

After being in prison several months, very brutally 
one evening Riel ordered me out of my cell, and told me 
that I was to be shot. Immediately upon my return I 
called some of my fellow prisoners together and told 
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them that my murder would not be the only one. We 
decided then and there, if possible, to escape. 

Fortunately Riel had told me of his intention pre- 
vious to the second time he had allowed me to see my 
wife. When we met I told her Riel’s intimation, and 
urged her to make another effort to get away from Fort 
Garry, for, in the event of my success in escaping, she 
would likely be held as a hostage. After that she was 
allowed to leave, and, at the time of my escape was 
domiciled with the Drevers. 

At first, all of us had been confined in Fort Garry, 
but, owing to lack of accommodation, a considerable 
number had been removed to the old Assiniboine jail 
and court-house, which consisted of eight cells, four on 
each side, lit by narrow lancet windows, each with an 
iron bar in the centre. 

I occupied the first cell in company with Mr. Lewis 
Archibald, a relative of the first Governor of Manitoba, 
Mr. Miller from B.C. and the unfortunate Thomas 
Scott. 

The cell immediately opposite was occupied by Peter 
McArthur and three others, and, as this cell faced the 
eastern stockade, in which a pivot was missing, leaving 
a gap through which a man could pass, it was decided 
to make the escape through it. 

READY FOR THE ESCAPE 

A file had been conveyed in, and Mr. McArthur had 
secretly cut his bar from its holdings, so that it could 
be taken out when required. Even then the opening 
was so narrow that probably one prisoner would have 
to remain, as those who escaped would have to be 
shoved through by main force, and would fall on their 
heads on the snow outside. 

The night chosen was a bleared, dark and bitterly 
cold one in January, 1870, and the time chosen was the 
changing of guards at midnight. Those who had been 
on sentry were warming themselves at the guard room 
stove, while the relief was reluctantly dressing to go out. 
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This psychological moment was taken advantage of by 
the prisoners. 

The court room, which was used by the rebels as 
their guard room, was in the south end, while the cells 
were in the north, and fortunately the windows were 
obscured by a thick frost. 

One by one into that bitter night we were thrust 
through the little opening. Each prisoner on getting 
out of the stockade took the direction that pleased him- 
self, numbers of them heading for the woods on the 
Assiniboine river. Very soon, however, owing to the 
excitement and noise which arose in the prison, the 
guards caught on to the escape. Riel’s whole force was 


CLOVER COTTAGE 


William Drever’s house in Winnipeg to which Charles Mair went for succour,{when 
he escaped from prison, in January, 1870. 


soon in pursuit. The poor fellows, blundering in the 
dark, were nearly all recaptured, most of them badly 
frost bitten, as they had no coats or mittens, and then 
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subjected to the most cruel abuse. I was third to get 
out. Without cap or coat, after an instant’s reflection, 
I started down what is now Main Street, this leading 
from the fort to the little village of Winnipeg. My 
objective was the home of my loyalist friend, William 
Drever—a venture which, seemingly reckless, was 
greatly favoured by the bitterly cold and dark night, 
which combined to keep Riel’s guards in the little village 
under shelter. 

After a brief interview with my wife, for the lights 
were now dancing at Fort Garry, I was supplied with a 
half-breed capote, a cap and mittens and a horse and 
sled. I then set off in that intense cold for the loyal set- 
tlement of Portage la Prairie, some sixty miles away. 

Ein route I met Lepine and a band of rebels who 
shouted after me “Arret,” but I went on, pretending 
not to hear. Fortunately they did not stop me, evi- 
dently presuming I was a half-breed trader going to 
Lane’s Post. 

At Portage la Prairie, in conjunction with the peo- 
ple of High Bluff and Poplar Point, secret meetings 
were held, and a force organized with Major Boulton 
in command, to take Fort Garry by surprise, release 
the prisoners, who were now being badly treated, and 
restore the Queen’s authority. Our party, which was 
well armed and furnished with ladders and torches, 
would, in all likelihood, have captured the Fort without 
much: bloodshed, as all within were celebrating Riel’s 
election as “President” and were nearly all drunk. 


FORESTALLED BY STORM 


This well-considered scheme, however, was frus- 
trated by one of the most sudden and frightful blizzards 
of that winter, and stumbling upon Headingly Mission 
church, the party was held there for three or four days. 

But this determined party had not come so far for 
nothing, and an emissary was despatched in the storm, 
two or three intrepid men, including Murdoch Mac- 
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Leod, now in Edmonton, to visit the parishes below 
Fort Garry and sound the people there as to their in- 
tentions. A messenger returned with the word that 
the people of these parishes would join the Portage men 
in a demand for relief of the prisoners, failing which 
they would unite in an attack upon the Fort. 


Instantly the whole party got under way, and 
marching past Fort Garry during the night, reached 
Kildonan in the morning, and were joined by seven 
hundred loyalists with a cannon. Headed by Dr. 
Schultz, an instant demand was made upon Riel for the 
release of the prisoners, which was acceded to with very 
little delay, for Riel was now thoroughly alarmed, and 
his men were reported to be insubordinate. 


The “Portage party” as it was called, and many 
others now decided upon attacking the Fort, and re- 
storing British authority and the British flag. 


There was a difference of opinion, however, with 
regard to this, particularly in Kildonan, where the whole 
force was quartered. Just at this juncture the capture 
of the spy Parisien, who, in endeavoring to escape, 
murdered young Sutherland of that parish, brought 
matters to a crisis, so that by nightfall, through the en- 
treaty, largely of terrified women, the whole Red River 
force disbanded, leaving the Portage party solus and 
over sixty miles from home. These found their way to 
Redwood, the residence of William Inkster, now 
Drewry’s brewery, at dusk, and were joined shortly 
afterwards by Messrs. Setter, Ogletree, William B. 
Hall and myself. 


We found on arrival at Redwood that the party had 
been negotiating through a doubtful man of the time, 
known as “Flatboat McLane”, for an unmolested 
passage by Fort Garry to the Portage, who reported 
this to be promised by Riel. Rightly mistrusting any 
such promise, I urged the party, of whom Thomas Scott 
was one, to strike out at once and follow us. They were 
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done up, however, and said that they would simply have 
a nap and then follow our trail. 

Messrs. Setter, Ogletree, Hall, McDonald and self 
then left and struck several miles out on the prairie 
north of the Fort; each in turn breaking the path, for 
we had no snowshoes. After a narrow escape in hiding 
at Headingly and getting snowshoes, we struck ten 
miles back on the prairie, reaching Portage in safety. 

I then secured the fastest team possible and sent for 
my wife who was in hiding in Winnipeg. Disguised as 
a man in half-breed capote, cap and sash, she ran the 
gauntlet of Riel’s guards and joined me at the Portage. 


WHOLE PARTY CAPTURED 


The party at Redwood, however, instead of waking 
at midnight, slept until morning. Following our broken 
trail they were intercepted by an armed band, headed 
by the Fenian O’Donohue, who said they had been sent 
to ask them to come over to the Fort for a quiet talk and 
hospitality. 

This base deceit, unfortunately, prevailed, and upon 
entering the Fort, the whole party was, of course, 
immediately disarmed and imprisoned. Boulton was 
condemned to death and reprieved; then Scott was con- 
demned to death. On March 4th, 1870, he was shot by 
a firing party, but not immediately killed. He lay for 
hours in a bastion of the Fort, suffering mortal agony 
and imploring them to put him to death. This brutal 
and barbarous murder is an indelible stain upon the 
character of Riel and his associates. 

As soon as we reached the Portage I determined to 
go back to Canada as speedily as possible. So taking 
Setter with me, we started with two guides and a couple 
of dog trains. We crossed the Assiniboine and thence 
traversed the great plains of Dakota to Fort Abercrom- 
bie, the whole country being a howling wilderness. Our 
pemmican gave out, except a meagre portion reserved 
for the dogs, and our party subsisted for several days 
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upon a little flour which, mixed with snow, was con- 
verted into a paste over the fire. We had nothing to 
smoke but oak bark which, in a pinch, proved a very 
good substitute for tobacco. 

This “treasure trove” we found at the headquarters 
of Turtle river, which we struck and followed down, 
not knowing its name until we reached its junction with 
the Red river. Here we found the dog trail from Fort 
Garry, and after a rest at Grand Forks, then a place 


From a tintype, taken at Fort Abercrombie, Dakota, in March, 1870, on their 
arrival after crossing the plains on snowshoes. Left to right: John J. Setter 
Charles Mair, Dr. Lynch and William Dreyer. 


where a couple of half-breeds had built shanties, and 
after a notable feed on “gold eyes” caught by those 
half-breeds, we pushed on by stage to Fort Abercrombie. 

Thence we passed on by stage to St. Cloud, then via 
St. Paul to Toronto. 

En route we had overtaken Dr. Lynch and William 
Drever, they having come up the Red River trail, and 
we all went on together. 
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A singular coincidence was the arrival of Dr. Schultz 
at St. Paul not long after our arrival there, he having 
escaped on snowshoes by Rainy river and Duluth. We 
must have been at one time 700 or 800 miles apart, both 
parties traveling on snowshoes and arriving almost at 
the same time. We all went on to Toronto together. 

In Toronto it was found that the whole province of 
Ontario was deeply moved by the rebel outrages at Red 
River and the death of Scott. Dr. Schultz and I ad- 
dressed immense audiences in the city and elsewhere in 
the province. Excitement and indignation swelled to 
a furore, and wrought in such salient shape throughout 
the country that an expedition was decided upon by the 
Dominion Government. ‘This, of course, was the ex- 
pedition so successfully led by Wolseley, which brought 
relief to the oppressed loyalists of Red River. 

The Wolseley expedition was the second great and 
essential step towards the preservation of the West to 
Canada, and to the opening up of its illimitable possi- 
bilities to her people. It has been much and justly 
praised, and certainly it was work well and thoroughly 
done. 

Whilst full justice has been done to this expedition, 
the credit due to a preceding and more perilous move- 
ment in Red River itself has been strangely overlooked. 
Indeed the Wolseley expedition was but the corollary of 
this movement. I refer to the determined stand made 
by the handful of Canadians and loyal natives of Red 
River. 


HEROIC LOYALIST SETTLERS 


Cut off on all sides by a wilderness of hundreds of 
miles, in the midst of Fenians and rebels, these noble 
and self-sacrificing men, and women too, rallied to- 
gether in the little village of Winnipeg to withstand 
sedition, and uphold the honour of the flag. Not a shadow 
of fear crossed their minds. Not an unworthy thought 
of their desperate condition or the hopelessness of relief. 
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These were overborne by a higher instinct, by a devo- 
tion, which furnishes to Canadians of to-day an historic 
and patriotic episode of which they may well be proud. 


x Dr Schultz’s house and surgery 


THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF WINNIPEG IN 1868-69 
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The succeeding six memoirs are taken from Mair’s letters to the Editor. 
2 
ADDRESSES AND PRESENTATION AT BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


“When our party of refugees from Red River was 
on its way from Toronto to Ottawa, in April, 1870, 
the Mayor of Belleville and some others boarded the 
train there and urged Mr Setter and myself to get off 
and attend a great meeting to be held in the Grand 
Trunk Railway round-house. We did so and addressed 
a meeting packed to overflowing, for the excitement was 
very great over the rebellion, the imprisonment of the 
loyalists, and the murder of Thomas Scott, a well- 
known Orangeman, and resident of the county of 
Hastings. 

“Some weeks afterwards, I was advised by letter 
that the residents wished me to come to Belleville and 
give a lecture descriptive of the North-West, to be fol- 
lowed by a presentation. I accepted, and at the close 
of my lecture, delivered on the eve of the 5th August, 
1870, the Mayor presented me with a valuable watch, 
especially unique from being made of Madoc gold, ac- 
companied by an illuminated, morocco bound volume 
containing 170 signatures of the principal professional 
and business men of the city and county. 

“Needless to say this is a carefully treasured me- 
morial, recalling the most trying time in our early 
Dominion history, the signatures themselves being now, 
through the lapse of years, an interesting and valuable 


collection.” 
3 


PARENTAGE AND BIRTH 


“My parents, three brothers and one sister came 
from Scotland nearly a hundred years ago, namely 
about 1830, and having means, my father went into 
business in Lanark, and subsequently in Perth, and, 
owning extensive timber berths, was one of the pioneers 
of the old square timber trade on the Ottawa river. I 
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was born in the village of Lanark in the ill-starred re- 
bellion year, on the 21st of September, 1838, and was 
named after my father’s youngest brother, Charles, who 
was killed in the storm of Badajos in 1812, in the Pen- 
insular War. It has been stated recently that I was 
born in Scotland, but I should not be the Canadian I 
am if I had not been born in the Ottawa Valley in its 
primitive day, and grown up with it. 
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James Mair’s House in Lanark, Upper Canada, in which Charles Mair was 
born, September 21st, 1838. 


“My mother, Mrs James Mair, was born in Scot- 
land, but was of English descent. Her grandfather, a 
Captain Holmes, served in the English Army in Scot- 
land, during the Rebellion era of ’45. Her father was 
the only child of this officer who had become estranged 
from his family by marrying the daughter of a reputed 
Jacobite. He died in early middle age. Ample means 
were left by him to his boy, which, badly invested, were 
lost, as was also money bequeathed to his mother, which 
was lent to a bookseller in Edinburgh of the appro- 
priate name of Volume. These were serious misfortunes 
to the boy, but he bore them bravely, was educated, and 
became an expert and highly valued machinist, taking 
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charge of a factory, owned by a Mr Hastie, who had 
several sons, cousins of Mr Blackwood, the founder of 
Blackwood’s Magazine...... After his retirement Mr 
Holmes lived with his family until advanced age over- 
took him, marked by a striking and authentic incident 
of a supernatural character. Lying late one morning, 
but awake, his bedroom door opened, and a tall figure 
clothed in white slowly approached him, stooped and 
kissed him, and departed as it had come. It was a hallu- 
cination probably, though he maintained that he was 
wide awake. Presently he got up, dressed, and joined 
his family, and telling them of the apparition, called it 
a warning. Sure enough a few days afterwards he was 
stricken with palsy, and died. 

“Mr. Holmes enjoyed good literature, particularly 
the novels of “The Great Unknown’ as they came out, 
and his daughter, my mother, devoured them. She was 
a great reader, loved poetry, and had an inborn instinct 
for good literature. These traits continued after the 
family emigrated to Canada, where I, her youngest, 
was born, after a lapse of years in child bearing.” 


4 
FIRST TEACHER 


“Our first teacher in Lanark, when I was a boy, was 
one of ‘the old race of schoolmasters’, a type long since 
passed away, perhaps to some loss of thoroughness in 
training. Dominie Mason was his name. All country 
teachers were called Dominies in those days. He was 
a stern old Scot, strong-limbed, muscular and ungainly, 
with rugged cheeks and a long, bristly chin; a porten- 
tous figure when armed with his weapon, the taws, cut 
from heavy sole leather, or his birch rod—the terror of 
the school. Indeed few sounds, save those of lamenta- 
tion issued from that rude and lonely stone structure, 
for it stood apart from all other buildings, or the noise 
of scuffles with the biggest boys trying to escape pun- 
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ishment. Certainly we deserved all we got, for stealing 
his instruments of torture grew into a fine art, and 
truant playing and other offences were rife. Some of 
the lads were very ingenious in escaping punishment. 
A boy incurring his wrath, one afternoon, taws and rod 
both stolen, was told that he would be birched the fol- 
lowing morning. The boy lived beyond the master’s 
dwelling, and passing a clump of birch saplings, heard 
a great rustling there, and went in to see the cause, 
which was simply the Dominie himself, who had for- 
gotten his pocket knife, trying to twist off a sapling, 
which of course only converted it into a withe. He was 
in a white heat, but a happy thought occurred to the 
boy, who stept up to him, presented his jack-knife, and 
said, ‘You can cut it with this, Dominie’. The master 
looked at him very angrily at first, then broke into a 
laugh, and said, “This rod was intended for your own 
back, you young rascal, but you’ve saved yourself for 
once.’ His learning was confined as a teacher to gram- 
mar and the three R’s, but in these he was thorough, 
and somewhat whimsical; for not content with our 
recognizing an adverb or a preposition at sight, he made 
us commit whole strings of them to memory, some of 
which cling to it still. I do not know that he really 
loved poetry. He seemed to like Pope, for Pope entered 
largely into our advanced ‘readers’ in those days, and 
he knew his Burns of course. But he never quoted 
poetry in class, or dealt with it, unless in connection 
with prosody, and woe to the boy who failed in it! For 
this and other neglects his wrath would rise to a high 
pitch. And yet this rugged old tyrant was just the 
man for his place. No other class of teacher could have 
controlled the country schools of the time; and being 
strictly just and upright, though living on a miserable 
pittance, he had the respect not only of the old, but of 
the young whom he belaboured so heartily. He was an 
exemplar, and there were many country teachers of his 
kind, of a toilsome and honest life, led in the narrowest 
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of circumstances, and in primitive conditions which 
have utterly passed away. He died in Lanark at an 
advanced age, and by great good luck, my friend Fraser 
and I, down from College on our holidays, not without 
a silent tear, helped to lower his coffin into its grave.” 


Note: “Joseph Fraser was my bosom friend at school and col- 
lege. He was afterwards a Church of Scotland minister, and chap- 
lain to the Scottish troops stationed at Montreal during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. He had talent of a high order, was an exceedingly 
keen sportsman, and generally accompanied me on our Fall deer 
hunts on the Upper Clyde and Madawaska, a very wild country 
then, abounding in deer and grouse and all kinds of aquatic game 
and fish. The Maskinonge (meaning in the Algonquin tongue the 
‘big pike’) grew in some of the lakes to over 40 Ibs in weight. There 
were no moose in this region, just the white-tailed or ‘Virginian’ 
deer. The moose frequented the north side of the Ottawa and gave 
famous sport. Fraser published two very interesting books, one of 
which, ‘Three Months Amongst the Moose,’ ought to be republished. 
It is a most interesting and amusing account of the sport. He died 
in middle age, through an accident at Sharbot Lake, and his memory 
is very dear to those who loved him as I did.” 
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LANARK AND PERTH 


“When I was a boy, Lanark was a romantic village 
of lovely hills and valleys and woods, with a beautiful 
river, the Clyde, a tributary of the Mississippi, winding 
through it. It had about 400 or 500 people, and was 
supported largely by the old square timber trade, now 
extinct....Perth, the county town, in the township 
of Drummond, was a purely agricultural town. Each 
was founded about 1820. 

“Both town and village were founded over a hun- 
dred years ago, and about the same time, and loth 
regions had their soldier-settlements, formed by dis- 
banded men and retired officers, after the Peninsular 
War, and the War of 1812. Pensioners, lacking an 
eye, or an arm, or a leg or both, were numerous, and 
crutches, of course, in frequent use. 
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“The one exciting military observance was known as 
the ‘Training Day’, which called out all the male in- 
habitants above a certain age to be put through the 
exercises by some old retired officer, the only man in 
uniform. The men were of all conditions, and in every 
variety of garb, or comparative lack of it, in bare feet, 
or shoe-packs, or with straw ropes for belts, and inde- 
scribable hats. It was a comical crowd. Drawn into 
long lines on the field for drill it was grotesque in some 
of its features, but the men were thoroughly in earnest. 
They were no poltroons, but hard workers and toilers, 
who loved the flag and would have died for it. 

“To us boys it was an inspiring day, and I well re- 
member my neat little jacket, leather belt and sword 
of painted lath, and the proud strut with which I 
headed my little band of loyal urchins as we marched 
up and down the village street. Woe to the Yankee boy, 
had he appeared amongst us then! 

“The day ended in a glorious carouse, of course. 
Whiskey was only a shilling a gallon; but there was far 
less abuse of it in those days, in proportion to popula- 
tion, than I have seen in more recent times. 

“Game being plentiful in the Lanark region, fishing 
and shooting were the people’s chief amusements, fol- 
lowed in season and, unless for bare subsistence, too 
often out of it. Yet the sportsman’s example told, and 
put the reckless pot-hunter to shame. It was a period 
when discipline still prevailed, and honour had not quite 
lost its meaning. 

“Other pastimes were swimming, quoit-play, wres- 
tling, racing, and games of all kinds; and, in winter 
shinty, an old Scotch game, played on the ice, resembl- 
ing hockey; and, of course, skating, snow-shoeing, 
sleighing with the girls, and dancing. There were also 
such ideal pastimes as rabbit-snaring, trapping, visiting 
Indian encampments, and, above all, the fascinating 
maple sugar-making in the dense woods in spring. The 
scented forest, deep in fast-melting snow, the new bass- 
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wood troughs, and cedar spiles, the great fires and 
steaming kettles, the hot-brown sap, the ‘black-man’ and 
molasses—they haunt an old man’s memory still...... 

“T loved the river life, the great pineries in winter. 
where the timber was felled and squared, the ‘drive’ in 
spring and the ‘rafting-up’ at Arne Prior or elsewhere, 
the timber being formed into cribs, securely withed and 
chained, and united into enormous rafts, which were 
floated to Quebec, to berth at Wolfe’s cove or Cape 
Rouge or some other shelter. They were there sold to 
timber dealers, broken up, and shipped to England in 
large sailing fleets which came for it twice or thrice a 
year. 

“The business had its excitements in these swift 
tributaries. Real peril there was in ‘jams’ at unslided 
chutes, where the timber piled up to a great height, and 
the lock-sticks had to be cut to set the jam going. This 
was very dangerous volunteer work, and sometimes 
fatal. I remember an expert, when the jam broke at 
a chute on the Madawaska, passing clean under it and 
landing unhurt on shore. These raftsmen were nimble 
on timber almost beyond belief. To-day, when it is 
mainly saw-logs that are cut, the fully improved streams 
make the drive easy; but in the old days I speak of, the 
unimproved streams were very dangerous, and not in- 
frequent graves were noticeable along their banks. 

“To us youths, the river life, the canoeing, the chutes, 
the running of great rapids like the Carillon and the 
Longue Sault, the latter more dangerous than the 
Grand Rapids of the Saskatchewan, which I have re- 
peatedly run in a bark canoe, and very much longer; 
the braving of the fierce storms of Lake St. Peter, 
where many a ‘gallant raft’ was blown into single sticks, 
were the most enjoyable things imaginable. 'The trade, 
however, regarded financially, was full of ups and 
downs, showing big profits in some years and dead 
losses in others; but notwithstanding its uncertainties 
in those early days, it had for all and sundry an irresis- 
tible fascination.” 
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6 
HIGH SCHOOL AND BANK 


“I afterwards went to the High School in Perth, the 
Principal being my brother-in-law, J ohn Macintyre, an 
accomplished scholar and graduate of Queen’s, whose 
knowledge of literature was comprehensive; and he it 
was who introduced me to the English Ciassics. I was 
much younger than he, but we were a great deal to- 
gether, for he became the first agent of the Bank of 
Montreal in Perth, the business in those quiet days being 
conducted for years in a couple of rooms in my father’s 
house. He died in the Bank’s service in 1859, and the 
building is still the finest of its kind in the town, though 
long since parted with. Excepting myself indeed, the 
whole family has passed away. He induced me to try 
banking in his office, but a week of confinement was 
enough. Rightly or wrongly I preferred the open air 
life.” 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Editor: Did you roam much in the forest, while a boy, dream- 
ing, or hunting, or visiting Indian encampments? 

Mair: “Yes; I was very fond of the woods. It was every- 
where in my youth: Algonquin camps were never lacking in sum- 
mertime. The Indians came frequently to the village to make bark 
canoes for sale, beautiful quill work and moccasins and bead em- 
broidery, and were always employed as guides, or as pilots, here 
and there on the river. Very interesting and inoffensive as a rule 
they were and very useful.” 

Editor: Did you graduate in Arts at Queen’s University, be- 
fore you returned to study medicine? 

Mair: “No; I did not follow out my course in Arts.” 

Editor: Did you ever teach a public school? If so, where? 

Mair: “No.” 

Editor: Did you work at any time in the woods clearing land 
or timbering? 

Mair: “No.” 

Editor: You were 29 when you returned to Queen’s to study 
medicine. Tell me what you were engaged at in your 20’s before 
you decided to study medicine. 
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Mair: “I was engaged with the family in merchandise and the 
square timber business.” 

Editor: From whom did you inherit your love of books and your 
poetical talent? 

Mair: “From my mother no doubt. My father was a highly 
intelligent man of affairs, but my mother was very fond of poetry 
and well read in it. After the fairy tales of childhood, she gave me 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen in Charles Knight’s excellent edition for a 
boy, in which the finest stanzas were connected by descriptive prose, 
and never wearied me. Other books followed: Robinson Crusoe, 
of course, Gulliver’s Travels, Pilgrim’s Progress and a variety of 
good and wholesome writings which have much to do in forming 
one’s taste, and enabling one to judge good and inferior literature 
for one’s self. My father had a well chosen library, took Black- 
wood, the Quarterlies and Punch, also our own Literary Garland, 
edited by Mrs Moody, and an admirably edited newspaper, The 
New York Albion, delightfully British; but the Yankees would not 
allow it to live! When old enough I read a great deal in general 
literature: Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Malory’s imperishable 
Morte d’Arthur, Chapman’s Odyssey, and a good many of 
Shakspeare’s Dramas, which I first read in Charles Knight’s 12- 
Volume Octavo Edition, published in 1842, an Edition I still pos- 
sess. He spelled the name ‘Shakspere’, perhaps with good reason, 
and in some respects I think no subsequent commentators have 
equalled him. Coming down to famous fiction, I always thought 
Tom Jones our greatest novel, Rob Roy the next, and Jacob Faith- 
ful one of the best. Indeed I almost stop at Scott and Marryat as 
consummate delineators of clean and manly British life by land 
and sea. Of course they have no monopoly of greatness, but I 
cannot specialize.” 

Editor: How came it about that the Hon. William McDougall 
sent for you to prepare the precis, pertaining to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s title to Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territory? 

Mair: “I was much interested in North-West doings and its 
literature. Very few Canadians were at that time. I corresponded 
with Dr Shultz early in the ’sixties, and having a desire to study 
medicine, entered Queen’s again, intending after graduation to join 
the Doctor who had a large practise in Red River, and was ex- 
tensively engaged in the fur trade as well. After the medical session 
closed in 1868, I went to Ottawa to publish my first venture in 
verse, ‘Dreamland and Other Poems’. The Hon. William McDougall 
was then Minister of Public Works in the first Dominion Govern- 
ment, and, as he had been strongly befriended by our family in 
North Lanark, I became well acquainted with him in Ottawa. He 
had become aware, through my friend, Mr Henry J. Morgan, of 
my knowledge of North-West affairs, and, as he and Sir George 
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Cartier were to go to England to treat with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for the transfer of their territories, he requested me to 
collect and collate the evidence in the Parliamentary library, with 
reference particularly to treaties, and the question of the Company’s 
title then in dispute. This of course was for his private use, and, 
assisted by Mr Todd, the distinguished librarian, I completed it 
to his satisfaction. He then asked me if I would go to England 
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with him in the fall as secretary, and I consented. At that time 
unfortunately, I was detained at St. Catharines, Ont. by the dan- 
gerous illness of my sister, who was under treatment there by Dr 
Mack, a specialist, for a very dangerous trouble; and Mr Mce- 
Dougall, whose repeated telegrams to Perth were neither opened 
nor forwarded by my mother who expected me by every train, re- 
ceiving no reply, made other arrangements. When I reached 
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Ottawa he was on the point of leaving for Quebec on his way to 
England, and told me that he had appointed me informally as pay- 
master to the survey party who had already left for Red River to 
construct the immigration road to the Lake of the Woods, and urged 
me strongly to go, and describe the country, a sealed book as yet 
to the Canadian people. As this would interfere with my medical 
studies for a long period I hesitated, but my Canada First asso- 
ciates counselled it so strongly that I consented. There is no such 
thing as free will; destiny rules!” 

Editor: How was it possible for the Hon. William McDougall 
to blunder so (apparently) in announcing himself as Governor of 
Manitoba prematurely ? 

Mair: “If Mr. McDougall blundered it was not his fault, for 
the date of the transfer of the Territories had been decided upon 
before he left Ottawa, and he was never notified of a change. He 
acted in good faith; it was enemies in the Cabinet who acted other- 
wise. One of them posted to Winnipeg in advance of him, refused 
to meet a deputation of loyalists there, consorted solely with the 
rebel leaders, and stated that Mr McDougall had no authority to 
enter the country as Governor. He then left for Ottawa, and only 
met Mr McDougall casually on his way to Pembina. This sinister 
visit was fatal to Mr McDougall’s entry, and ruined his political 
hfe >= His mind on the North-West question was the most logi- 
cal and far-seeing in the Cabinet. To him was due the inclusion of 
the Section in The British North America Act, providing for the 
transfer of the Territories on address to the Crown, and to his 
eloquent advocacy, in the teeth of strong opposition, was due the 
favourable issue of the controversy. In many respects Mr Mc- 
Dougall resembled the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain in his keen intel- 
lect and advanced views on public affairs. But he was in advance 
of both parties, and paid the penalty.” 

Editor: Morgan says that the rebels consisted of Half-breeds 
and Irish-Yankee Fenians. Were there actually Irish-Yankee 
Fenians there (at Fort Garry) under the command of Riel? 

Mair: “Certainly: Fenians disbanded from the American army 
after the Civil War, who found their way to Winnipeg to make mis- 
chief. They were Riel’s intimate associates and Father O’ Donohue 
was one of his most active leaders.” 

Editor: What did your literary works, destroyed by the rebels, 
chiefly consist of? 

Mair: “I had completed a narrative poem entitled, Zardust and 
Sélima, founded on a love incident in the life of Zoroaster, the 
Persian philosopher; also another, not entirely finished, handling 
poetically the search of Ponce de Leon for the Fountain of Bimini. 
There were other poems and articles, and a tale entitled T'welvetrees, 
which appeared in the old Montreal Transcript.” 
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Editor: Did your wife ever publish her Experiences of iigee 
tive Life in the Old Red River Settlement, referred to by Morgan! 

Mair: “No. Had she lived she would have done so, but she 
died suddenly in Victoria, B.C., on 18th of August, 1896, of cere- 
bral hemorrhage.” 
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Charles Mair in his daughter’s garden in Fort Steele, B.C., in 1919. 


Editor: Are you a Freemason? 

Mair: “I was initiated into Freemasonry in the Dalrymple Lodge 
of Ottawa, No. 571, on the 6th of September, 1868. This was one 
of the three or four Lodges in Canada which remained under the 
Register of the United Grand Lodge of England, and afterwards 
for some years. The Grand Master in 1868 was The Marquess of 
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Ripon, K.G., who seceded to the Church of Rome some time after- 
wards. The ‘Dalhousie’ is now under the Canadian Register; and 
I am now an honorary member of ‘North Star Lodge,’ No. 30, Fort 
Steele, B.C. I do not know of an older Freemason in the North- 
West than myself.” 

Editor: How many copies of Tecumseh were published in 
1886? Were they all sold? Have you any reviews from English 
papers? 

Mair: “I do not remember—some thousand copies, perhaps 
less. They were all sold. I had no reviews from English papers. 
Some unbound copies, I think, were sent to a publishing house in 
London, but I doubt if they were ever distributed: At all events 
no reviews ever reached me.” 

Editor: While you were in Toronto in the 80’s of last century, 
did you meet Isabella Valancy Crawford? If so, tell me about it. 

Mair: “I am an admirer of Isabella Valancy Crawford’s 
poetry. She had talent of a high order, and a pure style, free from 
mannerism and affectation. As a sharer in the Volunteers Return in 
1885, I still read with emotion, her affecting poem, “The Rose of 
a Nation’s Thanks.’ I never met her.” 

Editor: In what way were you engaged in the fur trade? As 
an independent trader or in the employ of some company? 

Mair: “As an independent trader.” 

Editor: Were you condemned to be shot by Riel, or did he just 
intimate that you might be? 

Mair: “He called me out of my cell one night to tell me that 
I was to be shot. He would assuredly have shot both Dr Shultz 
and myself had we not escaped.” 
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Note: The Mr Watson referred to is Dr Albert Durrant Watson 
of Toronto, well-known in medical, literary and astronomical 
circles. He is anex-President of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of Canada, and has held other important official positions. In 
both poetry and prose he has published books of recognized 
merit. Selections from his sacred songs are included in several 
Canadian hymnals.—Editor 


MAIR ON “THE HUDSON’S BAY ROUTE” 


In The Week, Toronto, March 28, 1890, appeared Mr Mair’s 
poem “Open the Bay.” Two weeks later, the author's note was 
printed in the same journal with this explanation from the editor: 
“The following was written to accompany the poem ‘Open the Bay,’ 
published two weeks ago, but reached us too late for that issue.”’ 

“Hudson’s third voyage (A.D. 1610) was made to 
the bay which bears his name. He explored and win- 
tered in it; but when about to return, being short of pro- 
visions, his crew mutinied, and set him and his son and 
several others adrift in an open boat to perish by storm 
or hunger. The crew, upon their return, alleged that 
the ship had run aground at an island, and had been 
suddenly floated off, and borne away eastward by a 
strong current. This fabrication led to Batlon’s search, 
and to further discoveries, but not to the rescue of the 
intrepid sailor, whose name survives in the great river 
of New York, and in the still more important bay which 
he was the first to explore. It is to be hoped that public 
opinion will speedily demand the opening up of the 
Hudson’s Bay Route to civilization and trade. Geogra- 
phically it is by far the shortest route between the East 
and West, and is essential, as well, to the development 
of the greater portion of our prairie country. When 
lines of railway have been constructed from Winnipeg 
and Prince Albert to Churchill, the route will at once 
take high commercial rank; and, as an impregnable 
military highway and base of supply, may yet prove to 
be our safeguard, and, perhaps, even our salvation in 
time of trouble. Of those who profess to doubt the 
feasibility of the route, it may safely be said that the 
wish is father to the thought. A route which has been 
in yearly use by explorers, fur-traders, sealers and 
whalers, for nearly three centuries, may well cease to be 
accounted perilous. As a matter of fact the percentage 
of loss by shipwreck experienced on it has been, rela- 
tively, much less than on any other; and this in face of 
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the fact that from end to end of the straits and bay there 
is neither light nor buoy in existence. The possibilities 
of the route have been in recent years, fairly set forth 
by scientific men, who, as a rule, are inclined to under- 
statement rather than to exaggeration. The opinion of 
Dr. Bell and others is well known; and the candid and 
convincing letter published some months ago by Mr 
Tyrell, F.G.S., and written in contradiction of a Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. official’s statements, gives, in conclusive 
terms, the results of his personal observation and ex- 
perience, and has probably satisfied every reasonable 
mind. The route has its enemies, as every scheme has, 
which seems to conflict with existing interests. The 
region of the Bay and Strait is one of the few fur-bear- 
ing districts into which competition has not yet pene- 
trated; and, hence, the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
diligently decry it and declare it to be impracticable. 
This is not altogether surprising when we remember 
that the living of these agents depends upon the profits 
of the fur-trade. All territorial interest they parted 
with to the stock-holders in England shortly after the 
transfer of the Territories to the Dominion; and they 
are now practically the agents of the company, and not 
its partners. As long as a profit can be maintained 
from fur their position will be secure; but when this 
ceases their occupation will cease with it, and the cor- 
poration they serve, in all likelihood, will become a land 
company only. Again, the development of the route 
meets with opposition from various carrying lines in the 
East which are interested in North-West transport; an 
opposition begot by the fear that it will curtail their 
traffic. But the time is near when existing carrying 
lines will be unable to handle the exports of the North- 
West. In any case, the interests referred to should be 
subordinated to the process of nation-making. Even 
muskrats must give way to men, and eastern carriers 
bow to the requirements of progressive civilization and 
settlement.” 
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O Pogrsy! for thee I hold my pen, 

That am not yet a glorious denizen 

Of thy wide heaven—should I rather kneel 
Upon some mountain-top until I feel 

A glowing splendour round about me hung, 


And echo back the voice of thine own tongue? 
Keats 
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PREFACE 


Ir is not without much hesitation and many mis- 
givings that the author of the following poems allows 
them to pass the press. Perhaps no poet, and certainly 
no young poet, can estimate with precision the value of 
his work. Familiarity with his subjects, the reproduc- 
tion of sympathies and emotions peculiar to himself, the 
very delight attending composition, all conspire to de- 
lude him, and to endear to him productions which may 
find but little place in the esteem of readers competent 
to judge. Hence it is that the author submits this, his 
first venture, to the ordeal of English criticism. He 
feels convinced that at the hands of those accustomed to 
assess the value of literary productions he will receive 
that candid criticism which will either be a guide to him 
in future or induce him to abandon the field of poetry 
altogether. 

PerrtH, Ontario, August Ist, 1868. 
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TO 
MRS WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, 
OF OTTAWA, CANADA, 
THIS VOLUME 
~IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 
| AS AN EARNEST OF 
THE SINCERE FRIENDSHIP AND ESTEEM OF 


_. THE AUTHOR 


Dreamland 


WE* are not wholly blest who use the earth, 
Nor wholly wretched who inherit sleep. 

Behold, it is a palace of delight 

Built beyond fear of storms by day or night; 
And whoso enters doth his station keep, 

Unmindful of the stain upon his birth. 


Sin hath no hold on it; yea, men may take 
Their loves into their arms tenaciously; 
For sleep is as a chamber high and fair, 
Wherein warm love makes light of cold despair; 
And wives may deem their faithless lords are nigh, 
And maids may kiss false lovers for love’s sake. 


Thou canst not fetter it, for it is free; 
No tyrant yokes it to the labouring oar. 
It is a solemn height, wind-visited, - 
And touched by sunlight when the sun is fled— 
Where bondsmen lift their aching brows no more, 
And men have peace, and slaves have liberty. 


See now it hath a tender bloom, like light 
Viewed at the autumn’s latest outgoing. 

It is the faithful summer of our sorrow, 

A kindly year whose winter is the morrow. | 
See now ’tis like the firstlings of the spring, 

Which win their fragrance in the snow’s despite. 


Faint, far-off sounds are blown unto our ears, 
Faint, far-off savours steal unto our lips, 
When orient dreams assemble manifold, 
And sleep doth throne himself on royal gold. 
Then night is noon-tide, morning the eclipse 
Wherein no comfort is but in our tears. 
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Man may not say unto himself: “Time fills 

Day’s even measures with matched bitterness,” 
Whilst he hath sleep—a jewel without peer, 
Which hath the light as but its bezel here. 

For there are days which curse, and nights which bless, 
And unseen forces striving with our ills. 


We are not equal with the unseen powers, 
Who eat but bread, and suffer strange decay. 

Yet there are pleasant environs which make, 

Mid adverse things, a heaven for our sake. 
Beyond the precincts of the open day 

There is an easy entrance which is ours. 


I entered in thereat, and I had peace; 

By ancient ways I went and I had rest; 
And space was far about me, murmurings, 
And ’wildering speed of undulary wings: 

My limbs were lissom, and my soul possessed 
Of thousand fantasies which would not cease. 


Beyond me were wide plains of amber light, | 
And sunless regions stained with solemn gold. 

And there the myriad wild-fowl soared on high, 

Scattered and strewn like dust against the sky. 
And, in the east, a tender shadow rolled 

Forth from the distant antres of the night. 


Aé€rial mountains of their substance gave 

To beamless forests where the breezes stirred 
Faintly, and faintly shook the leaves. I saw 
The rising mists behind the mountains draw 

Like phantoms to the hovering clouds, and heard, 
Far-off, the sullen thunder of the wave. 


Not any space of all the world’s desire 

Was fairer to mine eyes, and, when my death 
Seemed instant on my head, mine eyes grew dim, 
And all my life fled out of every limb. 
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My fears I felt as one who holds his breath, 
And fears betwixt the thunder and the fire. 


For I was falling, falling from on high 
With the deceitful earth, which sunk away. 
Unmeasured depths were sounded as I fell, 
And there was peace no more, nor could I tell, 
For dizziness, the darkness from the day, 
So numb of sense, so dead, with fear was I. 


O blessed was the hand that caught my hand, 

Unseen, and swung me thrice throughout all space! 
Blessed that sought me at the ocean’s brink, 
And gave me hope as food and love as drink, 

And fanned with snowy flowers mine anguished face, 
And soothed me with her kisses as she fanned. 


Lo, she was holy and most strangely fair, 
Sleek-throated like a dove, and solemn-eyed. 
Her lips were, as an infant’s, small and sweet, 
And as an infant’s were her naked feet; 
And scarf-like flowed and shimmered at each side 
Her cloven tresses of untrammeled hair. 


The melancholy waste of wave was dead, 
And silence haunted the Marmorean hills; 
Nor any sound of any breeze or bird 
Within the sunshine or the shade was heard 
When as she said, “O love! ’tis life that kills,” 
When as she sighed, and touched my lips, and said: 


“Small light have they, O love! who love their lives, 
- Calling the dead the past, and fearing death. 
For these our ways aforetime have been trod 
By patient suffering ones who now are God, 
Being immortal, with abiding breath, 
And joy that ravishes, and hope that strives. 


“© 715g but a terror which entreats control, 
A baseless fear which thwarts us of the dues 
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Of sacred death—things effable above, 

And roomy thrones, and light of endless love. 
Wherefore ’tis meet to seal our fate and use 

The trodden path which disenthralls the soul. 


“For I am weary of the day which dips, 
And, faint with love, I hunger for thy sighs. 
They who have tasted of my limbs, and felt 
My veins and the keen life that in them dwelt 
Like fire, and felt as fire my kindling eyes, 
And caught my tears upon their trembling lips: 


“These shall be hateful to me for thy sake, 

If thou, O love! wilt drink of this with me,” 
Whereat a tiny, vase-like amethyst 
She pressed from lip to lip, and then I wist 

Our steps were God-like and our souls were free, 
For all our flesh fell from us flake by flake. 


And all our bones we gathered in a pyre, 
Like faggots, and the flesh thereon we laid: 
And all the mystery of baleful years, 
And all our mortal sleep, and sin, and tears 
We heaped upon the pile which we had made, 
And closed them in and burnt them with swift fire. 


And in the smoke thereof we faded thence, 
Away into empyreal regions blest, 
Beyond the extreme cloisters of the skies, 
And, like a flame, the lightning of her eyes 
Burnt in my path, and endless was our rest. 
Endless our love and love’s omnipotence. 


And in our strength and everlasting youth, 
Arising in clear dawn and light which saves, 

We found a realm wherein earth’s sorrowings 

Were heard no more, where myriad blameless things 
Rose from their venal and lethean graves, 

And found a resting-place, and called it Truth. 
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They rose from island and from continent, 
Pale-featured spirits in apparel bright; 
They rose from ancient rivers and the sea 
In human shapes and garbs of chastity; 
They came from sepulchres of death and night, 
Faint with despair and long imprisonment. 


And all these shapes found each its own desire, 
Whate’er its faith on earth, whate’er its creed. 

The Christian saw at last the Son unsoiled; 

The Prophet’s God upon his creatures smiled. 
The Indian found his Manitou indeed, 

Lama his life, the Magian his fire. 


For all these souls were innocent below, 

And loved God well who loved what he had made; 
And, loving all things, though they found not truth, 
Were yet received of heav’n, and gat them youth, 

And pleasant sleep, and shelter in the shade, 
And endless mitigation of their woe. 


For God, who is our Master and our Lord, 

Took pity on their helpless ignorance, 
And, from their wives, their children and their pelf, 
And all their idols, took them to himself, 

And clad them round with glorious circumstance, 
And all the joys high heaven doth afford. 


O could I sleep for ever in a dream, 

Or dream such dreams for ever while I slept! 
Onwards they went, and sung their mystic psalms, 
Screening their pallid faces with their palms, 

Whither the Unimaginable kept 
His kingly state as doth Him best beseem. 


Onwards they went unto the Paraclete, 

With far-heard sound of voice and instrument, 
I could not follow them, I could not tread 
Where passion burns not, and where lust is dead; 
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For love had caught me in his arms, and bent 
My will to his, and bound my feeble feet. 


Yes, love possessed me, and, with keen desire, 
I took her eyes’ wild light into my soul. 
I clasped her spirit-form, and drunk her breath, 
And then our lips, more near than life and death, 
Clung each to each in silence, and control 
Vanished as snow-flakes vanish in the fire. 


That moment there was darkness, and the lists 
Of heav’n gave place unto the gloom of day. 
Whereat I woke to deadly fears and pain, 
To misery of the thunder and the rain, 
And crime, and subterfuge, and fierce affray 
Of warring creeds and brawling mammonists. 


The Pines 


(Oa ee ye the pines in their solitude sigh, 

When the winds were awakened and night was 
nigh? 

When the elms breathed out a sorrowful tale, 

Which was wafted away on the wings of the gale; 


When the aspen leaf whispered a legend dread, 
And the willows waved darkly over the dead; 
And the poplar shone with a silvery gleam, 
And trembled like one in a troublesome dream; 


And the cypresses murmured of grief and woe, 

And the linden waved solemnly to and fro, 

And the sumach seemed wrapt in a golden mist, 

And the soft maple blushed where the frost had kissed; 


And the spectral birch stood alone in the gloom, 
Like an unquiet spirit uprist from the tomb; 

And the cedar outstretched its lone arms to the earth, 
To feed with sweet moisture the place of its birth; 
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And the hemlock, uplifted above the crowd, 
Drunk deeply of mist at the brink of a cloud; 
And the balsams, with curtains of shaggy green, 
Like tents in the distance were dimly seen. 


I heard the pines in their solitude sighing, 

When the winds were awakened, and day was dying; 
And fiercer the storm grew, and darker its pall, 

But the voice of the pines was louder than all: 


THE VOICE OF THE PINES 


“We fear not the thunder, we fear not the rain, 
For our stems are stout and long; 

Or the growling winds, though they blow amain, 
For our roots are great and strong. 

Our voice is eternal, our song sublime, 
And its theme is the days of yore— 

Back thousands of years of misty time, 
When we first grew old and hoar! 


“Deep down in the crevice our roots were hid, 
And our limbs were thick and green 

Ere Cheops had builded his pyramid, 
Or the Sphinx’s form was seen. 

Whole forests have risen within our ken, 
Which withered upon the plain; 

And cities, and race after race of men 
Have arisen and sunk again. 


“We commune with the stars thro’ the paly night, 
For we love to talk with them; 

The wind is our harp, and the marvellous light 
Of the moon our diadem. 

Like the murmur of ocean our branches stir 
When the night air whispers low; 

Like the voices of ocean our voices are, 
When the hurtling tempests blow. 
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“We nod to the sun ere the glimmering morn 
Prints her sandals on the mere; 

We part with the sun when the stars are borne 
By the silv’ry waters clear. 

And when lovers are breathing a thousand vows, 
With their hearts and cheeks aglow, 

We chant a love strain ’mid our breezy boughs, 
Of a thousand years ago! 


“We stand all aloof, for the giant’s strength 
Craveth naught from lesser powers; 

Tis the shrub that loveth the fertile ground, 
But the sturdy rock is ours! 

We tower aloft where the hunters lag 
By the weary mountain side, 

By the jaggy cliff, by the grimy crag, 
And the chasms yawning wide. 


“When the great clouds march in a mountain heap, 
By the light of the dwindled sun, 

We steady our heads ’gainst their misty sweep, 
And accost them one by one. 

Then our limbs they jostle in thunder-mirth, 
And the storm-fires flash again; 

But baffled and weary they sink to earth, 
And the monarch-stems remain. 


“The passage of years doth not move us much, 
And Time himself grows old 

Ere we bow to his flight, or feel his touch 
In our ‘limbs of giant mould.’ 

And the dwarfs of the wood, by decay oppressed, 
With our laughter grim we mock; 

For the burden of age doth lightly rest 
On the ancient forest folk. 


“Cold winter, who filches the flying leaf, 
And steals the floweret’s sheen, 
Can injure us not, or work us grief, 
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Or make our tops less green. 

And spring, who awakens her sleeping train 
By meadow, and hill, and lea, 

Brings no new life to our old domain, 
Unfading, stern and free. 


“Sublime in our solitude, changeless, vast, 
While men build, work, and save, 

We mock—for their years glide away to the past, 
And we grimly look on their grave. 

Our voice is eternal, our song sublime, 
For its theme is the days of yore— 

Back thousands of years of misty time, 
When we first grew old and hoar.” 


The Morning-Land 


T HE light rains grandly from the distant wood, 
For in the wood the hermit sun is hid; 

So night draws back her curtains ebon-hued, 
To close them round some eastern pyramid. 


The listless dew lies shining on the grass, 
And o’er the streams the light darts quick away, 
And through the fields the morning sunbeams pass, 
Shot from the opening portals of the day. 


Still upward mounts the tireless eremite, 
(While all the herald birds make loud acclaim) 
Till o’er the woods he rounds upon our sight, 
And, lo! the western world is all aflame. 


From out the landscape lying ’neath the sun 
The last sea-smelling, cloud-like mists arise; 

The smoky woods grow clear, and, one by one, 
The meadow blossoms ope their winking eyes. 


Now pleaséd fancy starts with eager mien— 
A-tiptoe, looking o’er the silent fields, 
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Where all the land is fresh and calm and green, 
And every flow’r its balmy incense yields. 


And I, who am upon no business bent, 
A simple stroller through these dewy ways, 
Feel that all things are with my future blent, 
Yet see them in the light of by-gone days. 


The North Wind's Tale 


I am the lord of frost and snow, 
My home is on the northern deep, 
Where lofty berg and sunless floe, 
Their cold, eternal vigils keep. 


I prowl about the dreary main, 
I roam along the sleepless sea; 
The burden of my tale is pain, 
And sighs and tears and agony. 


For I am he who lays full low 
The pleasant flow’r in loathsome death; 
I churn the rivers while I blow 
Great gusts which sweep away men’s breath. 


What time I lurk in icy halls 
They say ’tis summer, and the earth 
Throbs, buds and glows—the fruitage falls; 
Each cottage rings with peasant-mirth. 


But, often, ere the tender blade 

Hath filled its spike with sappy corn, 
I hurtle from my piny glade, 

And shout till all the peasants mourn. 


The winter cometh, chill and drear, 

A. slave—the offspring of my power; 
And soon the daisies find a bier, 

A common grave each tender flow’r. 
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And cold and dull as an old man’s blood 
Earth’s pulses beat; within the air 

No joyous sound, no warbled flood: 
The leaves fall down in mute despair. 


The mighty forests pant and heave, 
Like drunken bacchanals they call; 
My hand goes forth and lo! they grieve; 

My fingers touch them and they fall. 


I look upon the glimmering stream 

Which woos the stars from heaven’s breasi, 
And quickly vanishes the gleam: 

Each ripple finds an icy rest. 


The torrent-music and the hush, 
The lonely whisper of the woods 
Grow faint and die; their spirits rush 
To other haunts and solitudes. 


The nut-brown cheek, and matron grace 
Of autumned earth, the dewy eye 
Which gazeth on her quiet face, 
Alike must shrink, alike must fly. 


And over hills and mountains drear 
I sift and heap my whirling snow; 
I sweep away the leaflets sear, 
And hide them in the vales below. 


I load the green-armed balsams down, 
And robe them in a kirtle white; 

I front the cedars with a frown, 
And hide their darkness from the light. 


About the plains I lash and roar, 
And surge as doth the billowy ocean, 
Casting my wreaths behind, before— 
Cloud after cloud in hasty motion. 
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I heap my flakes upon each roof, 
I huddle them about the eaves; 

The mantle hath no warp, no woof, 
Which the chill-fingered winter weaves. 


Men shrink aghast when I draw nigh, 
And quake as seized with sudden dread; 
Then quickly to their cov’rings fly, 
To mansion, cottage, or to shed. 


The parents gather round the fire, 

The youngsters perch upon each knee, 
And all are still, while higher, higher 

My tingling tongue shrieks mournfully. 


All night I hunt with snow and storm 
The wretched mother, wandering, lost; 

And shake with sleet her tender form, 
And bind her tears with links of frost. 


And when the infant, mute-mouthed, slips, 
Dead, from the sighing mother’s teat, 

I freeze the milk which slowly drips 
Adown, and steal her bosom’s heat. 


And chiller, fiercer in my glee, 
I blow along the paths of night; 

Till o’er them sweeps the winter free, 
And buries them from mortal sight. 


I track great armies on their path, 
And harass them with sleet and snow; 
They shrink, they cower before my wrath— 
In vain their pomp and martial glow. 


Down, down they sink, those stern-faced men, 
Down, one by one, all silently, 

In sleep which hath no dream of pain, 
So calm, so cunning death can be. 
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Then I arise in awful might, 
And howl their requiem aloud; 
And stealthily at dead of night 
Weave over them a snowy shroud. 


And over them I shout and brawl, 
Day after day upon the plain; 

Till spring comes forth with breezy call, 
And straight unburies them again. 


Long years ago a ship set out 

From a far city in the West: 
With brawny hull and timbers stout 
She cleaved the sounding ocean’s breast. 


And on she sped: her hardy crew 

Feared neither tide nor wave nor wind. 
Into the dim expanse they flew— 

The earth-world soon was left behind. 


And naught but sea and sky was seen, 
Naught but the sky and murm ring sea; 

And midnight whispers rose between, 
Voices and deep-born harmony. 


And hope was there; nor fear nor dread 
Found resting place—swoll’n was each sail; 
And northward like a cloud they fled, 
Urged by the wing-stroke of the gale. 


Softly the shrouds, tuned to my voice, 
Harped a faint music through the air— 

Sweet tones which made each soul rejoice, 
Mazing and threading here and there. 


The jest passed round from mouth to mouth, 
The echoing laugh rung clear and bold; 
And many a legend of the south, 
And many a pleasant tale was told. 
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Some told of brave, advent’rous men 
Forsaking home in dauntless bands, 
That home they ne’er might see again, 

To roam in quest of other lands. 


And how, in wretched, leaky craft, 
They battled with the wind and wave; 
How hunger pinched them till they laughed 

Like maniacs in a living grave! 


How thirst consumed them until death 
Stared in each haggard cheek and eye: 
They gasped for thirst, they gasped for breath, 
When lo! the land dawned suddenly. 


And such a land! A land of gold, 
And fruitage mellowing in the sun; 
Of myriad joys, of wealth untold, 
And hope, and peace, and pleasure won. 


Some told how settlements were made, 
And cities rose in haughty pride, 

Where gloomed erstwhile the forest glade, 
Or by the lordly river’s side. 


And how wealth flowed, an endless stream, 
And days and years went flocking past, 
Like the procession in a dream, 
Or heawnly boons too sweet to last. 


And others told of balmy isles, 

Where lovers might their griefs assuage; 
Of scenes where nature ever smiles— 

Of youth, and innocence and age. 


Of fame, and power, and empires great, 

Of kings—how millions fear their wrath; 
And of the poor, the rich estate 

The poet, painter, sculptor hath. 
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Ah, well-a-day! what themes were these, 
Ere I arose in vengeful might! 

What hopeful morns, what nights of ease, 
What pleasant thoughts, what fancies bright! 


But I had tracked them many a mile, 
Remorseless as the yearning grave, 
And all unseen had mocked each smile, 
Each laugh one to the other gave. 


And cunning as an asp I reared 
The unseen danger of my mouth; 

And swept the spoon-drift as I veered, 
And blew from east and west and south. 


Till to the desolate ocean’s brink 

And dreary waste of wave they came, 
Where frosty planets rise and sink 

In sheeny fields of wandering flame. 


And now I scowled upon the sea, 
And fetched great clouds to hide the sky, 
And quench its twinkling, starry glee, 
While tempest, storm and fears drew nigh, 


And fiercely still I urged them on— 
On to the land of frost and snow, 
Where night and morn and eve are one, 

The sunrise and the sunset glow. 


The talking billows rose and gave 
Strange stories ’twixt the lightning gleams; 
And all dark thoughts that murd’rers have, 
Dim visionings and lonely dreams, 


And ev’ry wild and dreadful thing, 
Fear and despair, remorse and pain, 
That hour I o’er the deep did fling 
In mist, in thunder and in rain. 
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The white foam winked upon the deep; 
The great masts bent before the gale; 
Each blast made th’ strong ship surge and leap, 
And bulged and strained each dripping sail. 


Each strong blast made her creak and groan, 
As ’twere a soul in misery; 

She swayed, she lurched with many a moan,— 
No rest, no peacefulness had she. 


And yet I spared her; day and night 
She fled before me. While my breath 

Grew fiercely cold none marked her flight 
Onward to the abode of death. 


And colder, colder still I blew— 
A horrible and intense cold; 

It numbed the fingers of the crew, 
It froze the water in the hold. 


They fed the fires, their fuel spent, 

With short’ning wine, and oil, and grain, 
And chafed in wild bewilderment 

Their stony limbs, and wept with pain. 


They fed the feeble fires till naught 
Was left for fuel or for food; 
‘And still the icy drift I brought, 
And chilled the torrent of their blood. 


And blist’ring snow fell thick and fast, 
On deck it lay in dreary hills; 

Thick ice clung round each rope and mast, 
And hung in sheeny icicles. 


And, sealed with frost as with a seal, 
The big blocks stood in icy mails; 

The great sheets hung like bars of steel— 
So stiff they could not reef the sails. 
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At length the ocean ceased to flow— 
It froze and bound her; far and near 
Great crags of ice and peaks of snow 
Lifted their foreheads chill and drear. 


And through the shrouds I whistled keen, 
And drave the luckless vessel fast, 
"Twixt icebergs, and the awful sheen 
Of crashing floes and hummucks vast. 


Then, like a frightful dream which fills 
The soul with loathing, in a trice 

I wrought a horror in the hills 
And clefts and caverns of ice. 


And round the ship I shrieked and howled; 
What mortal crew could brave my glee? 
Their souls fled upward as I scowled, 
And left the lifeless clay with me. 


The attitude each body had 
When life departed still it kept; 
Some clutched the ropes, despairing, mad— 


Some knelt in pray’r, some crouched and wept. 


One even smiled—a strange, sweet smile, 
Tinged with regret and musing thought— 
As nothing could his soul despoil 
Of the deep joy with which ’twas fraught. 


The look-out man upon the mast 
Still seemed as he was wont to be, 

On watch—but he was frozen fast: 
He peered into eternity. 


The captain sat before his log, 
Holding his pen as if to trace 
Some words, and at his feet a dog 
Lay crouched, and looking in his face. 
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And near him his fond sister leant 
Her weary head upon her hand; 

In her fair, lovely face were blent 
Pity and hope and high command. 


And all were dead, and stony cold, 
As cold as ever the dead can be; 

And the frost of years, and the rime of old 
Still cling to their flesh and garmentry. 


For, though all dead, they still are there: 
No more by toil and trouble worn, 
Silent as shadows, free from care, 
They wait the dreadful coming morn. 


Night and Morn 


HE sun is stepping upward in his might 
To wake the West from sleep; 

And, while his shining hair and brows of light 
Lift like a giant’s o’er the Western deep, 
He fills with shadow every Eastern eye 
Which saw him sink in bright obscurity— 
In cloudy canopy of gold-like cloud. 


The Mufti saw him sink, and cried aloud 
To Allah and his seer, 
Then straightway every Arab knee was bowed. 
The Moor in the wide sand-wave struck his spear, 
Gazed a mute prayer to Mecca and the shrine 
Where sleeps the dust of Mahomet divine, 
And slipt into the darkness of a dream. 


The patient Hindoo caught his latest gleam, 
In penance for his caste, 

Self-tortured by the ancient sacred stream. 
The Parsee viewed the glory fading fast, 

And wept his banishment from Khonzar’s vale. 
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The Guebres sighed to see their god-head fail, 
And felt the powers of darkness round them strong. 


In distant China there was heard a song; 
The mystery, and the doom 
Of viewless ancestry employed it long 
Where maids at shut of eve burnt sweet perfume. 
The dreamer watched him fade into the West, 
And sorrowed till his opiate wreathings blest 
Wrought sleep in mystic palaces divine. 


The Abyssinian saw the light decline, 
And felt his amulet. 

All ebon limbs grew cold beneath the line, 
Though not a Libyan leaf with dew was wet. 

The driver on his noiseless camel strove 

To gain the desert fountain and the grove, 
Ere howling monsters met him on the plain. 


He sank from sight beyond the ancient main 
Of Egypt, and the Nile. 
The awful tombs of Djizeh gloomed again, 
The Sphinx, unmoved, turned from his setting smile. 
Then did the mourning women moot their sighs 
In chambers of the East, and aching eyes 
Bewept the dead who never could return. 


Far Abyla and Calpe saw him burn 
The ocean in his ire, 
And, like a god indignant, from him spurn 
The glorious sea-swell in a mist of fire. 
Once more he looked, then plunged into the wave, 
And left a myst’ry brooding on his grave, 
And o’er the land a solemn darkness drew. 


So Asia’s flow’rs sloped to the West anew, 
And closed their leaves in sleep. 

So Afric’s sons forgot their cursed hue, 
So Europe’s outposts lay in darkness deep. 
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Helvellyn saw the flaming light no more, 
And sacred Snowdon hid his summits hoar 
In domes of mist and vaults of sullen gloom. 


And now he stands above the wat’ry doom, 
And views our songless shores. 

No sea-maid doth her glassy eyes illume 
With fatal light, nor any siren pours 

Her treacherous melody at ocean’s brink. 

No elf doth seek the cloud, no fairies shrink 
Into their primrose tents of shady gold. 


But,:in the ancient woods the Indian old, 
Unequal to the chase, 

Sighs as he thinks of all the paths untold, 
No longer trodden by his fleeting race. 

And, Westward, on far-stretching prairies damp, 

The savage shout, and mighty bison tramp 
Roll thunder with the lifting mists of morn. 


Innocence 


FT I have met her 
In openings of the woods and pleasant ways, 
Where flow’rs beset her, 
And hanging branches crowned her head with bays. 


Oft have I seen her walk 

Through flow’r-decked fields unto the oaken pass, 
Where lay the slumb’ry flock, 

Swoll’n with much eating of the tender grass. 


Oft have I seen her stand 

By wandering brooks o’er which the willows met; 
Or where the meadow-land 

Balmed the soft air with dew-mist'drapery wet. 


Much patting of the wind 
Had bloomed her cheek with colour of the rose; 
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Rare beauty was entwined 
With locks and looks in movement or repose. 


Beneath her sloping neck 

Her bosom-gourds plumped mellow-white as spray; 
Stainless, without a fleck, 

The air which heaved them was less pure than they. 


Strolling in evening’s eye, 
There came unto her airy laughter-chimes, 
Nature’s night-hymn and cry, 
Leaf-stirring madrigals and river-rhymes. 


The floriage of spring, 

And summer’s coronals were hers in trust, 
Till came the winter-king 

To droop their sweetness into native dust. 


His sharp, embracing wind, 

And wavering snow, or heaped in rimy hills, 
She loved; ay! she could bind 

On Fancy’s brow his charméd icicles. 


The dingle and the glade, 

The brown-ribbed mountains and tall, talking trees 
Seemed fairer while she stayed, 

And drank of their dim meanings and old ease. 


Thoughts such as day unfolds 

From starry quietude and noiseless sleep ; 
Scenes which the fancy holds 

In easy thraldom in her joyous keep; 


Visions of high delight, 

And storied legends, cool as the dim eve, 
Came thronging faintly-bright, 

The habit of her inner life to weave. 


Nor was she dead to pain— 
Another’s was her own; all griefs, all care 
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Which crush souls down amain, 
She ever sought for, always wished to share. 


And chiefly she did love 

To soothe the widow’s ruth, and orphans’ tears; 
With counsel from above, 

Alleviating woe, allaying fears. 


All these, and more, were hers: 

What man may speak not of, but think upon; 
What the pure soul avers 

In secret solitude before God’s throne. 


There was a quiet grace 

In all her actions, tok’ning gentleness, 
Yet firm intent to trace 

The paths of duty leading up to bliss. 


He who created night, 

Earth, and the biding stars, was all her guide; 
She worshipped in his sight, 

She sighed, she wept, she flung away her pride. 


She thought of One who bore 

The awful burden of the world’s despair— 
What could she give Him more 

Than blameless thoughts, a simple life and fair? 


She was and is, for still 


She lives and moves upon the grass-green earth, 
And, as of old, doth fill 
Her heart with peace, still mingling tears with mirth. 


O! could we find her out, 

And learn of her this wild’ring maze to tread! 
And, eased of every doubt, 

Let deadly passions linger with the dead. 


But truth is hard to find, 
And simple souls are oft in error’s thrall, 
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And faith too oft is blind: 
We know a part and yet we know not all. 


The Beautiful Land by the Sea 


AR away in the West there’s a beautiful land, 
And it lies by the shore of the sea, 
And spirits have flown to that region unknown 
To welcome and wait you and me. 


And all the way there we will travel with care, 
Nor the frost nor the rain shall you see, 

For the angels of sleep will come with us and keep 
The fair weather for you and me. 


And the region of dreams, which with wondrous forms 
teems, 
Shall be travelled by you and me, 
Ere we see the far light of the waves day and night 
In that beautiful land by the sea. 


But when we, unwearied, have reached it at last, 
What shall we do there? Let me see: 

We will build us a home of the starlight and foam 
In our beautiful land by the sea. 


We will build us a home of the starlight and foam, 
And the waves’ voice our music will be, 

And the Zephyrs will play by our doors night and day 
In our beautiful land by the sea. 


And ev’ry sweet smell that in Summer doth dwell, 
And ev’ry fair flow’r of the lea 

Shall be wasted no more as in seasons of yore 
In our beautiful land by the sea. 


For the music which flows from the wide open rose 
With the lily’s voice blended will be, 

And with us will come to inhabit our home 
In.our beautiful land by the sea. 
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And ev’ry fair thing, which the ocean can bring, 
Shall be wafted for you and me 

By the waves and the winds, till a harbour it finds 
In our beautiful land by the sea. 


And up from the shore shall the relics of yore 
Be carried for you and me: 

Old songs of the dead whose wild echoes have fled 
From the dim world of memory; 


And the vases which keep the pale nectar of sleep, 
And the weird books of destiny, 

And the vans which upraise the spirit to gaze 
O’er the blue hills of reverie; 


And the gems and the gold of the realms of old, 
And the rich embroiderie, 

And the sumptuous things of embalmed kings 
From the crypts of the isles of the sea. 


And the ocean shall flow, and time come and go, 
And ages on ages shall flee, 

And bear to the glooms of their spiritless tombs 
The dust of the slave and the free. 


But the footsteps and breath of malevolent death 
Shall be shorn, ere they reach you and me, 

Of their ailments unclean and corruptions obscene, 
In our beautiful land by the sea. 


The Little Wren 


A LITTLE wren comes hopping slowly, 
Picking, hopping by the gate; 
Picking, hopping, bending lowly: 
“Little wren, where is thy mate?”’ 


“T neither know nor care,” said she— 
And little wren here cocked her head— 
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“For he has used me cruelly, 
I wish, indeed, that he were dead!” 


“Ah, little wren, how can you say 

You wish your little husband dead, 
When he, perhaps, is far away, 

For you and yours a-gath’ring bread?” 


“Why no,” said she, “’tis not quite that: 
This morning, ere we left the nest, 

He billed and cooed and was quite pat, 
Yet, afterwards, may I be blest, 


“If, when some cherries we had found, 
He did not snap up two to one, 

And then went piping round and round, 
And swore he did it all in fun! 


“And that’s not all; for, yesterday, 
When we flew down to have a drink— 
Down yonder by the little bay— 
What did he do to me? Just think! 


“He pitched me from the margin slickly, 
And, sure as I am not a marten, 
If me he had not picked out quickly, 
I should have been, sir, drowned, that’s certain. 


“And that’s not all; for, one night, he, 
After that sort of time called ‘old’, 

Came home and railed and swore at me— 
Ay; swore! because the nest was cold. 


“And that was true, for, purposely, 
I made the nest unpleasant all; 

And that was right, for why dared he ° 
To stay away from me at all? 


“And all day long with tricks like these 
He vexes, angers me,” she said; 
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“And so, because he loves to tease, 
I wish indeed that he were dead!” 


“Ah, little wren, can you so hate 
Your little friend, you spiteful elf?” 
“Why there’s the rub,” said she, “my mate 
I love as dearly as myself. 


“Yet he so frets me with his ways, 
And keeps me in such fear and dread, 
That I have thought these last few days 
’T were better far if he were dead.” 


“You little wren, come, tell me truly: 
Before the wretched cherry feud, 

Had he not brought the rations duly 
For you and for the callow brood?” 


“Why, yes, that’s true; but, then, I say, 
"Tis no more than he ought, I think; 

And, then, what earthly right had he 
To duck me when I went to drink?” 


“Why, little wren, he did reclaim 
You from the flood, as you have told”; 
“Yes! yes! But, yet, why did he blame 
His wren because the nest was cold?” 


And so this silly wren went on, 
And teazed her silly little head, 
Still crying out, with many a moan, 
“I wish that he or I were dead!” 


To a Morning Cloud 


\ N ] feces thou from the unseen realm of won- 
er, 


To mock my soul, which fain would visit thee, 
And roam unwearied, exploring eagerly 
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Thy furthest vale where sleeps the infant Thunder? 
Alas, so fair art thou I fain would-be 

As one who knew not, and who ne’er could know 
Those yearnings deep which sicken in the heart; 
Those idle thoughts which have in fancy’s flow 
Their frenzied utt’rance and unvalued part. 

Then the fair form of things would I pass by, 
And view thee, glorious cloud, unheedingly. 


What tortured rocks are those? What mountains roll- 
ing? 

What healthy throng of men and maidens sing 

By yonder lake, and all unseen? What echoing 

And shouts are those? What unheard voices calling? 

And, far away, by frequent brook and spring, 

And leafy woods, behind yon snowy hills, 

What jocund shepherds welcome in the morn 

With out-poured beakers ta’en from sparkling rills 

Which sing forever through the tasselled corn? 

Ah me! what happy, happy swains are there! 

What happy maids! what trysts! what joyance fair! 


Who built those palaces and lofty towers, 

With crownéd battlements and standards drooping? 

And, see! what knights pass through the arched ways 
stooping, 

In haste to join fair ladies in their bowers, 

Or bevy-laughers in yon gardens grouping? 

From what far city do those strange folk bring 

Their gleaming sapphires and manorial gold? 

And whence the uncouth people following 

Their fleecy flocks escaping from the fold— 

Those mounting herds whose lives so long have been 

In scented meadow-lands and pastures green? 


Methinks I hear the rolling murmur deep 
Of cascades tumbling o’er the lofty heights, 
Where often, often on the starlit nights, 
The elves go dancing down each rocky steep, 
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And never stop until each one alights 

On grassy plains low-stretching to the sea. 

There late have come, from islands far away, 

The long-lost Argonauts with shouts and glee. 

Their moored craft I see within yon bay— 

Large galleons, scathed by many a whistling breeze, 
And barks, and amber-freighted argosies. 


And yonder there is he perchance who tells 

Of cloudlands lying westward from the sun, 
Where forest-threading creeks and streamlets run, 
By whose banks grow the fadeless asphodels, 
Where every wind is faint with odours won 
From summer boughs, and bees are feasting ever, 
Nor dream at all of laying by their store 
Against the hateful snow which cometh never— 
No, not one hour, to whiten hill-sides o’er, 

And droop, and quite abash the forest’s pride, 
And wretched make the vales and meadows wide. 


Why comest thou to edge our mortal cares, 
Dissembler of the tempest and the storm? 
The glory of thy perishable form 

Is as a momentary dream, which bares 
Mysterious feet in fields and forests warm. 
We know thee, that for our ancestral sin 
Thy beauty shall be wasted like our toil. 
Ruin shall come upon thee, darkness win 
Thy stainless peaks, and poison-fires uncoil 
Like asps within thy vales, yet enforced here, 
Our minds invite thy fleeting fancies dear! 


O golden shape! Fair, full-blown flow’r of heaven! 
Gift of the dawn and far-possessing sea! 

Thou foster-child of sunshine and the free 

Wild air of summer, wherefore art thou given 

To mock us with delights which quickly flee 

Th’ inviting of our souls? Art thou, O God! 
Offended that thy weary children groan, 
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And wither in their anguish at thy rod, 
And think it but small ill to walk alone 
On this thine earth, wishing their cares away, 
Yet finding them grow deadlier day by day? 


QO ’tis enough that the sharp solstice brings 
Numb snow and frost to bite us to the heart; 
That devilish pain and sickness smite apart 
Ease and keen pleasure in the face of things. 
Those gifts from heaven could we take athwart 
Our little eager paths, and bear the cross 
Meekly; yet they are nought to these: hope dies 
And leaves us desolate, and love is loss, 

And hatred burns our bones, and mercy flies 
Our sundering souls, and progress funeral 
Towards the love that reigns and rules o’er all. 


Our pain hath no dismissal, and our joys 

But speed us to our ashes. In life’s charm 

There lifts a cold, intolerable arm 

Which smites the very infant at its ploys. 

Our comfort wastes, and fair forms come to harm— 
Naught lasts but sorrow, all things else decay, 
And time is full of losing and forgetting, 

Our pleasure is as iron and rusts away, 

Our days are grief, and scarcely worth their setting. 
Wherein there is repose and slumber deep, 

And therefore are we thankful for our sleep. 


We are all thankful for a little sleep, 

For therein there is peace and easy death, 

And solace for our sad, impatient breath. 
Perchance therein we lose ourselves, and keep 
Part of an ageless silence; yet one saith 

We are but born to linger and to fear, 

To feel harsh fleeting time and aimless woe. 

Th’ inscrutable decree which brought us here 
Makes myriads wretched and shall keep them so 
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Till death uplifts the bars for those who wait 
And yearn along the soundless gulphs of fate. 


Still let us wait beneath the glorious sun, 

And, be his light or strengthened or subdued, 
Let light come to our eyes, for it is good 

To see the small flow’rs open one by one, 

And see the wild wings fleeting through the wood. 
They grow and perish uncomplainingly, 

And blameless live and end their blameless years. 
And mayhap we are blind, and cannot see 

The rainbow shining in a mist of tears; 

And mayhap we are dull, and cannot feel 

The touch which strengthens and the lips which heal. 


What sudden haste! Why art so quickly going, 
Thou fair beatitude? Ah, canst not stay 

To drowse our aching sense one summer day, 
And feed the light within so faintly glowing? 
Alas, it heedeth not, and, far away, 

The breezy standards wave o’er happier fields. 
But are we fixed? O soul, is there no dawn, 
No rising of some brighter sun which yields 
A welcome recompense for pain? Drift on, 
Thou mimic world! Thou art not all alone— 
We, too, are drifting to the dim unknown. 


Lines to Mount St. Patrick 


G)Fs have I wandered by the pebbly shore, 
And in the woods have had mine own delight 
And quiet pleasure. 
Far-seen expanses, both by day and night, 
- Have warmed my sight, 
And caused my longing spirit soar 
From common sounds up to a lofty measure. 
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Yet never did I greet the clear sublime, 
Until with patient steps I clomb thy steep, 
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And looked beyond 
A thousand forests yielding music deep; 
And saw the thunder leap 
In mist from cataracts, nor heard their rhyme 
Tired in dim distance though mine ear was fond. 


Out o’er the pleasant villages I looked, 
While morning swept the haze from meadows wide. 
And, far away, 
In op’ning woods I saw where Bonnechére brooked 
To swell great Uttwa’s tide, 
And where large streams grew small, and little rills 
Were dimmed from sight afar by distance grey, 
Wedged in the heavens stood the dark blue hills. 


What antique forms I wot lay undescried 
Beyond those hills in lonely valleys deep 
Sweet Fancy drew— 
Of captive maidens weeping side by side, 
Or fairy hermitages lost in sleep. 
For there the distance blent with dim romance, 
And clasped my thought away in regions old. 
I saw the shadows creep 
From ancient days, while dream-like forms anew 
Bestrode the earth, and, in a waking trance, 
Lived o’er again the wondrous age of gold. 


O happy, happy mount, which doth extend 
A wild outlying space for roving thought; 
Spurning the plain 
Where sorrowing eyes and rankling cares abide; 
Where hapless men in weary tangle caught, 
Narrow life’s circumstance to purpose base: 
Thee would I ever seek to ease my pain! 
Nor long, while up thy silent slopes I wend, 
Or loll in idlesse on thy swarthy side, 
For Heav’n to take me from the summer days, 
Away from thee to view Creation wide. 
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Address to a Maid 


ee those twin gardens of delight, 

Thine eyes, were ever in my sight, 
I would no pinks or roses seek, 
Save those which bloom upon thy cheek. 
I would no pleasant perfume breathe 
Save that which parts thy snowy teeth, 
Or in sweet warblings e’er rejoice, 
Save when I listened to thy voice. 
Than in the citadel of love 
I would no other dwelling have. 
For neighbours, then, the jewelled pair, 
Who part each night thy long, loose hair, 
Or other twain who sit upon 
Thy swelling breast as on a throne, 
Or those two, wand’rers since their birth, 
Who set small seals about the earth. 
I would no other seasons find 
Than the reversals of thy mind. 
Thus, thy delight and joy would be 
Enough of summer warmth for me; 
And thy displeasure next would hold 
A season short of wintry cold. 
No other food would I beseech 
Than such as thy smooth chin could reach, 
Or what I otherwise might sip 
About its suburbs, on a lip, 
Or cheek, or, higher, where the snow 
In stainless white the brow doth show. 
No other sickness should I feel 
Than what thy queenly touch could heal, 
Or any weariness or pain 
That thou couldst not remove again. 
Thus all delights would meet in thee, 
And I should live, and live to be, 
(Whilst dwelling in thy many graces) 
A. scorner of those paltry places 
Which cumber pleasant spots of earth, 
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And wis not of the wondrous birth 
Of love, or of the keen degrees 
Of love’s wan languor and disease. 


Why laugh, my love, all love to scorn, 
And, like a stalk of fruitless corn, 

Nor yield nor fill one golden ear 

With promise for the Future’s wear? 
Why hide those eyes? Enough that night 
Finds each, like some starved eremite, 
Shut in with coffin-lids of snow, 

Which chill the fateful forms below. 
Why hide them? They their lustre win 
From fairer fields and floods within, 
And whatsoever thence is ta’en 

Those eyes, my love, must give again. 


Why turn, O love, why turn away, 
Like sunshine from an April day? 
The past is dreary, dumb and cold, 
And love and youth are growing old. 
The past doth wear no weather-locks, 
Bestirs no fields, and feeds no flocks. 
The past is like a hidden grot, 

For years unseen, and so forgot 

Till stumbled on—and then are found 
Some relics. When no longer sound, 
Or form of thine is heard or seen, 

Thou art the past, and then I ween 
Thou art forgotten, too, and, lo! | 
Art buried, though thou think’st not so. 


Why look so haughty and so proud, 
As Time himself to thee had bowed, 
And cringed and craved with humble air 
Permission to preserve thee fair? 

Time cares no whit for thy delight 

In beauty, or in beauty’s might. 

Thou canst not coax him with thine eyes, 
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Or bluff him with asperities! 

Thou canst not hold him in thy fee, 

A vassal to thy sovereignty ; 

For Time his obligation pays 

With silv’ry nights and golden days, 
Till all are quit at last, and paid 

In full by mattock, trench and spade. 


This Time shall come with finger cold 
And wrinkle up thy smooth-set mould; 
Shall come like hoar-frost in the night, 
Shall come like darkness in the light, 
And blind thy sombre eyes with tears, 
And darken thought with sullen fears, 
And, taking thee within his arms, 
Shall husk thy body of its charms, 
And, for a garment, clothe thee in 

A frosty snood and wrinkled skin, 
And for the music of thy voice 

Shall give thee groans, and for thy choice 
A stick, or crutch, to pick thy way 
Adown some autumn’s golden day. 


Then, being mortal, be not proud, 
And—love confessed, and love allowed— 
I'll shield thee with my soul and give 
Thee kiss for kiss, and, as I live, 

Use the deep wonder of thine eyes 

As daily food. And thy sweet sighs 

Shall melt into the warmth of mine, 

And my pale breath shall meet with thine, 
And my lips cling to thee, and sleep 
Shall part us not. Not any deep 

Or the wan, waney light of dreams, 

Or utter space, or height, or gleams 

Of wasteful lightning, or the blore 

Of storms, or any misty shore 

Of sightless sea, or wealth, or fame, 

Or any voice that calls thy name, 
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Or pestilence, or pois’nous breath 

Of calumny—not even death, 

Or the cold, far-averted eyes 

And angry mouths of deities, 

Or the cold unseen feet which press 
Karth’s sullen graves shall dispossess, 
In hell beneath or heaven above, 
My soul of thee, O love! 


Winter 


WAV SEE gadding snow makes hill-sides white, 


And icicles form more and more; 
When niggard Frost stands all the night, 
And taps at snoring Gaffer’s door; 
When watch-dogs bay the vagrant wind, 
And shiv’ring kine herd close in shed; 
When kitchens chill, and maids unkind, 
Send rustic suitors home to bed— 
Then do I say the winter cold, 
It seems to me, is much too bold. 


When winking sparks run up the stalk, 
And faggots blaze within the grate, 
And, by the ingle-cheek, I talk 
With shadows from the realm of fate; 
When authors old, yet ever young, 
Look down upon me from the walls, 
And songs by spirit-lips are sung 
To pleasant tunes and madrigals,— 
Then do I say the winter cold 
Brings back to me the joys of old. 


When morn is bleak, and sunshine cool, 
And trav’llers’ beards with rime are grey; 

When frost-nipt urchins weep in school, 
And sleighs creak o’er the drifted way; 

When smoke goes quick from chimney-top, 
And mist flies through the open hatch; 
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When snow-flecks to the window hop, 
And children’s tongues cling to the latch,— 

Then do I sigh for summer wind, 

And wish the winter less unkind. 


When merry bells a-jingling go, 
And prancing horses beat the ground; 
When youthful hearts are all aglow, 
And youthful gladness rings around; 
When gallants praise, and maidens blush 
To hear their charms so loudly told, 
Whilst echoing vale and echoing bush 
Halloo their laughter, fold on fold,— 
Then do I think the winter meet, 
For gallants free and maidens sweet. 


When great pines crack with mighty sound, 
And ice doth rift with doleful moan; 
When luckless wanderers are found 
Quite stiff in wooded valleys lone; 
When ragged mothers have no sheet 
To shield their babes from winter’s flaw; 
When milk is frozen in the teat, 
And beggars shiver in their straw,— 
Then do I hate the winter’s cheer, 
And weep for springtime of the year. 


When ancient hosts their guests do meet, 
And fetch old jorums from the bin; 
When viols loud and dancers’ feet 
In lofty halls make mickle din; 
When jokes pass round, and nappy ale 
Sends pleasure mounting to the brain; 
When hours are filched from night so pale, 
And youngsters sigh and maids are fain,— 
Then do I hail the wintry breeze 
Which brings such ripened joys as these. 


But, when the winter chills my friend, 
And steals the heart-fire from his breast; 
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Or woos the ruffian wind to send 
One pang to rob him of his rest— 
All gainless grows the Christmas cheer, 
And gloomy seems the new year’s light, 
For joy but lives when friends are near, 
And dies when they do quit the sight.— 
Then, winter, do I cry, “thy greed 
Is great, ay, thou art cold indeed!” 


Summer 


H IE me now, and give me rest 

In great fields by Summer drest; 
Where the moist pea-bloom is seen 
Smiling on the tender bean; 
Where the corn unfolds its silk, 
And unhoards earth’s balmy milk; 
Or where stand the oaten leaves, 
Dreaming of the autumn sheaves; 
Or where lovingly entwine 
The vetchling and the sweet woodbine. 
Or let me entranced go 
Where the heavy hautboys grow, 
And receive the first impress 
Of the summer’s fruitfulness. 


Urged by silver-footed June, 
Summer dons her flowery shoon, 
And, where Spring was wont to be, 
On the green, herd-haunted lea, 
Sports in youthful gaiety. 

Now she lays her cheek full low, 
Bosoming all flow’rs which grow, 
Till the blinkards ope their eyes, 
And from prison-dreams arise, 
Wond’ring at the fond caress 
Which sets free their loveliness. 
Now she roams the valleys through, 
Licking up the clammy dew 
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Which bows down the tender grass, 
Sick-sore with the wealth it has. 
This she takes where roses pine, 
And drops it softly from her eyne, 
Till they quick forget again 
Irksome days and faintish pain. 


Now, the lazy, lagging hours 
Drowse within her sun-built bowers, 
And her leafy henchmen keep 
Linkéd arms in poppied sleep. 
Silently in musky dell 

All dew-dropping zephyrs dwell, 
While the smooth, eloinéd sky 
Feeds her flocks of clouds which lie 
Basking ’neath with sunny smiles 
Ere they hasten to their toils, 

And from ocean bring again 
Thunder-gloom and panting rain. 


O Day! give me all thy beams, 

All thy warm, embodied dreams, 
Such as pant in meadow still, 

By streamlet brink, or upland hill. 
O Fields! give me all your flow’rs 
Which beguile the wanton Hours, 
All sweet dews which night distils, 
All your shallow, whisp’ring rills, 
All your deeply perfumed breath, 
Ewv’ry note each small bird hath, 
Ewv’ry breeze by woods delayed, 
Each cool place those woods have made— 


So may I thy riches prove 

Till Sleep bring me dreams of love, 
Dreams of by-gone chivalry, 
Wassailing and revelry, 

And Jordly seasons long since spent 
In bout, and joust, and tournament. 
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And, mid visioned feats of arms, 
Fierce attacks and rude alarms, 

Let my dreams run back to thee, 
Chastely fair Eurydice! 

To the lover and the lute, 

Which made the mighty torrents mute, 
And rumbling hell itself grow meek, 
While iron tears from Pluto’s cheek 
Rolled down. Then let processions pass— 
Bacchanals, each with his lass, 
Waving mighty clusters round, 
Tipsily, until the ground 

Purples with the clammy juice, 
Spoilt for quaffing, spoilt for use. 
And let nymph-attended Pan 

Come in habit of a man, 

Singing songs of reeds and rushes, 
Elder brakes and hazel bushes. 

See him swing and jig about, 

Whilst the merry, rabble rout 
Chases round with joinéd hands, 
Twitching slily, when he stands, 

At his back, his garments tearing, 
All his swart, brute-buttocks baring. 
And let Comus and his crew 

Shout until the welkin blue 

Claps its hands in quick refrain, 
And echoes o’er and o’er again. 
Flushed and jolly is his face, 

With something of Olymp’an grace 
Still ling’ring on his beamy brow: 
Now lolls he on the ground, and now 
His youthful revellers recline, 
Draining beakers full of wine, 

Or, upstarting from the green, 
With a wild, unsteady mien, 

Tread a measure on the sod, 

In honour of the mirthful god. 
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Then let my spirits sink or swim, 

And now grow bright, or now grow dim; 
For Hermes waves his mystic wand, 
And all is hushed—the rivers stand; 
The rain sleeps midway from the earth, 
And lab’ring mothers long for birth; 
The birds hang motionless in air, 

And, Silence, aching everywhere, 

A dumb and heavy darkness brings 
Upon all manner of sweet things. 

Lo! creepeth in my hearing then 

The windy tread of lifeless men— 
Grim skeletons in rattling hosts, 

Wan spectres, and unhouseled ghosts! 
They draw anear, they lean upon me, 
They lay their clammy fingers on me! 
Hell-doomed, of floating gloom I drink, 
And none to save, I sink! I sink! 
Dear Mother! hear a mortal’s call, 

And help me, save me ere I fall. 


Awake! Awake! The woods are bright 
With mirror-leaves and slumb’ry light. 
The streams are singing madrigals, 

And bird to bird in gladness calls. 
Buzzing whispers float about, 

And, from afar, the ploughman’s shout 
And dinner-hollas are upborne 

From trumpet-wood and valley-horn. 


Ye who faint with city moil, 

Come and stay with me awhile. » 

We will find a mossy bed, 

With awning branches overhead, 

And juicy coolness of large leaves, 
Much longed for by the swelt’ring beeves, 
And, enravished, we will go 

Where the honeysuckles grow— 

We will pluck them. Come with me, 
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To the vales and forest free, 

Where the runnels, as of yore, 

Keep for us a varied store 

Of gleams and glooms and pebbled edges, 
Maliows, pipy reeds and sedges. 

We will haunt the meadows all, 

And barren leas where berries fall 
From spiny twigs in juicy sweetness, 
And mark betimes the nimble fleetness 
Of startled wild-deer breaking cover, 
Or lazy flight of fat-winged plover, 
And, our pleasures to enhance 

With a new delight, perchance 
Waylay some Driad as she broods 

In silence mid leaves-dropping woods. 


Now the big, full-breasted sun 

All his downward course hath run, 
And silent vesper shineth through 

Her heavenly shroud of purple hue. 
The hour has come for greetings sweet, 
The quiet hour for blessings meet, 

And sober souls may now repast, 

On what the day had overcast; 

For Summer quiteth not the sight, 

But dwelleth, mingleth with the night, 
And crowns her hulky crags and trees 
With light from starry palaces. 

Now weird Imagination finds 

A cave where lodge night-whisp’ring winds, 
Sees Hecate gleaning baleful dew 

By lonely tarn or rustling yew, 

Or hears the night-hag muttering 

O’er bubbling brook or haunted spring. — 
Aghast she flies the hated scene, 

With wild affright and startled mien, 
Then stops, and broods, and starts again 
At thievish shadows on the plain. 
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But purer fancies will be ours! 

We will haunt the moon-lit bow’rs, 
Where matchless odours faint in flight 
From primrose fountains of the night. 
And, amid our varied joys, 

We will muse on Summer’s ploys:— 
How no partial gifts are hers, 

But now the palms and now the firs 
Are dozed with kisses balmy-sweet 
From lips which breathe a pulsing heat. 
How she is the blessed wafter 

Of forest tunes and streamy laughter, 
When Spring hath lifted in a trice 
The Winter’s heavy lid of ice, 

And travels east, and travels west, 
Till the nations all are blest. 

Then will we mingle sad with sweet, 
And think how wonderfully fleet 

Are brightest things, how quick o’ercast 
With the shadow, with the past; 

And how to blackened embers turn 


The hearts of those poor ones that mourn 


Excess of joy; ay, how they waste 

Their fateful lives who ever haste 

From shine to shine, till in the shade 
Of darkling years, where truth has made 
A bitter tomb for king and clown, 

They lay their loathéd pleasures down. 
Then will we think upon, and bless 
The wise whose heart ne’er beats amiss; 
Whose charity is large, whose hand 

Is full of counsels featly planned 

To trick despair of ev’ry spoil, 

And quicken hope, and brighten toil; 
Who knows the pleasures without pain, 
Fast-followers in Virtue’s train, 

And, ’neath their softly-dropping balm, 
Lightly layeth palm to palm, 
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Till his hands are incense-full. 


Sleep, now, and dream of fruitage cool 
Mellowing on the heavy boughs. 

Sleep and dream of upturned brows 
Ever gazing where afar 

The heav’ns’ own tender blossoms are 
Ev’ry moment fainter growing. 

Sleep and dream of dear ones glowing 
With delight, and lovely all, 

While the rosy music-fall 

Leaps ’twixt their snowy-tinted teeth. 
Sleep and dream of ev’ry heath 
Where blooms resort for peacefulness, 
And unseen fingers love to dress 

Fair, healthy bow’rs and leafy ways 
Through the long Summer’s shining days. 


My Love—A Rhapsody 


Veo hath not seen my love? Her violet eyes 

Like morning blooms awake, and, all aglow, 
The heaw’nly fruitage yet untasted lies 

On the full lip which swells and smiles below. 
The movements of her noiseless feet keep time 

To tremulous music of a world-old song 
Which all the Hours do breathe into her ear; 

And many, many languish in their prime, 
For hopeless love of her who hath been long 

My chiefest joy through the full-seasoned year. 


Be not too boist’rous, or too free to take 
Those curls into thy lap, O Summer wind! 
But, ever gently, let the faint breeze make 
Cool places for her midst the leaves, or find 
Some dome-like cloud to hide her from the sun. 
And, Winter Solstice, when you draw anear, 
Breathe not too rudely on her tender form— 
Ah, make not chill my love! for she hath won 
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My very soul from me, and I do fear 
The rash snow-wreathing, and the heedless storm! 


Who hath not seen my love? Ye twining flow’rs, 

I know she hath been with you, for you droop, 
And pine for her fond presence, and the hours 

Seem dull and dark when she no more doth stoop 
To kiss away the dew-drops from each lip; 

And, O sad streamlets, tell me why ye mourn! 
Mayhap it is for lack of those twin feet 

Which she all carelessly is wont to dip, 
And lave within your flood at eve’s return, 

When love’s hours run to moments swift and sweet. 


Mayhap ye grieve for her divided care— 
(O fondest care which e’er did grace the earth!) 
Yet still ye seem not unto her less fair, 
Though love hath come to quiet down her mirth. 
And, though sweet fancy flees your wanderings, 
And lurks in love’s own world within, and fears 
And hopes new-born within her bosom swell, 
Yet ev’ry lucent, dew-clad morning brings 
Its cool delight, and, list’ning, still she hears 
The vestal Nature hymning in her cell. 


Here let me linger by my love’s own stream, 
And gaze into the water where it frets 
In endless monotone, till, in a dream, - 
It slips away with me, and quite forgets 
Its ancient haunts amid the peaceful woods. 
Then, in another land, my love with me 
Will sit and sing old summer-songs of youth 
By its green banks, and take the amber floods 
Of sunset, or the silence of the sea 
To witness our firm oaths and plighted truth. 


Yea, though she loved me not, still would I bring 
A vision of her beauty to the mead, 
“Midst hummings soft, and music on the wing, 
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And daisies huddling with the tangled weed. 
Still would I place pale blossoms in her hair, 

And, in her lap, moist lilies, white and wan, 
And meadow-sweet which rarest scent distils. 

And all the wilds would know that she was there, 
For I would call her name till Echo ran 

From vale to vale, far-questioning the hills. 


I ask not how this pleasing fondness came 
Into my heart, and yet, for many a time, 
I have been mirthful at love’s very name, 
Who now, alas! am vanquished ere my prime. 
I ask not. *Tis enough for me to feel 
The quick pulse throbbing and the hastened breath, 
When all the soul-fed brightness of her eyes 
Doth gleam upon me: then my senses steal 
Away from me, as from some saint who saith 
Deep pray’rs, or maketh holy sacrifice. 


O that the twinkling eve were come again, 

To feed with dew the soft melodious leaves, 
And wake the nodding primrose which hath lain 

For hours and hours unseen, like one who weaves 
Forever his day-dreams and sits apart. 

So to my love’s own bower might I repair, 
Where she, in slumber and sweet fancies wreathing, 

Doth steal all beauty from the night—and there 
Be mute, and still the beatings of my heart, 

And kneel and listen to her quiet breathing. 


Ay, I will listen while the wan stars wheel 
Along the dusk, and watch each cloudy lid 
Of thine, my love, until thou dost reveal 
Those clearer planets which beneath lie hid. 
Then wilt thou place thy paly cheek to mine, 
And feel the sadness of love’s ecstasy, 
And I will kiss away thy painless tears. 
Ah, closer, closer, may our thoughts entwine 
This night, sweet love, this night while you and I 
Make patient promise for the future years. 
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Alice 


nH H, where is the Spring, mother dear, 
And when will it come back again? 
For this sad snow fills me with fear, 
And I long for the soft-falling rain. 
And I long for the glad, green leaves, 
And the sweet little birds on the wing, 
And the swallows which chirp round the eaves— 
Oh, Mother, let’s go seek the Spring.” 


And then the fond mother did chide, 
Leaning over her sick one’s brow, 
Nor her sad, swift tears could she hide, 
Nor her sighs could she stifle I trow. 
For the drooping child still cried, “Come! 
To the sweet spring mead let us pass, 
For I long for the wild bee’s hum, 
And the grasshopper’s chirp in the grass.” 


“No! The rough winds are blowing, my child, 
And the sad snow falls far and wide, 

And the bleak woods are leafless and wild, 
And sigh on the gloomy hill-side. 

And all the eave-cabins are still, 
And the linnets in other lands sing, 

And the thrush and the lone whippoorwill— 
Let us wait yet awhile for the Spring.” 


“Oh no, let us seek it, I pray, 
While yet I have strength, mother dear, 
To roam o’er the hills far away, 
And find the sweet bud of the year. 
For I dream of the rivulet’s brink, 
And I sigh at the sad thoughts they bring, 
When of all the sweet blossoms I think 
Which gleam far away in the Spring.” 


But the death-flakes began to fall, 
And the soft cheeks grew white as snow, 
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And the eye-lids closed down like a pall 
On the little round orbs below. 

"T'was winter within and without, 
For the fond little spirit took wing, 

Nor could the bereaved mother doubt 
That her soul was away to the Spring! 


To My Photograph 


eer of Myself! Go seek my fair, 
And tell her of the days we’ve seen, 
In pleasant palaces of air 
Where we have been. 


And tell my love how you and I 

Have seen strange suns on dream-lakes glow, 
And seen the nightmare-moon on high, 

Ay, long ago. 


How, often from the world unseen 
We’ve slipt into the realm of things, 

Where chance hath led through fields of green 
Our wanderings. 


How, often in the warm old woods, 

Drowsed with the forest-fumes we’ve lain; 
Or studied all their changing moods 

In shine or rain. 


Or traced the small streams to their source 
High up amidst the meadow lands, 
And parted branches in our course 
With patient hands. 


And studied out the storied hill, 
The lake, the legendary vale, 

Or read, ’midst leaves and shadows still, 
Some breezy tale. 
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And drank where the wild Indians drank, 
And walked together where they walked; 
Ay, met their shades by many a bank, 
And with them talked. 


Or on the mountain summit stood, 
High-gazing o’er the forests wide, 

And stayed against the solitude 
With silent pride. 


Or caught the muse where myriads kept 
Their hideous strife and needless wars, 
Or where the silent city slept 
Beneath the stars. 


Or waked, amidst the hum of men, 
From dreams of temples by the sea, 

Of stoléd priests, and old world ken, 
And harmony. 


Yes! waked to find some men unkind, 
And others vain, and others false— 

Cold, sordid reptiles who would bind 
One’s very pulse. 


And women, too, with paltry shapes 
Teazed out of nature’s flowing forms— 
The early devotees to tapes 
And coffin-worms. 


With here and there a pleasant soul 
To cheer our travel to the grave, 

And calm us ere we reach the goal 
Where willows wave. 


And art thou then my very sprite, 
And not some crafty, cunning elf, 

Deceiving me—my own glad light? 
My second self? 
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Come, then, and toast with me my love 
In one ripe draught—’tis meet, I think 

That thou and I our joy should prove— 
What! canst not drink? 


Drear, voiceless shape, thou know’st not, then, 
The cheerful usage of the vine; 

Its keen delights, beyond your ken, 
Alone are mine. 


Alack, poor shade! I pity thee, 
And, if the mode I could but know, 
I quickly here would set you free 
From your Limbo. 


Yet this revenge there is in store, 
This vantage hast thou over me, 

That, though it seems not, I am more 
A ghost than thee. 


For, though thou canst not weep, or groan, 
Or take life’s pleasant things on trust, 

Thou shalt, perchance, be looked upon 
When I am dust. 


Stanzas from the Heart 


iis morning dew, and eke the gentle rain 
Are grateful to the earth ; 
They usher in the birth 
Of flow’rs and fruitfulness. The scorchéd plain 
Drinks deep the draught and all things bloom again. 


The sweet winds fan the leaves until they lisp — 
Soft music in our ears, 
And drop the pearly tears 

Aurora wept on them ere morning broke, 

And am’rous Day from fev’rish dreams awoke. 
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They kiss the water till the wavelet swells, 
And lifts its glassy face 
To an unseen embrace. 
Then sigh away where some fond maiden trips 
And steals the nectar from her coral lips. 


Like wanton thieves they wander mongst the flow’rs, 
Kissing the violet 
With od’rous moisture wet, 
And waft those sweets where suff’rers moan with pain, 
Making them long for primrose meads again. 


All these do move me much, fair girl, but thou 
Dost wield a mightier power, 
For one dim fleeting hour 
Of bliss with thee creates what ne’er can cloy— 
A world, an exaltation and a joy. 


Give me those kisses—they are mine! In truth, 
Desire and love of thee 
Are as a boundless sea 
Which ebbeth, floweth, swelleth in my heart, 
Bearing deep thoughts from which I may not part. 


Garland thy milky arms around my neck, 
And let thine orbéd eyes 
Their orient merchandize 

Discover in the wasting of the light 

Like stars which shed their glory in the night. 


Or let me sleep, as doth a wearied child, 
Clasped to thy beating breast, 
In dreamy mansion blest, 
And wake to find thine ageless smiles indeed 
The fragrant dew on which young love doth feed. 
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Prologue to Tecumseh 


ALL in the last few leaves, yes, call them in, 

For ev’ry bird hath ceased its shrilly din, 
And all the butterflies are deadly sick. 
Beneath the sallow walks the dew-worms sleek 
Lie many-coiled, and all the toiling bees 
Grow tired of bootless journeys to the leas. 
Sheep that do wend far distances afoot, 
Nipping crisp herbage close unto the root, 
Now leave much fleecy wealth in thorny passes, 
Seeking in vain the tangled summer grasses. 
And he who loves wood-violets now must part 
Wan leaves thick strewn in coverts close and start 
More than one centipede or crooked worm 
Before he hath delight. The pleasant form 
Of many a tiny flow’r in blue and white 
And crimson-spotted meets no more the sight. 
Belike those flow’rs of which none knows the name, 
Yet, if you ask, some youth with eye aflame, 
And reddened cheek will tell you that they come 
With screaming blue-jays and the early hum 
Of yellow bees, and through whole months bestreak 
Damp places where the mad-weed and false leek 
Allure the rav’nous kine which largely feed, 
Then quick return with nostrils all ableed’ 
And milk that curdles sudden in the pail. 
He now that listens hears the tamping flail 
Quick-plied, or, if the yellow fields have been 
Profuse in pipy straw, now may be seen 
Their rustling gold heaped high above the eaves, 
And horses panting while the brainéd sheaves 
With stour and din drift from the barn-ways wide. 
The balsam thickets by the meadow side 
Are green and still. Should one here fall asleep 
In pastoral dreaminess, small flies will keep 
A little mid-day uproar overhead. 
Nor will one wake until the sun hath sped 
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And lowings loud one’s drowsy sense affright. 

The glossy milk plant’s scarfs of snowy white 

Have blown away into the neighb’ring fields, 

And little pleasure now the meadow yields 

Save ’tis the permeant joy of odours strange 
From reed and flag outborne, and the wide range 
Of sallow rushes and the sunburnt fern. 

Ah! now the loneliest very loneliest tarn, 

With prickly ash engirt, seems lonelier far 

Than when with flushing eve the summer star 
Tapered her beams aslant the smooth-topt wood. 
And lonelier now seems each wan solitude, 

With little lake low-couched among the hills, 

And noisy murmurings of hidden rills 

Swoll’n with the steady fall of autumn rain. 

Once more the oak is humbled, and again, 

With ragged stems and spray quite tempest-shorn, 
The aged elms and hoary birches mourn. 

He that doth listen now will something hear— 
’Tis Winter’s hounds a-baying up the year. 
Therefore the timid hare with all his kin 

Grows winter-white, and squirrels have gathered in 
Their forest spoils. Therefore the wild fowl takes 
Its seaward flight and leaves its peaceful lakes 
Lost in the mighty bosom of the wood. 

The faintest winds which blow there are imbued 
With old traditions, but the brave of yore, 

Who gave them meaning, tread the paths no more. 


Their mem’ries haunt adown the wid’ning years, 

Still teazing us from quiet into tears; 

And restless longings, amid all our ploys 

And fev’rish ventures, with unwonted noise 

Of leaves and stony brooks are ever coming 
Troubling our minds as doth a wild bee’s humming 
The dungeoned captive. Straightway then we seek 
O’erbranchéd forest-ways and haunt each creek 
Till teeming Fancy, profuse of her powers, 
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Peoples the woods. Once more th’ heroic hours 
Flare up within the overcultured brain. 
We see the camp-fires gleaming, and again 
We see the wigwams by the river-side 
Outpour their crafty breed, and swart forms glide 
From thickets noiselessly. Amidst the throng 
Powhattan comes, Tomocomo the strong, 
Bold Wingina and lofty Ensenore. | 
What Wampanoag strideth quick before 
With haughty port? ’Tis great Massassoit! 
The cunning Uncas hastes, his dark eye lit 
With fury, and from Pokanoket’s glade 
Canonchet, too, the last, the lost has strayed 
With hapless Weetamore. 

Again we hear 
The wild, mad war-whoop ringing loud and clear— 
*Tis Pontiac! *Tis Pontiac the fierce! 
I saw his vengeful, horrid weapon pierce 
The pale-face enemy. I saw him lift 
His sun-burnt arm, and straight out flew a gift 
Of warriors from the woods, and after them 
A melancholy madman sighing came— 
*T was Logan, sad old Logan, who hath sent 
A thrilling plaint for nations’ wonderment 
Through the wide world. But whence that sudden stir— 
Those voices reaching through the woods? The fir 
Gives solemn utt’rance, and the steady oak 
Prospers against full many a laboured stroke 
Of rough and bullying wind. Yet ’tis not these; 
For now they shout, and all the forest trees 
Shake to their roots; and now they shout, and all 
The last encrimsoned autumn leaves down fall. 
I hear them shout ’tis great Tecumseh hastes 
O’er creek and moor, and wild outlying wastes. 
They shout again, and then, with lofty stride, 
Tecumseh comes to weld the nations wide. 
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Werter 


eae the night hath closed at last 
O’er my day dream of happiness. 

Hope, joy and peace—all these are past, 

The loving look, the kind caress. 


The dear delight which warmed by heart— 
The body and the mystery 

Of love, divinest, purest part 

Of the soul’s wealth—has fled from me. 


Throb, tender heart! It throbs in vain— 
In vain ye tender passions burn! 

The generous bliss, the pleasing pain— 
Ah, these can never more return. 


Back, back, ye thronging thoughts, no more 
Me mock with your delusive light! 

The fancies which your glad beams bore 
Have faded in eternal night. 


Frown solemnly, ye dizzy clouds, 

And cast dull shadows o’er the earth— 
Drink up the moon! my griefs, as shrouds, 
Have muffled up the heart’s quick mirth. 


Wave high, ye overhanging woods 
And whisper sadly of the tomb. 
Lonely I trace your solitudes, 
And haunt your melancholy gloom. 


The hour of darkness, storm and fears 
Broods o’er the dim, benighted plain. 
There let me go, and mingle tears 
With passionate weeping of the rain. 
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The Fire-Flies 


| FASS an ill-favoured thief, the murk hath crept 
—4 Into the air, and greedily devoured 

Eve’s last, wan smiles. One shaggy cloud which wept 
Great puddling drops upon the ground, and show’red 
Its tepid moisture, till the mists arose, 

Earthborn, and, like a cloud, all reeking went 

From out the meadows, where the saffron grows, 

Up to the summer height—one shaggy cloud, 

Which the tressed Morning from the east had sent, 
Against her coming, to o’erspread and shroud 
Earth’s fruited bosom from the blist’ring sun, 

Still hangs above the drowsy hills, quite spent 

And wretched-looking; while the black fiend, Night, 
In vales and hollow places ’reft of light, 

Broods o’er the spoils he from the day hath won. 


How dreamy-dark it is! 
Men yawn for weariness, and hoard their gains, 
While careful housewives drown the kitchen fires, 
Then slip to bed to snore away their pains, 
And bury for a time all low desires. 3 
The plodding oxen, dragging creaky wains 
O’er bosky roads, their ancient horns entwine, 
Lick their huge joles, and think of bedded stalls, 
And munching of sweet corn. The lick’rous swine 
Huddled in routed turf, neglect the calls 
And pinches of their young, and hide their dugs, 
Swoll’n with a lazy milk, whilst timid sheep, 
Far from their winter-folds of knotty fir, 
Dream of lean wolves and bleatings in their sleep. 


Yet there are those that oft the silence mock, 

For life wings through the darkness everywhere, 
And night’s dull, ugly brood is all astir. 

The flapping bat and hungry-snapping hawk 
Now glut themselves with innocent, droning flies, 
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Whisked from the dingy commonwealth of air. 
The loathsome toad, which foul infection breeds 
And lep’rous sores, hops o’er the dusty walk, 
And, in the hollows where the river lies, 

The hoarse frogs sprawl among the bedded reeds, 
And croak harsh ditties to their uncouth mates. 
The moon-eyed owl unto the forest prates, 

And greedy cranes and herons wade about, 
Draggling the weedy stream in search of food— 
While far around the darkling woods agree 

To hide their dancing leaves and gloomy be. 


This is the very hour when witches ride 
Through barren air unto the elfish rout, 

Where trickish spells and sorcery are brewed; 
When jack-o’-lanterns o’er the quagmire glide, 
Seen by the tipsy hind, who straightway thinks 
Of alehouse uproar, and in fancy drinks 
Great, cheering goblets of the beaded stout: 
And them he follows until quite worn out 

With perilous trudging o’er the hummocks damp, 
When, all at once, they flicker off, and leave 
The lazy lubber in the foggy swamp, 
Knee-deep in oozing sludge. This is the hour 
When fire-flies flit about each lofty crag, 

And down the valleys sail on lucid wing, 
Luring their spouses to the love-decked bower. 


I see them glimmer where the waters lag 

By winding bays, and to the willows sing; 

And, far away, where stands the forest dim, 
Huge-built of old, their tremulous lights are seen. 
High overhead they gleam like trailing stars, 
Then sink adown, until their emerald sheen 

Dies in the darkness like an evening hymn— 
Anon to float again in glorious bars 

Of streaming rapture, such as man may hear 
When the soul casts its slough of mortal fear. 
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And now they make rich spangles in the grass, 

Gilding the night-dew on the tender blade; 

Then hover o’er the meadow-pools to gaze 

At their bright forms shrined in the dreamy glass 

Which earth, and air, and bounteous rain have made. 

One moment, and the thicket is ablaze 

With twinkling lamps which swing from bough to 
bough: 

Another, and like sylphids they descend 

To cheer the brook-side where the bell-flow’rs grow. 


Near and more near they softly come, until 
Their little life is busy at my feet; 

They glow around me, and my fancies blend 
Capriciously with their delight, and fill 

My wakeful bosom with unwonted heat. 
One lights upon my hand, and there I clutch 
With an alarming finger its quick wing: 
Erstwhile so free, it pants the tender thing! 
And dreads its captor and his handsel touch. 


Where is thy home? On what strange food dost feed, 
Thou fairy haunter of the moonless night? . 
From what far nectar’d fount, or flow’ry mead 
Glean’st thou, by witching spells, thy sluicy light? 


Thou mock’st at darkness, and thy footsteps are 
Where gloom hangs thickest on the swart, damp earth; 
And, like a thought, thou comest from afar 

In fitful glee—say hadst thou e’er a birth? 


Mayhap thou hast a heart which trembles now 
For thy dear young, beneath this shining dome; 
And fond affections which, I know not how, 

Find in thy tiny frame a gentle home. 


And mayhap, too, thy little lips could tell 
Of am’rous meetings, and of ample bliss, 
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In green pavilions where thy loved ones dwell— 
Go seek them now and give them thy fond kiss. 


It flits, and disappears, perchance has found 

A grave, and I have marred an innocent life; 
Perchance ’tis with its mates, for, all around, 
The air in fitful radiance is rife. 

They gleam and shimmer in a guileless strife, 
A heav’n of stars, sprung from the earth’s warm breast, 
Clad with inservient fire, and sprightly all, 
Touched by no sorrow, by no cares oppressed! 
The moving hours speed on apace, and fall 
Like faded garlands in the lap of time; 

Yet still the fire-flies sparkle ev’ rywhere, 

And seem like wandering Peris as they climb 
Up through the gloomy vault of misty air. 


At length the sky is flecked with dingy streaks, 
And Morn comes striding o’er the eastern hills, 
Muffled in angry trappings which foretell 

A coming storm; and now each fire-fly seeks 
Its distant home, to drink from leafy rills, 

And feed on mulse and sweetest hydromel. 
Hark to the chirrup and the tinkling bell! 
Rude chanticleer now winds his drowsy horn 
To the bleached darkness of the drizzly morn. 
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Frowns and Smiles 


I THOUGHT the world was cold and dull, 
That clouds on clouds were darkly piled, 

All bleak and sombre, anguish-full— 

I fancied this till Cathos smiled. 


I thought the world was warm and bright, 
That mirth and laughter floated round 

The heart’s bright chambers day and night— 
I fancied this till Cathos frowned. 
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She frowns, she smiles, by turns my heart 
Is sad, is glad—its ev’ry tone 

Of gay or grave she doth impart 

By that strange magic all her own. 


But let me only laugh or weep, 

I would not have another gain 

Those frowns, those smiles which she doth keep 
To woo my tears, to ease my pain. 


August 
D ULL August! Maiden of the sultry days, 


And Summer’s latest born! When all the woods 


Grow dim with smoke, and smirch their lively green 
With haze of long-continued drought begot; 
When every field grows yellow, and a plague 

Of thirst dries up its herbage to the root, 

So that the cattle grow quite ribby-lean 

On woody stalks whose juices all are spent; 
When every fronded fern in mid-wood hid 

Grows sick and yellow with the jaundice heat, 
Whilst those on hill-sides glare with patchy red; 
When streamlets die upon the lichened rocks, 
And leave the bleaching pebbles shining bare, 
And every mussel shell agape and parched, 

And small snail-craft quite emptied of their crews; 
When not one angel-cloud is to be seen 

To image coolness and the coming rain, 

But all the air with stour and dust is filled, 
Through which the sun stares with a pallid face 
On which one long may look, and turn, and read 
Some prophecy of old with eyes undimmed; 
When every morn is fiery as the noon, 

And every eve is fiery as the morn, 

And every night a prison hot and dark, 

Where one doth sleep and dream of pleasant snow, 
And winter’s icicles and blessed cold, 
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But, soon awakes, with limbs uneasy cramped, 

And garments drenched, and stifled, panting breath; 
When life itself grows weary of its use, 

And mind is tarnished with the hue of things, 

And thoughts are sickened with o’erdarkened food; 
When man uneasy strolls, a listless mome 

In museless misery, a wretch indeed— 

Say, fiery maiden, with the scorching eyes, 

What hast thou left to chain us to the earth? 


Ah, there are busy forms which, all unsought, 
Find yet a relish in thy scanty store. 

And, for that blooms are scarce, therefore the bee 
Wades knee-deep in the purple thistle tops, 
And shares their sweetness with the hungry wasp. 
Therefore the butterfly comes sailing down, 
And, heedless, lighting on a hummer’s back, 
Soon tacks aloft in sudden strange alarm, 
Whilst bee and wasp quick scurry out of sight, 
And leave their treasures to the plodding ant. 
The beetle in the tree-top sits and sings 

His brassy tune with increase to the end, 

And one may peep and peer amongst the leaves, 
Yet see him not though still he sits aloft, 

And winds his reedy horn into the noon. 

Now many a sob is heard in thickets dim, 
Where little birds sit, pensive, on the spray, 
And muse mayhap on the delights of Spring; 
And many a chitmunk whistles out its fear, 
And jerks and darts along the panneled rails, 
Then stops, and watches with unwinking eyes 
Where you do stand, as motionless as death; 

But should you wag a finger through the air, 

Or move a-tiptoe o’er the crispy sod, 

"Twill snudge away beneath the balsam brush, 
Quick lost and safe among the reddened spray. 
Now one may sit within a little vale, 

Close to the umbrage of some wood whose gums 
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Give heavy odours to the heavy air, 

And watch the dusty crackers snap their wings, 
Whilst gangs of blue-flies fetch a buzzing teaze 
Of mad, uneasy whirlings overhead. 

Now one may mark the spider trim his web 
From bough to bough, and sorrow at the fate 
Of many a sapless fly quite picked and bare, 
Still hanging lifeless in the silken mesh, 

Or muse upon the maze of insect brede 

Which finds a home and feeds upon the leaves 
Till naught but fibre-skeletons are hung 

From branch to branch up to the highest twig. 
And many a curious pleasance may be seen 

And strange disport. Of such the wondrous glee 
The joinéd gnats have in their headlong flight; 
The wild’ring quest of horse-flies humming past 
In twos and threes, and the small cloud of wings 
Which mix and throng together in the sun. 

A num’rous kin dart shining o’er some pool 
Spared from the general wreck of water store, 
And from the lofty woods crow-blackbird trains 
Chuck o’er the barren leas with long-drawn flight. 
Far o’er the hills the grouse’s feath’ry drum 
Beats quick and loud within a beechen copse, 
And, sometimes, when the heavy woods are still, 
A single tap upon the hemlock spire 

Dwells with the lonely glades in echoes deep. 


Then with the eve come sounds of varied note. 
The boys troop clam’ring to the woods, and curs 
Yelp sharply where the groundhog’s lair is found. 
The horn has called the reapers from the fields, 
And, now, from cots half-hid by fruited trees, 

The homely strains of fiddle or of fife, 

Which distance sweetens with a needed art, 

Come dropping on the ear. And sometimes, too, 
If sparks are deemed sincere, and rustic love 

Run smooth, the merry milkmaids sing 
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A fallow’s length with pails at elbow slung, 

Or, while they thrust the draw-well dangler down, 
’Gainst which the swains oppose their yielding strength, 
Laugh loud and long, or scold with mimicked heat. 


These find a pleasure in the waste of days, 
And strive against the mis’ry of the time 
With am’rous snares and artifice of love. 

Not less those faithful ones who look upon 
This weather-sorrow with sufficing joy— 

The old, who still would linger with their seed, 
And snatch a little comfort from the earth. 
Still would they gaze upon the simmering sun, 
And take the warmth into their aged bones, 
Nor cavil with the hindrances which stay. 

The lethal hour when death shall come and bend 
Their reverend heads into the restful grave. 


Hail August! Maiden of the sultry days, 

To thee I bring the measured meed of praise. 

For, though thou hast besmirched the day and night, 
And hid a wealth of glory from our sight, 

Thou still dost build in musing, pensive mood, 
Thy blissful idyls in the underwood. . 

Thou still dost yield new beauties, fair and young, 
With many a form of grace as yet unsung, 

Which ripens o’er thy pathway and repays 

The toil and languor of the sultry days. 


To Memory 


Te unknown future years appal us 
With dreadful threat’nings of decay; 

The Present’s need and toils enthral us, 
And hold us as their slaves to-day. 
Ah, Mem’ry! bear me to thy mountain-height, 
For thunder rends the summer clouds to-night 
And with to-morrow comes the sultry light, 

And all the earth’s stern traffic vast. 
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We dare not ask when life will leave us— 

Instinctively we hold our breath. 

Though passing hours like tyrants grieve us, 

Still would we shun the pains of death. 

But rising from the grave of bygone years, 

A spirit comes to pacify our fears; 

"Tis Memory, and in her light man hears 
Naught but the music of the Past. 


O spirit, gentle and most holy! 
What thanks or blessings can repay 
Forgetfulness of fruitless folly 
Or wiping of our tears away? 
Thou art the judge, ’tis said, whom God hath given 
To try our souls from dusty temples driven; 
O may’st thou smile as tenderly in heaven, 
And shrive as gently at the last! 


Wood-Notes 


ep’ moss is green upon the tree, 
The leaves are green upon the spray, 
And I will rest beneath the shade, 
And watch their ceaseless revelry. 
Know ye the wild anemone? 
’Tis blooming here alone for me,— 
The lilies and the blue-bells too, 
And violets gemmed with drops of dew. 


The leaves half hide and yet reveal 
The far-off dimples of the sky, 
As a maiden’s veil which should conceal 
Yet makes more languishing her eye; 
And ’twixt the branches overhead 
A brightness with their shade is shed— 
A trembling, dancing, furtive light, 
Appearing oft in dreams by night. 
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And here are green, inviting bowers, 
Such as of old the Dryads haunted, 
And perfumes shed by unseen flow’rs, 
And strains by mystic voices chanted. 
But silent all, no human tread, 
Save mine, is heard the glades among: 
For me the fragrance all is shed, 
For me the mystic lay is sung. 


Here is a streamlet by whose side 

The Naiads wandered long agone, 

Ere old mythology had died, 

And mankind’s heart was turned to stone. 
The Indian sought it year by year, 
And listened to its rippling glee; 

But he is gone, and I am here, 
And all its rippling is for me. 


The woodland grass is tall and rank, 

And hath a soothing, mead’wy smell 
The antlered ranger loveth well,— 

In truth ’tis no unwholesome thing; 
And here are leaflets grim and lank, 
Besmeared with mildew cold and dank, 

The relics of a by-gone spring. 

The rocks are all with moss o’ergrown, 

And ivy creepeth up and down; 

The owl, in distant woods alone, 

Sleeps soundly in his feathers brown; 
But all the birds are carrolling 
As Morning’s stars were wont to sing. 


As the low murmur of a brook, 
(Go listen for the music’s sake) 
So is the murmur of the trees 
But now a louder voice they take, 
Look how they bend before the breeze! 
The distant forest reels at length, 
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In vain the oak, the elm’s strength, 
Their waving tops now cleave the air. 

O’er mountain brow, through hidden dell, 
Where twilight gloom delights to dwell, 

Hark! how their mighty voices swell 
Like giants shouting in despair. 

At length the breeze has reached the plain, 

And silent are the woods again, 

And, at my feet, the crazy light, 

Which danced so wildly in my sight, 

Lies in that still, calm dreaminess 

Which man may feel but ne’er express. 


Again there comes a roaring wind, 
And with it drifts a murky cloud 

As black and angry as the look 

To Satan by the world assigned. 

The pealing thunder rattles loud— 
God! how yon sturdy hemlocks shook! 

Down come the rain-drops in a crowd, 
And whiten o’er the little brook. 

Hark, how they dance amongst the leaves 
And patter thence unto the earth, 

While fiercer still the tempest heaves 
The forest in its riant mirth! 


Like wearied soldiers after fight, 
At length the clouds have ceased to frown; 
The rain comes slower, slower down, 
And to the west a streak of light, 
By wid’ning eastward glads the sight. 
The foam has vanished from the rill, 
The woods are marvellously bright, 
The thirsty earth hath drunk its fill, 
But all the trees are raining still! 


Awake ye woods, unwonted strains! 
They wake indeed afar and near. 
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The wild blood dances through my veins, 
And glorious breathings meet mine ear. 

The sounds, the voices and the throng 
Of joyful birds, the whisper low 

Of tree and stream entrance me long, 
And thrill my being as they flow. 


True are the friends that nature gives, 
Their voices ever are the same; 
The rock, the tree, the streamlet lives— 
Each speaks to him who knows its name. 
But Nature’s heart is cold indeed 
To sullen souls that cannot see 
Some comfort in her face, and read 
The warning and the mystery. 


The Lament of Andromache 
(From the Iliad) 


i ND thou hast died, O husband young in years, 
And thou hast left me widowed and in tears. 

The son to whom thy hapless wife gave birth 

Shall ne’er touch manhood’s prime upon the earth; 

For ere that hour this city shall be thrust 

From its proud summit prone unto the dust. 

Ay! thou art dead, Protector of its wives, 

And all its prattling throng of infant lives; 

And these shall soon be held in sad array 

In hollow barks, and with me borne away. 

But thou, my son, wilt either with me go, 

Where thou shalt labour for the heartless foe 

At basest tasks, or some enragéd Greek 

Will grasp thy wrists, and with fierce hurlings wreak 

A sad destruction from a turret’s height; 

To him, thy father, Hector, hath in fight 

A brother slain, a parent, or a son; 
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For many Greeks have faced him, and, undone, 
Have bitten the enormous earth. 


"Twas he 
Who sought the conflict with the fiercest glee; 
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Wherefore the people mourn him through the streets. 


Hector! Ah me, what sorrowful death-beats 
Sound at thy parents’ hearts of joy bereft ;— 
While still to me the bitterest griefs are left. 
For thou didst not, when dying, stretch thy palms 
Forth from the couch to me, nor any calms 

Fell from thine ashen lips in prudent speech. 
Nor through my future journeyings shall reach 
One word to be remembered far away 

While fall my silent tears by night and day. 


In Memory of 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee 


Jam fuerit neque post unquam revocare licebit. 
—LvucRrETIUsS 


‘Que eyes are full of tears, 
Of sounds of grief our ears, 
And anger thrills our veins and clenchéd hands; 
And vaguely we await, 
As from the lips of fate, 
The murmur of the wrath of many lands, 
The travel of a fire which brings 
The horror of an empire on its wings. 


For he who knew to touch 
Our ears with language such 
As charmed the infant earth when time was young; 
Which brought us from the night 
Of darkness to the light 
Wherein a nation into being sprung, 
Lies colder than our thoughtful fears, 
Born of the madness of these guilty years. 
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Cold is the agent brow, 
And cold the lips ere now, 

Which parted, and strange rapture and delight 
Came to men’s hearts and minds 
Like journeyings of the winds, 

Or stars which shine, or flowers which blow by night, 
And Fancy, like a dream, drew by 
The curtains of a cloudless destiny. 


Yea, we like children stood 
When in his lofty mood 
He spoke of manly deeds which he might claim, 
And made responses fit 
While heavenly genius lit 
His melancholy eyes with lambent flame, 
And saw the distant aureoles, 
And felt the Future thunder in our souls. 


Of more he dreamed than this— 
What was not nor yet is, 
But in the far-off A‘on is to be— 
Of tyrant Wrong dismayed, 
And Crime in ruins laid— 
Cast under foot, nor found on earth or sea, 
Of every realm, when hate shall cease, 
Made glorious with a heritage of peace. 


For he had caught a gleam 
Beyond the sacred stream 
Which steals betwixt the twin Phoedriades, 
Or that far mountain scene 
Where flows the Hippocrene 
Which struck the wingéd steed between his knees, 
Beyond the gloom and awful smoke 
Of Pythos’ cave or Hella’s whispering oak. 


A later glory caught 
From holier founts, and fraught 
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With simpler love of life and sacrifice 
Of wayward, wild desire, 
Which eats the flesh like fire, 
And binds our souls with iron beneath the skies; 
And thence he rose on flashing wings 
Beyond the seeming fate and changeless things. 


And in his songs was light, 
And in his words was might, 

To lift our hopes unto the wished-for end, 
When jealousies of creed 
Shall, like a loathsome weed, 

Be cast away, and man with man be friend, 
Nor any think the souls unpriced 
That linger sadly at the feet of Christ. 


And in his visions true 
There came high forms anew— 
Dim outlines of a nation yet to stand, 
Knit to the Empire’s fate, 
In power and virtue great, 
The lords and reapers of a virgin land— 
A mighty realm where Liberty 
Shall roof the northern climes from sea to sea. 


And when ’gainst the emprise 
Arose those enemies 
Whose house is hell with chambers full of death, 
Who knit their hands and weep, 
And curse us in their sleep, 


And drink the wine of madness with their breath, 


He wrung the secret from their minds, — 
And cast their schemes unto the shuddering winds. 


For as a spirit stood 
Before the seer good, 

Bright-eyed, with amber ribs and limbs of fire, 
And caught him to the skies, 
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Whence, with reluctant eyes, 

He viewed the wicked’s sin and mad desire, 
And saw beneath the waning day 
His haunts and chambers of dark imagery. 


So, not by feeble chance 
Of time or circumstance, 

He scanned their features and their turpitude, 
But his unclouded sight 
Burned through the blackest night, 

And in our midst unscreened the felon brood, 
And warned them from our blameless doors 
Back to their hateful fields and alien shores. 


For this they slew him! Now 
We lift his abuséd brow 
And in our anguish vainly cry to Thee 
Who art our God! How long 
Shall hellish crime be strong 
And slavish spirits tamper with the free? 
Alas, that all our days are bleak 
With hate which chills, and crime which pales the cheek. 


Yea, these our days are cold 
With driftings manifold 

Of keener sorrows deep’ning with the past; 
And time, slow-swift in flight, 
Still brings its ancient blight, 

And shadows from increasing clouds are cast; 
And hearts still ache, and heavy hands 
Grow weary with their toil in many lands. 


For far and near seem blent 
With hollow merriment, 
The groanings of the travail of the earth; 
And grey-haired grace is old, 
And coward hearts grow bold, 
And shameless cheeks are creased with soulless mirth; 
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And, everywhere, who looks espies 
A world’s swift tears, or cold, hard-hearted eyes. 


Yet as blooms melt in fruits, 
Or dead flow’rs live in roots, 
So time may bring the fabled after-age 
When Knowledge shall be found, 
Emboldened and unbound, 
And Heav’n shall grow more kind as men grow sage, 
And earth, no longer tempest-tost, 
Shall snatch again the grace she once hath lost. 


Midnight 


T HE silent shadows lay about the land, 

In aching solitude, as if they dreamed; 
And a low wind was ever close at hand, 

And, though no rain-drops fell, yet alway seemed 
The rustle of the leaves like falling rain. 

I could not tell what life-long ease or pain 
Found hoarse expression by the river’s brink, 

Where moving things mysterious vigils kept. 
These had their joys, perchance, whilst I did link 

Sad thoughts of bygone pleasure till I wept. 
Then entered I my house, and sat and heard 

The lonely cricket chirp until I feared 
Some ghost had hid me in a wilderness. 

And long I gazed on one who slept. “I guess 
’T was frightful,” for away I trembling stole, 

As if some murder-stain lay on my soul. 


Bardolph Redivivus 


(To A Friend) 


Wa Plato in his cradle slept, the bees 
Swarmed at his lips, for so the legend goes; 
But, fickle creatures, coy and hard to please, 
They sure mistook, and settled on your nose! 
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Mayhap it is your wife who loves to teaze, 
And on your patient knob incessant blows 
Doth strike for her own sweet amusement’s sake. 
Perchance it cometh of the drams you take, 
This subtle, fiery redness—who can tell? 

Ay, who can tell, great nasal organ bright! 
What vintages and distillations dwell 

Pent in those caverns awful in our sight? 
Dark with the morn, but, in the darkness, light, 

A purple cloud by day, a flame by night! 


To a Humming-Bird 


T comes! This strange bird from a distant clime 
Has fled with arr’wy speed on flutt’ring wing. 
From the sweet south, all sick of revelling, 
It wanders hitherward to rest a time, 
And taste the hardy flora of the west. 
And now, O joy! the urchins hear the mirth 
Of its ight wings, and crouch unto the earth 
In watchful eagerness, contented, blest. 
Bird of eternal summers! thou dost wake, 
Whene’er thou comest and where’er thou art, 
A new-born gladness in my swelling heart. 
Go, gentle flutterer, my blessing take! 
Less like a bird thou hast appeared to me 
Than some sweet fancy in old poésy. 


To ——- 


HOU lov%st me not, and seldom have we met, 
Nor ever fnave thy dreams mine image borne. 

Some other hand thy loving tasks shall set, 

Some other lip shall bless thee night and morn. 
Yet have I dreamt such happy fate was won— 

To be with thee forewer, still to hear, ; 
Adown the pathway of each fading year, 

Thy gentle voice like nrusic lead me on. 
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Ah, generous dreamof unsubstantial joy, 
Go with me where my star shall rise or set! 
For, though thou imagest but to destroy, 
And ever mock’st me with delusive art, 
I would no charm to teach me to forget 
The still and silent worship of the heart. 


To an Infant 


anes on! thou tiny mystery, nor ope 
Those tear-fed eyes now curtained down by sleep. 
Wake not nor start, thou mother’s tender hope! 
A mother’s fond eye doth a vigil keep. 
Now bends she o’er thee, and recalls the kiss 
And throes which gave thee being on a time, 
And made thee doubly dear. Be hers the bliss 
Of building summer castles for thy prime. 
Tis left for me to sigh, yea I could weep 
To think how Care and Grief may come and flood 
Thy cheeks with tears—rough-visaged pards which creep 
Into men’s hearts and steal their vigorous blood. 
Then wilt thou pray release from mortal pain, 
And wish thou wert a sleeping child again. 


Love's Empery 


LOVE! if those clear faithful eyes of thine 
Were ever turned away there then should be 

No heav’nly looks to take the gloom from mine, 

Nor any hills, nor any dales for me, 
Nor any honeyed cups of eglantine, 

Nor morning spilth of dew on land or sea. 
No sun should rise, and leave his eastern tent 

To wake the music of the rambling wave, 
Nor any freshness of the West be sent 

To sweep away night’s savours of the grave. 
But, when I gaze into those fadeless eyes, 

Methinks I am in some mysterious land, 
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Where far-off seas take colour from the skies, 
And voiceless on a mountain-top I stand. 


Time 
VW but a child thou cam’st in friendly guise, 
O Time! and I was happy in thy flight; 
For faithful sleep was tender to mine eyes, 
And morning filled them with increasing light. 
At length came knowledge, and the slow surprise 
Of common death, and sin’s inhuman blight. 
And now I take thee, Time, for what thou art— 
_Death’s porter. The immeasurable sea, 
And the green continents it smites apart 
Are borne to their sublime decay by thee. 
Stern servitor! though stronger than the earth, 
And mightier than the deep, I yet shall know, 
In jails eternal, or in haunts of mirth, 
Thy bitter end, and mark thine overthrow. 


THE END 


TECUMSEH, A DRAMA 
AND 
CANADIAN POEMS 


BY 


CHARLES MAIR 


(As Published by William Briggs in 1901) 


“When the white men first set foot on our shores, they were 
hungry; they had no places on which to spread their blankets or 
to kindle their fires. They were feeble; they could do nothing for 
themselves. Our fathers commiserated their distress, and shared 
freely with them whatever the Great Spirit had given to his red 
children.” 


From TEcuMSEH’s speech to the Osages. 


The changes made in the original text of ‘Tecumseh’, 
published in February, 1886, are so few and insignifi- 
cant they are not worth noting.—Kditor 
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TO THE SURVIVORS 
OF THE 
“Canada First” Association 
THIS VOLUME IS 


AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED 


Entered according to Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


PREFACE 


HE first edition of “Tecumseh,” published in Tor- 
onto in 1886, had a quick sale, but, not being 
stereotyped, ran out of print, and a re-issue is now called 
for. ‘The author has often been asked to republish his 
youthful venture, entitled “Dreamland, and Other 
Poems,” only a limited number of copies of which saw 
the light. Whilst the edition was passing through the 
binder’s hands in Ottawa, and the author himself in 
the then wilderness of Prince Rupert’s Land, the great- 
er part of it was burnt in the Desbarats fire in 1869... . 
For the shortcomings of his work, of which the author 
is but too conscious, his only excuse is that he has done 
his best. Our romantic Canadian story is a mine of 
character and incident for the poet and novelist, framed, 
too, in‘a matchless environment; and the Canadian 
author who seeks inspiration there is helping to create 
for a young people that decisive test of its intellectual 
faculties, an original and distinctive literature—a litera- 
ture liberal in its range, but, in its highest forms, spring- 
ing in a large measure from the soil, and “tasting of the 
wood.” Any work of this kind, therefore, is on the right 
path, and, though of slender pretensions otherwise, may 
possess the merits of suggestiveness and sincerity. For 
his own part, the writer may say, with regard to the book 
now in hand, that its colouring, at any rate, is due toa 
lifetime’s observation of those primitive inter-racial and 
formative influences which, together with a time-hon- 
oured polity, are the source of the Canadian tradition. 
In “Tecumseh” the author attempts to depict drama- 
tically the time and scenes in which the great Indian so 
nobly played his part—at first independently, and in his 
own country, and afterwards in alliance and leadership 
with General Brock in the War of 1812. That war was 
the turning point of Canada’s destiny. It was main- 
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tained mainly within her borders—a community of some 
70,000 souls in Upper Canada, with about thrice that 
number in the Lower Province, being pitted against a 
nation of 8,000,000. Upper Canada was then a wilder- 
ness almost unbroken, save by the clearings of the 
United Empire Loyalists and their sons. There were 
only 1,500 Imperial troops in the Province, scattered 
along an immense frontier; and England, when the 
United States declared war, was in the throes of her 
deadly struggle with Napoleon. In the face of such 
emergencies, the courage and vigor of the Canadian peo- 
ple of both races can be truly appreciated. Enrolling 
during the war over 500,000 men, and repeatedly enter- 
ing Canada at many points, the invaders were at last 
everywhere discomfited, and at its close had been driven 
to a man from Canadian soil. The bitter feelings en- 
gendered by the long struggle have died down, and racial 
sympathies, wantonly alienated on the one hand by 
despotic statecraft in the previous century, and, on the 
other, by a criminal and unprovoked attack upon Can- 
ada, have revived, and are rightly taking their place. 
The tradition lives, but the feelings begot of it, like the 
ancient memories of Flodden and Bannockburn in the 
motherland, are now academic. In this altered spirit 
Americans, in their fiction and histories, restore the 
body and pressure, even the rancours of the time, with- 
out offence; whilst Canadians, in like manner, call to 
mind the decisive victories which preserved their liber- 
ties. 

Both preface and notes to the drama are, no doubt, 
superfluous to many home readers; but, as the book is 
to be published in the Old Country, and as the persons of 
the drama move in an atmosphere—a domain of Nature’s 
things—unfamiliar to people there, the notes may be 
read with advantage perhaps before turning to the text, 
especially as the study in England of Canadian history 
subsequent to the Conquest is said to be confined to ex- 
perts—the general reader being familiar only with the 
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captivating pages of Parkman. Certainly knowledge 
of such a momentous event to Canada as the War of 
1812 must be far from common, since its greatest names 
seem to be unknown. Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Denison, in 
his recent book, “‘Soldiering in Canada,” states that 
“few even of the well-educated people of England have 
ever heard of Brock, and, if his name is mentioned, the 
question is generally asked, Who was General Brock?” 
If such be the case, no doubt Tecumseh is also unknown, 
yet these are names familiar as household words in the 
mouths of Canadians. Both were men of transcendent 
ability, to whose genius and self-sacrifice at the most 
critical period in her history is due the preservation of 
Canada to the Empire. At the outbreak of the war 
numbers of aliens domiciled in the Upper Province had 
contrived to spread dismay amongst a timid and waver- 
ing section of the community. It was at this juncture 
that the bold stroke of Brock and Tecumseh at Detroit 
electrified the people. Both heroes subsequently fell, 
but not until all Canada, inspired by their example, had 
resolved to fight it out to the end. It seems strange that 
well-read Englishmen should be ignorant of this vital 
record, whose stirring chapters exhibit in the clearest 
light the spirit and the springs of action which have 
made Canada what she is. If the prophetic soul of a 
wide empire, “dreaming on things to come,” is already 
prefiguring an imperial adjustment in which the larger, 
if not the greater, Britain shall be the outworks, and the 
mother-country the citadel, it is surely important that 
she should know something of the history and idiosyn- 
crasies of her offspring. The habitudes of each colony 
are largely the products of distinct environments which 
can never be transfused, and must be reckoned with 
hereafter as constant factors in the interaction of im- 
perial politics. Certain it is that, even if the character- 
istic features and incidents of Canadian history were un- 
recorded, they would still survive in tradition, and in- 
fluence for generations, perhaps for ages to come, the 
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feelings and sympathies of both sections of her people. 
Not that thereby they are less true to their institutions; 
on the contrary, loyalty has crystallized in Canada. No- 
where has judgment been less warped or a people’s in- 
sight been more clear and penetrating regarding the 
great question of a United Empire. Nowhere has pub- 
lic opinion been more instinctively opposed to disin- 
tegration. With all her faults, Canada has ever been 
true to the high ideal. Even when the mother-country 
seemed ignobly to falter and fall away, she saw in it 
the indispensable safe-guard of our common interests, 
and with enlarged confidence in her own future, looks 
forward to its fulfilment still with abiding faith. For 
then Canada shall cease to be a dependency, and be- 
come a nation. Then shall a whole family of young 
giants stand 


‘Erect, unbound, at Britain’s side—”’ 


her imperial offspring oversea, the upholders in the far 
future of her glorious tradition, or, should exhaustion 
ever come, the props and support of her declining years. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
INDIANS 
Trcumsen (Chief of the Shawanoes). 
THE Propuet (Brother of Tecumseh). 
Taruay (a Chief in love with Tena). 
Stayera (Chief of the Wyandots). 
Miami, Detaware, Kickapoo and Dancora CHIEFS. 
Warriors, Braves, Josakeeds and Runners. 

MamarteeE (Wife of Tecumseh). 
Irena (Niece of Tecumseh). 
WEETAMORE, Winona, and other Indian Maidens. 

AMERICANS 
GENERAL Harrison (Governor of Indiana Territory). 
GENERAL HULL. 
CoLonEL Cass. 
Barron (an Indian Agent). 
TWANG, SLAUGH, GERKIN and Buoat (Rough Citizens 

of Vincennes). 
Five Councillors of Indiana Territory, Officers, Sol- 
diers, Volunteers, Orderlies and Scouts. 
BRITISH AND CANADIANS 
GENERAL Brock (Administrator of the Government of 
Upper Canada). 

CoLoneEL (afterwards General) Proctor. 

GLEGG, 

MaAcponeELL, 

( Aides-de-camp to General Brock). 

NICHOL, 

Basy, 

ELLIOTT, 

(Colonels of Canadian V olunteers) . 

McKeEz, 

RoBInson, 

(Captains of Canadian Volunteers). 

Lerroy (a poet-artist, enamoured of Indian life, and in 
love with Iena). 

Two Old Men of York, U. E. Loyalists, and other 
Citizens, Alien Settlers, Officers, Soldiers, V olun- 
teers, Orderlies and Messengers. 


Tecumseh 


The distinguished Head Chief of the Shawanoes, who codperated with General 

Brock in the taking of Fort Detroit in 1812. Later he fell in the battle of 

the Thames, near Moravian Town, where he and his hundreds of braves fought 
gallantly in defense of the British. 


Tecumseh 
ACT I 


SCENE FIRST—Tue Forest near THE PROPHET’S 
TOWN ON THE TIPPECANOE 


Enter the PropHet 


ROPHET. Twelve moons have wasted, and no 
tidings still! 

Tecumseh must have perished! Joy has tears 
As well as grief, and mine will freely flow— 
Sembling our women’s piteous privilege— 
Whilst dry ambition ambles to its ends. 
My schemes have swelled to greatness, and my name 
Has flown so far upon the wings of fear 
That nations tremble at its utterance. 
Our braves abhor, yet stand in awe of me, 
Who ferret witchcraft out, commune with Heaven, 
And ope or shut the gloomy doors of death. 
All feelings and all seasons suit ambition! 
Yet my vindictive nature hath a craft, 
In action slow, which matches mother-earth’s: 
First seed-time—then the harvest of revenge. 
Who works for power, and not the good of men, 
Would rather win by fear than lose by love. 
Not so Tecumseh—rushing to his ends, 
And followed by men’s love—whose very foes 
Trust him the most. Rash fool! Him do I dread, 
And his imperious spirit. Twelve infant moons 
Have swung in silver cradles o’er these woods, 
And still no tidings of his enterprise, 
Which—all too deep and wide—has swallowed him, 
And left me here unrivalled and alone. 


Enter an INDIAN RUNNER 


There is a message in your eyes—what now? 
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Runner. Your brother, great Tecumseh, has re- 
turned, 
And rests himself a moment ere he comes 
To counsel with you here. 
[Eait Runner. 
PROPHET. He has returned! 
So then the growing current of my power 
Must fall again into the stately stream 
Of his great purpose. But a moment past 
I stood upon ambition’s height, and now 
My brother comes to break my greatness up, 
And merge it in his own. I know his thoughts— 
That I am but a helper to his ends; 
And, were there not a whirlpool in my soul 
Of hatred which would fain ingulf our foes, 
I would engage my cunning and my craft 
’Gainst his simplicity, and win the lead. 
But, hist, he comes! I must assume the rdéle 
By which I pander to his purposes. 


Enter TECUMSEH 


TrecumsEH. Who is this standing in the darkened 
robes? . 
PropHeET. The Prophet! Olliwayshilla, who probes 
The spirit-world, and holds within his ken 
Life’s secrets and the fateful deeds of men. 
The “One-Eyed!” Brother to the Shooting Star— 
TECUMSEH. With heart of wax, and hands not made 
for war. 
Propet. Would that my hands were equal to my 
hate! 
Then would strange vengeance traffic on the earth; 
For I should treat our foes to what they crave— 
Our fruitful soil—yea, ram it down their throats, 
And choke them with the very dirt they love. 
"Tis you, Tecumseh! You are here at last, 
And welcome as the strong heat-bearing Spring 
Which opens up the pathways of revenge. 
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What tidings from afar? 
TECUMSEH. Good tidings thence! 
I have not seen the Wyandots, but all 
The distant nations will unite with us 
To spurn the fraudful treaties of Fort Wayne. 
From Talapoosa to the Harricanaw 
I have aroused them from their lethargy. 
From the hot gulf up to those confines rude, 
Where Summer’s sides are pierced with icicles, 
They stand upon my call. What tidings here? 
Propuet. No brand has struck to bark our enterprise 
Which grows on every side. The Prophet’s robe, 
That I assumed when old Pengasega died— 
With full accord and countenance from you— 
Fits a strong shoulder ampler far than his; 
And all our people follow me in fear. 
TEcUMSEH. Would that they followed you in love! 
Proceed! 
My ears are open to my brother’s tongue. 
Propuet. I have myself, and by swift messengers, 
Proclaimed to all the nations far and near, 
I am the Open-Door, and have the power 
To lead them back to life. The sacred fire 
Must burn forever in the red-man’s lodge, 
Else will that life go out. All earthly goods 
By the Great Spirit meant for common use 
Must so be held. Red shall not marry white, 
To lop our parent stems; and never more 
Must vile, habitual cups of deadliness 
Distort their noble natures, and unseat 
The purpose of their souls. They must return 
To ancient customs; live on game and maize; 
Clothe them with skins, and love both wife and child, 
Nor lift a hand in wrath against their race. 
TrcuMSEH. These are wise counsels which are noised 
afar, 
And many nations have adopted them 
And made them law. 
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PROPHET. These counsels were your own! 
Good in themselves, they are too weak to sway 
Our fickle race. I’ve much improved on them 
Since the Great Spirit took me by the hand. — 
TrEcuMSEH. Improved! and how? Your mission was 
to lead 
Our erring people back to ancient ways— 
Too long o’ergrown—not bloody sacrifice. 
They tell me that the prisoners you have ta’en— 
Not captives in fair fight, but wanderers 
Bewildered in our woods, or such as till 
Outlying fields, caught from the peaceful plough— 
You cruelly have tortured at the stake. 
Nor this the worst! In order to augment 
Your gloomy sway you craftily have played 
Upon the zeal and frenzy of our tribes, 
And, in my absence, hatched a monstrous charge 
Of sorcery amongst them, which hath spared 
Nor feeble age nor sex. Such horrid deeds 
Recoil on us! Old Shataronra’s grave 
Sends up its ghost, and Tetaboxti’s hairs— 
White with sad years and counsel—singed by you! 
In dreams and nightmares, float on every breeze. 
Ambition’s madness might stop short of this, 
And shall if I have life. 
PROPHET. The Spirit Great 
Hath urged me, and still urges me to all. 
He puts his hand to mine and leads me on. 
Do you not hear him whisper even now— 
“Thou art the Prophet?’ All our followers 
Behold in me a greater than yourself, 
And worship me, and venture where I lead. 
TEcuMsEH. Your fancy is the common slip of fools, 
Who count the lesser greater being near. 
Dupe of your own imposture and designs, 
I cannot bind your thoughts! but what you do 
Henceforth must be my subject; so take heed, 
And stand within my sanction lest you fall. 
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Propuer. You are Tecumseh—else you should choke 
for this! 
[Crosses the stage and pauses. 
Stay! Let me think! I must not break with him— 
‘Tis premature. I know his tender part, 
And [I shall touch it. [Recrosses. 
Brother, let me ask, 
Do you remember how our father fell? 
TrEcumseEH. Who can forget Kanawha’s bloody fray? 
He died for home in battle with the whites. 
Propuetr. And you remember, too, that boyish morn 
When all our braves were absent on the chase— 
That morn when you and I half-dreaming lay 
In summer grass, but woke to deadly pain 
Of loud-blown bugles ringing through the air. 
They came!—a rush of chargers from the woods, 
With tramplings, cursings, shoutings manifold, 
And headlong onset, fierce with brandished swords, 
Of frontier troopers eager for the fight. 
Scarce could a lynx have screened itself from sight, 
So sudden the attack—yet, trembling there, 
We crouched unseen, and saw our little town 
Stormed, with vile slaughter of small babe and crone, 
And palsied grandsire—you remember it? 
TrcuMsEH. Remember it! Alas, the echoing 
Of that wild havoc lingers in my brain! 
O wretched age, and injured motherhood, 
And hapless maiden-wreck! 
PROPHET. Yet this has been 
Our endless history, and it is this 
Which crams my very veins with cruelty. 
My pulses bound to see those devils fall 
Brained to the temples, and their women cast 
As offal to the wolf. ) 
TECUMSEH. Their crimes are great— 
Our wrongs unspeakable. But spare our own! 
These gloomy sacrifices sap our strength; 
And henceforth from your wizard scrutinies 
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I charge you to forbear. But who’s the white 
You hold as captive? 

PROPHET. He is called LeFroy-- 
A captive, but too free to come and go. 
Our warriors struck his trail by chance, and found 
His tent close by the Wabash, where he lay 
With sprainéd ankle, foodless and alone. 
He had a book of pictures with him there 
Of Long-Knife forts, encampments and their chiefs— 
Most recognizable; so, reasoning thence, 
Our warriors took him for a daring spy, 
And brought him here, and tied him to the stake. 
Then he declared he was a Saganash— 
No Long-Knife he! but one who loved our race, 
And would adopt our ways—with honeyed words, 
Couched in sweet voice, and such appealing eyes, 
That Iena, our niece—who listened near— 
Believing, rushed, and cut him from the tree. 
I hate his smiles, soft ways, and smooth-paced tread, 
And would, ere now, have killed him but for her; 
For ever since, unmindful of her race, 
She has upheld him, and our women think 
That he has won her heart. 

TECUMSEH. But not her hand! 
This cannot be, and I must see to it: 
Red shall not marry white—such is our law. 
But graver matters are upon the wing, 
Which I must open to you. Know you, then, 
The nation that has doomed our Council-Fires— 
Splashed with our blood—will on its Father turn, 
Once more, whose lion-paws, stretched o’er the sea, 
Will sheathe their nails in its unnatural sides, 
Till blood will flow, as free as pitch in spring, 
To gum the chafed seams of our sinking bark. 
This opportunity, well nursed, will give 
A respite to our wrongs, and heal our wounds; 
And all our nations, knit by me and ranged 
In headship with our Saganash allies, 
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Will turn the mortal issue ’gainst our foes, 
And wall our threatened frontiers with their slain. 
But till that ripened moment, not a sheaf 
Of arrows should be wasted, not a brave 
_ Should perish aimlessly, nor discord reign 
Amongst our tribes, nor jealousy distrain 
The large effects of valour. We must now 
Pack all our energies. Our eyes and ears 
No more must idle with the hour, but work 
As carriers to the brain, where we shall store, 
As in an arsenal, deep schemes of war! 

LA noise and shouting without. 
But who is this? 


[Enter Barron accompanied and half dragged by war- 
riors. The PropHer goes forward to meet him. 


Barron. I crave protection as a messenger 
And agent sent by General Harrison. 
Your rude, unruly braves, against my wish, 
Have dragged me here as if I were a spy. 
PropHetT. What else! Why come you here if not a 
spy? 
Brouillette came, and Dubois, who were spies— 
Now you are here. Look on it! There’s your grave! 
[Pointing to the ground at Barron’s feet. 
TrecuMSEH. (Joining them) Nay, let him be! This 
man is not a spy. 
(Tio Barron) Give me your message! - 
Barron. The Governor of Indiana sends 
This letter to you, in the which he says (Reading letter) 
“You are an enemy to the Seventeen Fires. 
T have been told that you intend to lift 
The hatchet ’gainst your father, the great Chief, 
Whose goodness, being greater than his fear 
Or anger at your folly, still would stretch 
His bounty to his children who repent, 
And ask of him forgiveness for the past. 
Small harm is done which may not be repaired, 
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And friendship’s broken chain may be renewed; 

But this is in your doing, and depends 

Upon the choice you make. Two roads 

Are lying now before you: one is large, 

Open and pleasant, leading unto peace, 

Your own security and happiness; 

The other—narrow, crooked and constrained— 

Most surely leads to misery and death. 

Be not deceived! All your united force 

Is but as chaff before the Seventeen Fires. 

Your warriors are brave, but so are ours; 

Whilst ours are countless as the forest leaves, 

Or grains of sand upon the Wabash shores. 

Rely not on the English to protect you! 

They are not able to protect themselves. 

They will not war with us, for, if they do, 

Ere many moons have passed our battle flag 

Shall wave o’er all the forts of Canada. 

What reason have you to complain of us? 

What have we taken? or what treaties maimed? 

You tell us we have robbed you of your lands— 

Bought them from nameless braves and village chiefs 

Who had no right to sell. Prove that to us, 

And they will be restored. I have full power 

To treat with you. Bring your complaint to me, 

And I, in honour, pledge your safe return.” 
TrecumseH. Is this it all? 
Barron. Yes, all. I have commands 

To bear your answer back without delay. 
Proruet. This is our answer, then, to Harrison: 

Go tell that bearded liar we shall go 

With forces which will pledge our own return! 
TrecumseH. What shall my answer be? 
PROPHET. Why, like my own— 

There is no answer save that we shall go. 
Trecumsen. (To Barron) I fear that our complaint 

lies all too deep 
' For your Chief’s curing. The Great Spirit gave 
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The red men this wide continent as theirs, 
And in the east another to the white; 
But, not content at home, these crossed the sea, 
And drove our fathers from their ancient seats. 
Their sons in turn are driven to the Lakes, 
And cannot farther go unless they drown. 
Yet now you take upon yourselves to say 
This tract is Kickapoo, this Delaware, 
And this Miami; but your Chief should know 
That all our lands are common to our race! 
How can one nation sell the rights of all 
Without consent of all? No! For my part 
I am a Red Man, not a Shawanoe, 
And here I mean to stay. Go to your chief, 
And tell him I shall meet him at Vincennes. 

[ Haeunt all but TecuMSEH. 
What is there in my nature so supine 
That I must ever quarrel with revenge? 
From vales and rivers which were once our own 
The pale hounds who uproot our ancient graves 
Come whining for our lands, with fawning tongues, 
And schemes and subterfuge and subtleties. 
O for a Pontiac to drive them back 
And whoop them to their shuddering villages! 
O for an age of valour like to his, 
When freedom clothed herself with solitude, 
And one in heart the scattered nations stood, 
And one in hand. It comes! and mine shall be 
The lofty task to teach them to be free— 
To knit the nations, bind them into one, 
And end the task great Pontiac begun! 


SCENE SECOND—ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 


Enter Lernoy, carrying his rifle, and examining a knot 
of wild flowers. 


Lerroy. This region is as lavish of its flowers 
As Heaven of its primrose blooms by night. 
This is the Arum which within its root 
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Folds life and death; and this the Prince’s Pine, 
Fadeless as love and truth—the fairest form 
That ever sun-shower washed with sudden rain. 
This golden cradle is the Moccasin Flower, 
Wherein the Indian hunter sees his hound; 
And this dark chalice is the Pitcher-Plant, 
Stored with the water of forgetfulness. 
Whoever drinks of it, whose heart is pure, 
Will sleep for aye ‘neath foodful asphodel, 
And dream of endless love. I need it not! 
I am awake, and yet I dream of love. 
It is the hour of meeting, when the sun 
Takes level glances at these mighty woods, 
And Iena has never failed till now 
To meet me here! What keeps her? Can it be 
The Prophet? Ah, that villain has a thought, 
Undreamt of by his simple followers, 
Dark in his soul as midnight! If—but no— 
He fears her though he hates! 

What shall I do? 
Rehearse to listening woods, or ask these oaks 
What thoughts they have, what knowledge of the past? 
They dwarf me with their greatness, but shall come 
A meaner and a mightier than they, 
And cut them down. Yet rather would I dwell 
With them, with wildness and its stealthy forms— 
Yea, rather with wild men, wild beasts and birds, 
Than in the sordid town that here may rise. 
For here I am a part of Nature’s self, 
And not divorced from her like men who plod 
The weary streets of care in search of gain. - 
And here I feel the friendship of the earth: 
Not the soft cloying tenderness of hand 
Which fain would satiate the hungry soul 
With household honey-combs and parloured sweets, 
But the strong friendship of primeval things— __ 
The rugged kindness of a giant heart, 
And love that lasts. 
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I have a poem made 
Which doth concern Earth’s injured majesty— 
Be audience, ye still untroubled stems! 


(Recites) 


There was a time on this fair continent 
When all things throve in spacious peacefulness. 
The prosperous forests unmolested stood, 

For where the stalwart oak grew there it lived 
Long ages, and then died among its kind. 

The hoary pines—those ancients of the earth— 
Brimful of legends of the early world, 

Stood thick on their own mountains unsubdued. 
And all things else illumined by the sun, 
Inland or by the lifted wave, had rest. 

The passionate or calm pageants of the skies 
No artist drew; but in the auburn west 
Innumerable faces of fair cloud 

Vanished in silent darkness with the day. 

The prairie realm—vast ocean’s paraphrase— 
Rich in wild grasses numberless, and flowers 
Unnamed save in mute Nature’s inventory, 

No civilized barbarian trenched for gain. 

And all that flowed was sweet and uncorrupt. 
The rivers and their tributary streams, 
Undammed, wound on forever, and gave up 
Their lonely torrents to weird gulfs of sea, 

And ocean wastes unshadowed by a sail. 

And all the wild life of this western world 
Knew not the fear of man; yet in those woods, 
And by those plenteous streams and mighty lakes, 
And on stupendous steppes of peerless plain, 
And in the rocky gloom of canyons deep, 
Screened by the stony ribs of mountains hoar 
Which steeped their snowy peaks in purging cloud, 
And down the continent where tropic suns 
Warmed to her very heart the mother earth, 
And in the congeal’d north where silence self 
Ached with intensity of stubborn frost, 

There lived a soul more wild than barbarous; 
A tameless soul—the sunburnt savage free— 
Free, and untainted by the greed of gain: 
Great Nature’s man content with Nature’s food. 


But hark! I hear her footsteps in the leaves— 
And so my poem ends. 
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Enter Tena, downcast 


My love! my love! 
What! Iena in tears! Your looks, like clouds, 
O’erspread my joy which, but a moment past, 
Rose like the sun to high meridian. 
Ah, how is this?) She trembles, and she starts, 
And looks with wavering eyes through oozing tears, 
As she would fly from me. Why do you weep? 
Tena. I weep, for I have come to say—farewell. 
Lerroy. Farewell! I have fared well in love till now; 
For you are mine, and I am yours, so say 
Farewell, farewell, a thousand times farewell. 
Tena. How many meanings has the word? since yours 
Is full of joy, but mine, alas, of pain. 
The pale-face and the Shawanoe must part. 
Lerroy. Must part? Yes, part—we parted yester- 
day— 
And shall to-day—some dream disturbs my love. 
Tena. Oh, that realities were dreams! ’Tis not 
A dream that parts us, but a stern command. 
Tecumseh has proclaimed it as his law— 
Red shall not marry white; so must you leave; 
And therefore I have come to say farewell. 
Lrrroy. That word is barbed, and like an arrow 
aimed. 
The maid who saved my life would mar it too! 
Tena. Speak not of that! Your life’s in danger now. 
Tecumseh has returned, and—knowing all— 
Has built a barrier betwixt our loves, 
More rigid than a palisade of oak. 
Lrrroy. What means he? And what barrier is this? 
Jena. The barrier is the welfare of our race— 
Wherefore his law—‘Red shall not marry white.” 
His noble nature halts at cruelty, 
So fear him not! But in the Prophet’s hand, 
Dark, dangerous and bloody, there is death, 
And, sheltered by Tecumseh’s own decree, 
He who misprizes you, and hates, will strike— 
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Then go at once! Alas for Iena, 

Who loves her race too well to break its law. 
Lerroy. I love you better than I love my race; 

_ And could I mass my fondness for my friends, 

Augment it with my love of noble brutes, 

Tap every spring of reverence and respect, 

And all affections bright and beautiful— 

Still would my love for you outweigh them all. 
Irena. Speak not of love! Speak of the Long-Knife’s 

hate! 

Oh, it is pitiful to creep in fear 

O’er lands where once our fathers stept in pride! 

The Long-Knife strengthens, whilst our race decays, 

And falls before him as our forests fall. 

First comes his pioneer, the bee, and soon 

The mast which plumped the wild deer fats his swine. 

His cattle pasture where the bison fed; 

His flowers, his very weeds, displace our own— 

Aggressive as himself. All, all thrust back! 

Destruction follows us, and swift decay. 

Oh, I have lain for hours upon the grass, 

And gazed into the tenderest blue of heaven— 

Cleansed as with dew, so limpid, pure and sweet— 

All flecked with silver packs of standing cloud 

Most beautiful! But watch them narrowly! 

Those clouds will sheer small fleeces from their sides, 

Which, melting in our sight as in a dream, 

Will vanish all like phantoms in the sky. 

So melts our heedless race! Some weaned away, 

And wedded to rough-handed pioneers, 

Who, fierce as wolves in hatred of our kind, 

Yet from their shrill and acid women turn, 

Prizing our maidens for their gentleness. 

Some by outlandish fevers die, and some— 

Caught in the white man’s toils and vices mean— 

Court death, and find it in the trader’s cup. 

And all are driven from their heritage, 

Far from our fathers’ seats and sepulchres, 
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And girdled with the growing glooms of war; 

Resting a moment here, a moment there, 

Whilst ever through our plains and forest realms 

Bursts the pale spoiler, armed, with eager quest, 

And ruinous lust of land. I think of all— 

And own Tecumseh right. *Tis he alone 

Can stem this tide of sorrows dark and deep; 

So must I bend my feeble will to his, 

And, for my people’s welfare, banish love. 
Lerroy. Nay, for your people’s welfare keep your 

love! 

My heart is true: I know that braggart nation, 

Whose sordid instincts, cold and pitiless, 

Would cut you off, and drown your Council Fires. 

I would defend you, therefore keep me here! 

My love is yours alone, my hand I give, 

With this good weapon in it, to your race. 

Tena. Oh, heaven help a weak untutored maid, 
Whose head is warring ’gainst a heart that tells, 
With every throb, I love you. Leave me! Fly! 

Lerrroy. I kneel to you—it is my leave-taking, 
So, bid me fly again, and break my heart! 


(IENA sings) 
Fly far from me, 
Even as the daylight flies, 
And leave me in the darkness of my pain! 
Some earlier love will come to thee again, 
And sweet new moons will rise, 
And smile on it and thee. 


Fly far from me, 
Even whilst the daylight wastes— 

Ere my lips burn me in a last caress; 

Ere fancy quickens, and my longings press, 
And my weak spirit hastes 

For shelter unto thee! 


Fly far from me, 
Even whilst the daylight pales— 
So shall we never, never meet again! 
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Fly! for my senses swim—Oh, Love! Oh, Pain!— 
Help! for my spirit fails— 
I cannot fly from thee! 
[ lena sinks into LEFRoY’s arms. 


Lrrroy. No, Iena! You cannot fly from me— 
My heart is in your breast, and yours in mine; 
Therefore our love— 


Enter Tecumsen, followed by MAMATEE 


TECUMSEH. False girl! Is this your promise? 
Would that I had a pale-face for a niece— 
Not one so faithless to her pledge! You owe 
All duty and affection to your race, 

Whose interest—the sum of our desires— 
Traversed by alien love, drops to the ground. 
Tena. Tecumseh ne’er was cruel until now. 

Call not love alien which includes our race— 

Love for our people, pity for their wrongs! 
He loves our race because his heart is here— 
And mine is in his breast. Oh, ask him there, 
And he will tell you— 

LeErroy. Tena, let me speak! 
Tecumseh, we as strangers have become 
Strangely familiar through sheer circumstance, 
Which often breeds affection or disdain, 

Yet, lighting but the surface of the man, 

Shows not his heart. I know not what you think 
And care not for your favour or your love, 

Save as desert may crown me. Your decree, 
“Red shall not marry white,” is arbitrary, 

And off the base of nature; for if they 

Should marry not, then neither should they love. 
Yet Iena loves me, and I love her. 

Be merciful! I ask not Iena 

To leave her race; I rather would engage 

These willing arms in her defence and yours. 
Heap obligation up, conditions stern— 

But send not your cold “Nay” athwart our lives. 
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Iena. Be merciful! Oh, uncle, pity us! 
TrecuMSEH. My pity, Iena, goes with reproach, 
Blunting the edge of anger; yet my will 
Is fixed, and the command to be obeyed— 
This stranger must depart—you to your lodge! 
Mamarer. Tecumseh, I am in the background here, 
As ever I have been in your affection. 
For I have ne’er known what good women prize— 
Earth’s greatest boon to them—a husband’s love. 
TrecumseH. My nation has my love, in which you 
share, 
With special service rendered to yourself; 
So that your cabin flows with mouffles sweet, 
And hips of wapiti and bedded robes. 
Teach me my duty further if you will! 
My love is wide, and broods upon my race. 
Mamater. The back is clad—the heart, alas! goes 
bare. 
Oh, I would rather shiver in the snow— 
My heart downed softly with Tecumseh’s love— 
Than sleep unprized in warmest couch of fur. 
I know your love is wide, and, for that I 
Share but a millionth part of it, and feel 
Its meagreness, I plead most eagerly 
For this poor white, whose heart is full of love, 
And gives it all to her. 
TECUMSEH. It cannot be! 
You know not what you ask. Tis ’gainst our law, 
Which, breached, would let our untamed people 
through. 
Lerroy. I care not for your cruel law! The heart 
Has statutes of its own which make for love. 
TrecumseH. You'd cross me too! This child’s play of 
the heart, 
Which sterner duty has repressed in me, 
Makes even captives bold. (Aside) I like his courage! 
seme If duty makes Tecumseh’s heart grow 
cold, 
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Then shame on it! and greater shame on him 
Who ever yet showed mercy to his foes, 
Yet, turning from his own, in pity’s spite 
Denies it to a girl. See, here I kneel! 
Jena. And I! O uncle, frown not on our love! 
TEcuMSEH. By the Great Spirit this is over much! 
My heart is made for pity, not for war, 
Since women’s tears unman me. Have your will! 
I shall respect your love, (T'o LeFrroy) your safety too. 
I go at once to sound the Wyandots 
Concerning some false treaties with the whites. 
The Prophet hates you, therefore come with me. 
[The ProruHet rushes in with a band of Braves. 
PropHet. She’s here! Take hold of her and bear her 
off ! 
TrEcuMSEH. Beware! Lay not a finger on the girl! 
[The Braves fall back. 
PropuHet. There is no law Tecumseh will not break, 
When women weep, and pale-face spies deceive. 
Mamatee. Ah, wretch! not all our people’s groans 
could wring 
A single tear from out your murderous eye. 
PropHet. (Lifting his ave) This is my captive, and 
his life is mine! 
Tena. (Rushing to Lerroy) Savehim! Save him! 
| TecuMSEH interferes. 
END OF FIRST ACT 


ACT II 
SCENE FIRST—BeEroreE THE PROPHET’S TOWN 
Enter TEcUMSEH and LEFROY 


TrecumseH. No guard or outlook here! This is most 
strange. 
‘Chance reigns where prudence sleeps. 
Enter a BRAVE 


Here comes a brave 
With frenzy in his face. Where is the Prophet? 
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Brave. He fasts alone within the medicine lodge, 
And talks to our Great Spirit. All our braves, 
Huddling in fear, stand motionless without, 
Thrilled by strange sounds, and voices not of earth. 

TrecumMsEH. How long has it been thus? 

BRAVE. Four nights have passed 
And none have seen his face; but all have heard 
His dreadful tongue, in incantations deep, 

Fetch horrors up—vile beings flashed from hell, 
Who fought as devils fight, until the lodge 

Shook to its base with struggling, and the earth 
Quaked as, with magic strength, he flung them down. 
These strove with him for mastery of our fate; 
But, being foiled, Yohewa has appeared, 

And, in the darkness of our sacred lodge, 
Communes with him. 

TrecuMSEH. Our Spirit great and good! 

He comes not here for nought. What has he promised? 

Brave. Much! for henceforth we are invulnerable. 
The bullets of the Long-Knives will rebound, 

Like petty hailstones, from our naked breasts; 

And, in the misty morns of our attack, 

Strange lights will shine on them to guide our aim, 
Whilst clouds of gloom will screen us from their sight. 

TrecumseH. The Prophet is a wise interpreter, 
And all his words, by valour backed, will stand; 

For valour is the weapon of the soul, 

More dreaded by our vaunting enemies 

Than the plumed arrow, or the screaming ball. 
What wizardry and witchcraft has he found 
Conspiring ’gainst our people’s good? 

Brave. Why, none! 

Wizard and witch are weeded out, he says; 
Not one is left to do us hurt. 
TrecuMSEH. (Aside) "Tis well! 
My brother has the eyeball of the horse, 
And swerves from danger. (7T'o Brave) Bid our war- 
riors come! 
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I wait them here. 
| Hait BRAvE. 
The Prophet soon will follow. 

Lrrroy. Now opportunity attend my heart, 
Which waits for Iena! True love’s behest, 
Outrunning war’s, will bring her to my arms 
Ere cease the braves from gasping wonderment. 

TrecumseEuH. First look on service ere you look on love; 
You shall not see her here. 


LEFRoy. My promises 
Are sureties of my service— 
TECUMSEH. But your deeds, 


Accomplishments; our people count on deeds. 
Be patient! Look upon our warriors 

Roped round with scars and cicatrizéd wounds, 
Inflicted in deep trial of their spirit. 

Their skewered sides are proofs of manly souls, 
Which, had one groan escaped from agony, 
Would all have sunk beneath our women’s heels, 
Unfit for earth or heaven. So try your heart, 
And let endurance swallow all love’s sighs. 
Yoke up your valour with our people’s cause, 
And I, who love your nation, which is just, 
When deeds deserve it, will adopt you here, 

By ancient custom of our race, and join 
Tena’s hand to yours. 


LEFROoyY. Your own hand first 
In pledge of this! 
TECUMSEH. It ever goes with truth! 
Lerroy. Now come some wind of chance and show 
me her 


But for one heavenly moment! as when leaves 
Are blown aside in summer, and we see 
The nested oriole. 
[Enter Chiefs and warriors—The warriors cluster 
around TrecuMseH, shouting and discharging 


their pieces. 
TECUMSEH. My chiefs and braves! 
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Miami Cuter. Fall back! Fall back! Ye press too 
close on him. 
TrcumseH. My friends! our joy is like to meeting 
streams, 
Which draw into a deep and prouder bed. 
[Shouts from the warriors. 


Detaware Cuter. Silence, ye braves! let great 
Tecumseh speak! 
[The warriors fall back. 
TrEcUMSEH. Comrades, and faithful warriors of our 
race! 
Ye who defeated Harmar and St. Clair, 
And made their hosts a winter’s feast for wolves! 
I call on you to follow me again, 
Not now for war, but as forearmed for fight. 
As ever in the past so is it still: 
Our sacred treaties are infringed and torn; 
Laughed out of sanctity, and spurned away; 
Used by the Long-Knife’s slave to light his fire, 
Or turned to kites by thoughtless boys, whose wrists 
Anchor their father’s lies in front of heaven. 
And now we’re asked to Council at Vincennes; 
To bend to lawless ravage of our lands, 
To treacherous bargains, contracts false, wherein 
One side is bound, the other loose as air! 
Where are those villains of our race and blood 
Who signed the treaties that unseat us here; 
That rob us of rich plains and forests wide; 
And which, consented to, will drive us hence 
To stage our lodges in the Northern Lakes, 
In penalties of hunger worse than death? 
Where are they? that we may confront them now 
With your wronged sires, your mothers, wives and 
babes, 
And, wringing from their false and slavish lips 
Confession of their baseness, brand with shame 
The traitor hands which sign us to our graves. 
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Miami Cuter. Some are age-bent and blind, and 
others sprawl, 
And stagger in the Long-Knife’s villages; 
And some are dead, and some have fled away, 
And some are lurking in the forest here, 
Sneaking, like dogs, until resentment cools. 
Kickapoo Cuter. We all disclaim their treaties, 
should they come, 
Forced from their lairs by hunger, to our doors, 
Swift punishment will light upon their heads. 
TrEcuMSEH. Put yokes upon them! let their mouths 
be bound! 
For they are swine who root with champing jaws 
Their fathers’ fields, and swallow their own offspring. 


Enter the Proruet in his robe—his face discoloured. 


Welcome, my brother, from the lodge of dreams! 
Hail to thee, sagest among men—great heir 
Of all the wisdom of Pengasega! 
PropHer. (Aside) This pale-face here again! this 
hateful snake, 
Who crawls between our people and their laws! 
(To TecumsrH) Your greeting, brother, takes the 
chill from mine, 
When last we parted you were not so kind. 
TrcumseH. The Prophet’s wisdom covers all. He 
knows 
Why Nature varies in her handiwork, 
Moulding one man from snow, the next from fire— 
PropHet. Which temper is your own, and blazes up, 
In winds of passion like a burning pine. 
TrecuMseEH. "Twill blaze no more unless to scorch our 
foes. 
My brother, there’s my hand—for I am grieved 
That aught befell to shake our proper love. 
Our purpose is too high, and full of danger; 
We have too vast a quarrel on our hands 
To waste our breath on this. 
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[Steps forward and offers his hand. 


PROPHET. My hand to yours. 

SrveraL Cuiers. Tecumseh and the Prophet are re- 
joined! 

TrcumsEeH. Now, but one petty cloud distains our 
sky. 


My brother, this man loves our people well. 
(Pointing to LEeFroy) 
Lerroy. I know he hates me, yet I hope to win 
My way into his heart. 
PROPHET. There—take my hand! 
(Aside) I must dissemble. Would this palm were 
poison! 
(Tio TecumsEeH) What of the Wyandots? And yet 
I know! 
I have been up among the clouds, and down 
Into the entrails of the earth, and seen 
The dwelling-place of devils. All my dreams 
Are from above, and therefore favour us. 
TrecumseH. With one accord the Wyandots disclaim 
The treaties of Fort Wayne, and burn with rage. 
Their tryst is here, and some will go with me 
To Council at Vincennes. Where’s Winnemac? 
Miami Cuter. That recreant has joined our enemies, 
And with the peace-pipe sits beside their fire, 
And whiffs away our lives. 
Kickapoo CHIEF. The Deaf-Chief, too, 
With head awry, who cannot hear us speak 
Though thunder shouted for us from the skies, 
Yet hears the Long-Knives whisper at Vincennes; 
And, when they jest upon our miseries, 
Grips his old leathern sides, and coughs with laughter. 
De.aware Cuter. And old Kanaukwa—famed when 
we were young— 
Has hid his axe, and washed his honours off. 
TEcumseH. *Tis honour he has parted with, not hon- 
ours; 
Good deeds are ne’er forespent, nor wiped away. 
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I know these men; they’ve lost their followers, 
And, grasping at the shadow of command, 
Where sway and custom once had realty, 
By times, and turn about, follow each other. 
They count for nought—but Winnemac is true, 
Though over-politic; he will not leave us. 
Propuer. Those wizened snakes must be destroyed 


at once! 

TEcumMsEeH. Have mercy, brother—those poor men 
are old. 

Propuer. Nay, I shall tease them till they sting 
themselves; 


Their rusty fangs are doubly dangerous. 
TrecumseH. What warriors are ready for Vincennes? 
Warriors. All! Allare ready. 
Tecumseh leads us on—we follow him. 
TrecumseH. Four hundred warriors will go with me, 
All armed, yet only for security 
Against the deep designs of Harrison. 
For ’tis my purpose still to temporize, 
Not lightly break with him till once again 
I scour the far emplacements of our tribes. 
Then shall we close at once on all our foes. 
They claim our lands, but we shall take their lives; 
Drive out their thievish souls, and spread their bones 
To bleach upon the misty Alleghanies; 
Or make death’s treaty with them on the spot, 
And sign our bloody marks upon their crowns 
For lack of schooling—ceding but enough 
Of all the lands they covet for their graves. 
Miami Cuter. Tecumseh’s tongue is housed in wis- 
dom’s cheeks; 
His valour and his prudence march together. 
DELAWARE Cuter. Tis wise to draw the distant na- 
tions on. 
This scheme will so extend the Long-Knife force, 
In lines defensive stretching to the sea, 
Their bands will be but morsels for our braves. 
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Proruet. How long must this bold project take to 
‘ ripen? 
‘Time marches with the foe, and his surveyors 
Already smudge our forests with their fires. 
It frets my blood and makes my bowels turn 
To see those devils blaze our ancient oaks, 
Cry “Right!” and drive their rascal pickets down. 
Why not make war on them at once? 
TECUMSEH. Not now! 
Time will make room for weightier affairs. 
Be this the disposition for the hour: 
Our warriors from Vincennes will all return, 
Save twenty—the companions of my journey— 
And this brave white, who longs to share our toil, 
And win his love by deeds in our defence. 
‘You, brother, shall remain to guard our town, 
Our wives, our children, all that’s dear to us— 
Receive each fresh accession to our strength; 
And from the hidden world, which you inspect, 
Draw a divine instruction for their souls. 
Go, now, ye noble chiefs and warriors! 
Make preparation—I’ll be with you soon. 
‘To-morrow we shall make the Wabash boil, 
And beat its current, racing to Vincennes. 
[Haeunt all but TecumsenH and the Proruer. 
Propuet. I shall return unto our sacred lodge, 
And there invoke the Spirit of the Wind 
To follow you, and blow good tidings back. 
TEcUMSEH. Our strait is such we need the help of 
heaven. 
Use all your wisdom, brother, but—beware! 
Pluck not our enterprise while it is green, 
And breed no quarrel here till I return. 
Avoid it as you would the rattling snake; 
And, when you hear the sound of danger, shrink, 
And face it not, unless with belts of peace. 
White wampum, not the dark, till we can strike 
With certain aim. Can I depend on you? 
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PropuHet. Trust you in fire to burn, or cold to freeze? 
So may you trust inme. The heavy charge 
Which you have laid upon my shoulders now 
_ Would weigh the very soul of rashness down. 
[Hait the PropHet. 
TEcuMSEH. I think I can depend on him—I must! 
Yet do I know his crafty nature well— 
His hatred of our foes, his love of self, 
And wide ambition. What is mortal man? 
Who can divine this creature that doth take 
Some colour from all others? Nor shall I 
Push cold conclusions ’gainst my brother’s sum 
Of what is good—so let dependence rest! 
[ Eait. 


SCENE SECOND—Vincenners—A STREET 
Enter GERKIN, SLAUGH and TWANG 


GerxkIN. Ain’t it about time Barron was back, Jedge? 

Twang. I reckon so. Our Guvner takes a crazy sight 
more pains than I would to sweeten that ragin’ devil 
Tecumseh’s temper. I’d sweeten it with sugar o’ lead 
if I had my way. ! 

SiaueH. It’s a reekin’ shame—dang me if it ain’t. 
And that two-faced one-eyed brother o’ his, the Prophet 
—TI’ll be darned if folks don’t say that the Shakers in 
them ’ere parts claims him fer a disciple! 

Twanea. Them Shakers is a queer lot. They dance 
jest like wild Injuns, and think we orter be kind to the 
red rascals, and use them honestly. 

Gerxin. Wall! That’s what our Guvner sez too. But 
I reckon he’s shammin’ a bit. Twixt you and me, he’s 
on the make like the rest 0’ us. Think o’ bein’ kind to a 
red devil that would lift your har ten minutes arter! 
And as fer honesty—I say “set ’em up” every time, and 
then rob ’em. That’s the way to clar them out o’ the 
kentry. Whiskey’s better ’n gunpowder, and costs less 
than fightin’ ’em in the long run. 
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Enter CrrizEN BLoat 


Twanea. That’s so! Hello, Major, what’s up? You 
look kind o’ riled to-day. 

Broat. Wall, Jedge, I do feel right mad—hev you 
heerd the news? 

Twane. No! Has old Sledge bust you at the kyards 
again ? 

Buoat. Old Sledge be darned! I had jest clar’d him 
out o’ continentals—fifty to the shillin—at his own 
game, when in ript Roudi—the Eyetalian that knifed 
the Muskoe Injun fer peekin’ through his bar-room 
winder last spring—jest down from Fort Knox. You 
know the chap, General; you was on his jury. 

SiauGH. I reckon I do! The Court was agin him, 
but we acquitted him afore the Chief Justice finished 
his charge, and gave him a vote o’ thanks to boot. There’s 
a heap o’ furriners creepin’ inter these parts—poor 
downtrodden cusses from Kurope—and, if they’re all 
like Roudi, they’1l do—a’most as hendy with the knife 
as our own people. But what’s up? 

Bioat. Roudi saw Barron at Fort Knox, restin’ thar 
on his way back from the Prophet’s Town, and he sez 
that red assassin Tecumseh’s a-cumin’ down with four 
hundred o’ his painted devils to convarse with our 
Guvner. They’re all armed, he sez, and will be here 
afore mid-day. 

SiaueH. Wall! our Guvner notified him to come— 
he’s only gettin’ what he axed fer. There'll be a deal a’ 
loose har flitterin’ about the streets afore night, I 
reckon. Harrison’s a heap too soft with them red 
roosters; he hain’t got cheek enough. 

GerxIn. I’ve heerd say the Guvner, and the Chief 
Justice too, thinks a sight o’ this tearin’ red devil. They 
say he’s a great man. They say, too, that our treaty 
Injuns air badly used—that they shouldn’t be meddled 
with on their resarves, and should hev skoolin’. 

Bioat. Skoolin’! That gits me! Dogoned if I 
wouldn't larn them jest one thing—what ‘them regler 
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officers up to the Fort larns their dogs—‘“to drap to 
shot,” only in a different kind o’ way like; and, as fer 
their resarves, I say, give our farmers a chance—let 
- them locate! 

Twane. That’s so, Major! What arthly use air 
they—plouterin’ about their little bits o’ fields, with their 
little bits o’ cabins, and livin’ half the time on mush- 
rats? I say, let them move out, and give reliable citi- 
zens a chance. 

SLAUGH. Wall, I reckon our Guvner’s kind’s about 
played out. They call themselves the old stock—the 
clean pea—the rale gentlemen o’ the Revolooshun. 
But, gentlemen, ain’t we the Revolooshun? Jest wait 
till the live citizens o’ these United States and Territor- 
ies gits a chance, and we'll show them gentry what a 
free people, with our institooshuns, kin do. There'll be 
no more talk o’ skoolin for Injuns, you bet! Id give 
them Kernel Crunch’s billet. 

GeERKIN. What was that, General? 

SiaucH. Why, they say he killed a hull family 0’ 
redskins, and stuck ’em up as scar’-crows in his wheat- 
fields. Gentlemen, there’s nothin’ like original idees! 

Twanea. That war an original idee! The Kernel 
orter hev tuk out a patent. I think I’ve heerd o’ Crunch. 
Warn’t he with Kernel Crawford, o’ the melish’, at one 
time? 

StaucH. Whar? 

Twane. Why over to the Muskingum. You’ve 
heerd o’ them Delaware Moravians over to the Musk- 
ingum, surely? 

SiaucH. Oh, ‘them convarted chaps! but I a’most 
forgit the carcumstance. 

Twanc. Wall, them red devils had a nice resarve 
thar—as yieldin’ a bit o’ sile as one could strike this side 
o’ the Alleghanies. They was all convarted by the 
Moravians, and pretended to be as quiet and peaceable 
as the Shakers hereabout. But Kernel Crawford--- 
who knew good sile when he sot his eyes on it—dis- 
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kivered that them prayin’ chaps had helped a war-party 
from the North with provisions—or thort they did, 
which was the same thing. So—one fine Sunday—he 
surrounds their church with his melish—when the 
Injuns was all a-prayin’—and walks in himself, jest for 
a minute or two, and prays a bit so as not to skeer them 
too soon, and then walks out, and locks the door. The 
Kernel then cutely—my heart kind 0’ warms to that 
man—put a squad o’ melish’ at each winder with their 
bayonets pinted, and sot fire to the Church, and charred 
up the hull kit, preacher and all! The heft o’ them was 
burnt; but some that warn’t thar skinned out o’ the 
kentry, and got lands from the British up to the Thames 
River in Canady, and founded what they call the Mora- 
vian Town thar; and thar they is still—fer them British- 
ers kind o’ pampers the Injuns, so they may git at our 
scalps. 

SiauaH. I reckon we'll hev a tussle with them gentry 
afore long. But fer Noo England we'd a hed it afore 
now; but them Noo Englanders kind o’ curries to the 
Britishers. A war would spile their shippin’, and so 
they’re agin it. But we hain’t got no ships to spile in 
this western kentry, and so I reckon we’ll pitch in. 

Grrxin. We'd better get out of this Injun fry-pan 
fust, old hoss! I could lick my own weight in wild- 
cats, but this ruck o’ Injuns is jest a little too hefty. 

Buoat. Maybe they want to come to skool, and start 
store and sich! 

Grrxin. Gentlemen, I mean to send my lady down 
stream, and I reckon you'd better do the same with your 
"uns—jest fer safety like. My time’s limited—will you 
liquor? 

Au. You bet! 

Buoar. (Meditatively) Schoolin’! Wall, I'll be 
darned! 


[| Hveunt. 
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SCENE THIRD. Tue Same. A room InN GENERAL 
HARRISON’S HOUSE. 
Enter GENERAL Harrison, and some Officers of the 
American Army. 
oa What savage handiwork keeps Barron 
ack? 


Enter BARRON 


Ah, here he comes, his looks interpreting 

Mischief and failure! It is as I feared. 

What answer do you bring? 

Barron. Tecumseh comes 

To council, with four hundred men at back, 

To which, with all persuasion, I objected— 

As that it would alarm our citizens, 

Whose hasty temper, by suspicion edged, 

Might break in broils of quarrel with his braves; 

But, sir, it was in vain—so be prepared! 

Your Council records may be writ in blood. 
Harrison. Will he attack us, think you? 
BaRRON. No, not now. 

His present thought is to intimidate. 

But, lest some rash and foul-mouthed citizen 

Should spur his passion to the run, fore-arm! 
Harrison. Tut! Arms are scarce as soldiers in our 

town, 

And I am sick of requisitioning. 

Nay, we must trust to something else than arms. 

Tecumseh is a savage but in name— 

Let’s trust to him! What says he of our treaties? 
Barron. Oh, he discharges them as heavy loads, 

Which, borne by red men only, break their backs. 

All lands, he says, are common to his race; 

Not to be sold but by consent of all. 

Harrison. Absurd! This proposition would prevent 

All purchase and all progress. No, indeed; 

We cannot tie our hands with such conditions. 

What of the Prophet? Comes he with the rest? 
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Barron. The Prophet stays behind. 
Harrison. He is a foil 
Used by Tecumseh to augment his greatness ; 
And, by good husbandry of incantation, 
And gloomy charms by night, this Prophet works 
So shrewdly on their braves that every man, 
Inflamed by auguries of victory, 
Would rush on death. 
Ist OFFICER. Why, General, I heard 
He over-trumpt you once and won the trick. 
Harrison. How so? 
Ist Orricer. Well, once, before his braves, ’tis said, 
You dared him to a trial of his spells, 
Which challenge he accepted, having heard 
From white men of a coming sun-eclipse. 
Then, shrewdly noting day and hour, he called 
Boldly his followers round him, and declared 
That he would hide the sun. They stood and gazed, 
And, when the moon’s colossal shadow fell, 
‘They crouched upon the ground, and worshipped him. 
Harrison. He caught me there, and mischief came 
of it. 
Oh, he is deep. How different those brothers! 
One dipt in craft, the dye of cruelty, 
The other frank and open as the day. 


Enter an ORDERLY 


OrpErty. ‘Tecumseh and his braves have reached 
the landing! 
|Eacitement. All rise hastily. 

Harrison. This room is smaller than our audience: 
Take seats and benches to the portico— 
There we shall treat with him. 

[Heveunt all but General Harrison. 
Could I but strain 

My charge this chief might be my trusty friend. 
Yet I am but my nation’s servitor; 
Gold is the king who overrides the right, 
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And turns our people from the simple ways 
And fair ideal of their fathers’ lives. 


| Hait. 


SCENE FOURTH.—Tue Same. THE portico oF 
GENERAL Harrison’s HOUSE. AN OPEN GROVE AT A 
LITTLE DISTANCE IN FRONT. 

[Curtain rises and discovers GENERAL Harrt- 
Son, army officers and citizens, of various quality, 
including TwaNnc, SLAUGH, GERKIN and Buoat, 
seated in the portico. A sergeant and guard of 
soldiers near by. 

Enter TecumsexH and his followers with Lerroy in 
Indian dress. They all stop at the grove. 


Harrison. Why halts he there? 
Go tell him he is welcome to our house. 
[An Orderly goes down with message. 
Ist Orricer. How grave and decorous they look—- 
“the mien 
Of pensive people born in ancient woods.” 
But look at him! Look at Tecumseh there— 
How simple in attire! that eagle plume 
Sole ornament, and emblem of his spirit. 
And yet, far scanned, there’s something in his face 
That likes us not. Would we were out of this! 
Harrison. Yes; even at a distance I can see 
His eyes distilling anger. *Tis no sign 
Of treachery, which ever drapes with smiles 
The most perfidious purpose. Our poor strength 
W ould fail at once should he break out on us; 
But let us hope ’tis yet a war of wits 
Where firmness may enact the part of force. 
[ Orderly returns. 


What answer do you bring? 

ORDERLY. Tecumseh says: 
“Ffouses are built for whites—the red man’s house, 
Leaf-roofed, and walled with living oak, is there— 

[Pointing to the grove. 
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Let our white brother meet us in it!” 
2ND OFFICER. Oh! 
White brother? So he levels to your height, 
And strips your office of its dignity. 
3xp Orricer. “Tis plain he cares not for your dignity, 
And touchingly reminds us of our tenets. 
Our nation spurns the outward shows of state, 
And ceremony dies for lack of service. 
Pomp is discrowned, and throned regality 
Dissolved away in our new land and laws. 
Man is the Presence here! 
Ist OFFICER. Well, for my part, 
I like not that one in particular. 
[Pointing toward 'TECUMSEH. 
3rp Orricer. No more do I! I wish I were a crab, 
And had its courtly fashion of advancing. 
Harrison. Best yield to him, the rather that he now 
Invites our confidence. His heavy force 
Scants good opinion somewhat, yet I know 
There’s honour, aye, and kindness in this Chief. 


| Rising. 
8rD Orricer. Yes, faith, he loves us all, and means 
to keep 
Locks of our hair for memory. Here goes! 
[ All rise. 


Servants and soldiers carry chairs and benches to the 
grove, followed by GENERAL Harrison and 
others, who seat themselves—TEcUMSEH and his 
followers still standing in the lower part of the 
grove. 

Harrison. We have not met to bury our respect, 

Or mar our plea with lack of courtesy. 
The Great Chief knows it is his father’s wish 
That he should sit by him. 
TECUMSEH. My father’s wish! 
My father is the sun; the earth my mother, 
[Pointing to each in turn. 
And on her mighty bosom I shall rest. 
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[TEcumseEH and his followers seat themselves on the 
grass. 


Harrison. (Rising) I asked Tecumseh to confer 
with me, 
Not in war’s hue, but for the ends of peace. 
Our own intent—witness our presence here, 
Unarmed save those few muskets and our swords. 
How comes it, then, that he descends on us 
With this o’erbearing and untimely strength? 
Tecumseh’s virtues are the theme of all; 
Wisdom and courage, frankness and good faith— 
To speak of these things is to think of him! 
Yet, as one theft makes men suspect the thief— 
Be all his life else spent in honesty— 
So does one breach of faithfulness in man 
Wound all his after deeds. There is a pause 
In some men’s goodness like the barren time 
Of those sweet trees which yield each second year, 
Wherein what seems a niggardness in nature | 
Is but good husbandry for future gifts. 
But this tree bears, and bears most treacherous fruit! 
Here is a gross infringement of all laws 
That shelter men in council, where should sit 
No disproportioned force save that of reason— 
Our strong dependence still, and argument, 
Of better consequence than that of arms, 
If great Tecumseh should give ear to it. 
“ TrcumseH. (Rising) You called upon Tecumseh 
and he came! 
You sent your messenger, asked us to bring 
Our wide complaint to you—and it is here! 
[Pointing to his followers. 

Why is our brother angry at our force, 
Since every man but represents a wrong? 
Nay! rather should our force be multiplied! 
Fill up your streets and overflow your fields, 
And crowd upon the earth for standing room; 
Still would our wrongs outweigh our witnesses, 
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And scant recital for the lack of tongues. 

I know your reason, and its bitter heart, 

Its form of justice, clad with promises— 

The cloaks of death! That reason was the snare 

Which tripped our ancestors in days of yore— 

Who knew not falsehood and so feared it not: 

Men who mistook your fathers’ vows for truth, 

And took them, cold and hungry, to their hearts, 

Filled them with food, and shared with them their 

homes, 

With such return as might make baseness blush. 

What tree e’er bore such treacherous fruit as this? 

But let it pass! let wrongs die with the wronged! 

The red man’s memory is full of graves. 

But wrongs live with the living, who are here— 

Inheritors of all our fathers’ sighs, 

And tears, and garments wringing wet with blood. 

The injuries which you have done to us 

Cry out for remedy, or wide revenge. 

Restore the forests you have robbed us of— 

Our stolen homes and vales of plenteous corn! 

Give back the boundaries, which are our lives, 

Ere the axe rise! aught else is reasonless. 
Harrison. 'Tecumseh’s passion is a dangerous flood 

Which sweeps away his judgment. Let him lift 

His threatened axe to hit defenceless heads! 

It cannot mar the body of our right, 

Nor graze the even justice of our claim: 

These still would live, uncancelled by our death. 

Let reason rule us, in whose sober light 

We read those treaties which offend him thus: 

What nation was the first established here, 

Settled for centuries, with title sound? 

You know that people, the Miami, well. 

Long ere the white man tripped his anchors cold, 

To cast them by the glowing western isles, 

They lived upon these lands in peace, and none 

Dared cavil at their claim. We bought from them, 
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For such equivalent to largess joined, 
That every man was hampered with our goods, 
And stumbled on profusion. But give ear! 
Jealous lest aught might fail of honesty— 
Lest one lean interest or poor shade of right 
Should point at us—we made the Kickapoo 
And Delaware the sharer of our gifts, 
And stretched the arms of bounty over heads 
Which held but by Miami sufferance. 
But, you! whence came you? and what rights have you? 
The Shawanoes are interlopers here— 
Witness their name! mere wanderers from the South! 
Spurned thence by angry Creek and Yamasee— 
Now here to stir up strife, and tempt the tribes 
To break the seals of faith. I am surprised 
That they should be so led, and more than grieved 
Tecumseh has such ingrates at his back. 
TECUMSEH. Call you those ingrates who but claim 
their own, 
And owe you nothing but revenge? ZThose men 
Are here to answer and confront your lies. 
[Turning to his followers. 
Miami, Delaware and Kickapoo! 
Ye are alleged as signers of those deeds— 
Those dark and treble treacheries of Fort Wayne. 
Ye chiefs, whose cheeks are tanned with battle-smoke, 
Stand forward, then, and answer if you did it! 
Kickapoo Curer. (Rising) Not I! I disavow 
them! They were made 
By village chiefs whose vanity o’ercame 
Their judgment, and their duty to our race. 
DetawakeE Cuier. (Rising) And I reject the treaties 
in the name 
Of all our noted braves and warriors. 
They have no weight save with the palsied heads 
Which dote on friendly compacts in the past. 
Miami Cuter. (Rising) And I renounce them also. 
They were signed 
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By sottish braves—the Long-Knife’s tavern chiefs— 
Who sell their honour like a pack of fur, 
Make favour with the pale-face for his fee, 
And caper with the hatchet for his sport. 
IT am a chief by right of blood, and fling 
Your false and flimsy treaties in your face. 
I am my nation’s head, and own but one 
As greater than myself, and he is here! 
| Pointing to TECUMSEH. 
TrecumsEH. You have your answer, and from those 
whose rights 
Stand in your own admission. But from me— 
The Shawanoe—the interloper here— 
Take the full draught of meaning, and wash down 
Their dry and bitter truths. Yes! from the South 
My people came—fall’n from their wide estate 
Where Altamaha’s uncongealing springs 
Kept a perpetual summer in their sight, 
Sweet with magnolia blooms, and dropping balm, 
And scented breath of orange and of pine. 
And from the East the hunted Delawares came, 
Flushed from their coverts and their native streams; 
Your old allies, men ever true to you, 
Who, resting after long and weary flight, 
Are by your bands shot sitting on the ground. 
Harrison. Those men got ample payment for their 
land, 
Full recompense, and just equivalent. 
TrecumseH. They flew from death to light upon it 
here! 
And many a tribe comes pouring from the East, 
Smitten with fire—their outraged women, maimed, 
Screaming in horror o’er their murdered babes, 
Whose sinless souls, slashed out by white men’s swords, 
Whimper in Heaven for revenge. O God! 
"Tis thus the pale-face prays, then cries “Amen” ;— 
He clamours, and his Maker answers him, 
Whilst our Great Spirit sleeps! Oh, no, no, no— 
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He does not sleep! He will avenge our wrongs! 

That Christ the white men murdered, and thought 
dead— 

Who, if He died for mankind, died for us— 

He is alive, and looks from heaven on this! 

Oh, we have seen your baseness and your guile; 

Our eyes are opened and we know your ways! 

No longer shall you hoax us with your pleas, 

Or with the serpent’s cunning wake distrust, 

Range tribe ’gainst tribe—then shoot the remnant 
down, 

And in the red man’s empty cabin grin, 

And shake with laughter o’er his desolate hearth. 

No, we are one! the red men all are one 

In colour as in love, in lands and fate! 

Harrison. Still, with the voice of wrath Tecumseh 

speaks, 

And not with reason’s tongue. 

TECUMSEH. Oh, keep your reason! 

It is a thief which steals away our lands. 

Your reason is our deadly foe, and writes 

The jeering epitaphs for our poor graves. 

It is the lying maker of your books, 

Wherein our people’s vengeance is set down, 

But not a word of crimes which led to it. 

These are hushed up and hid, whilst all our deeds, 

Even in self-defence, are marked as wrongs 

Heaped on your blameless heads. 

But to the point! 

Just as our brother’s Seventeen Council Fires 

Unite for self-protection, so do we. 

How can you blame us, since your own example 

Is but our model and fair precedent? 

The Long-Knife’s craft has kept our tribes apart, 

Nourished dissensions, raised distinctions up, 

Forced us to injuries which, soon as done, 

Are made your vile pretexts for bloody war. 

But this is past. Our nations now are one— 
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Ready to rise in their imbanded strength. 
You promised to restore our ravaged lands 
On proof that they are ours—that proof is here, 
And by the tongues of truth has answered you. 
Redeem your sacred pledges, and no more 
Our “leaden birds” will sing amongst your corn; 
But love will shine on you, and startled peace 
Will come again, and build by every hearth. 
Refuse—and we shall strike you to the ground! 
Pour flame and slaughter on your confines wide, 
Till the charred earth, up to the cope of Heaven, 
Reeks with the smoke of smouldering villages, 
And steam of awful fires half quenched with blood. 
Twane. Did you ever hear the like? If I hed my 
shootin’-iron, darn me if I wouldn’t draw a bead on that 
barkin’ savage. The hungry devil gits under-holts on 
our Guvner every time. 
SiaucH. You bet! I reckon he’d better put a lump o’ 
bacon in his mouth to keep his bilin’ sap o’ passion down. 
Buoat. That’s mor’n I’d do. This is jest what we git 
fer allowin’ the skulkin’ devils to live. Id vittle em on 
lead pills if I was Guvner. 
Twane. That’s so! Our civilizashun is jest this—we 
know what’s what. If I hed my way— 
Harrison. Silence, you fools! If you provoke him 
here your blood be on your heads. 
GerRKIN. Right you air, Guvner! We'll close our 
dampers. 
TrecumseH. My brother’s ears have heard. Where is 
his tongue? 
Harrison. My honest ears ache in default of reason. 
Tecumseh is reputed wise, yet now 
His fuming passions from his judgment fly, 
Like roving steeds which gallop from the catch, 
And kick the air, wasting in wantonness 
More strength than in submission. His threats fall 
On fearless ears. Knows he not of our force, 
Which in the East swarms like mosquitoes here? 
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Our great Kentucky and Virginia fires? 
Our mounted men and soldier-citizens? 
These all have stings—let him beware of them! 
Trecumsrn. Who does not know your vaunting 
citizens! 
Well drilled in fraud and disciplined in crime; 
But in aught else—as honour, justice, truth— 
A rabble, and a base disordered herd. 
We know them; and our nations, knit in one, 
Will challenge them, should this, our last appeal, 
Fall on unheeding ears. My brother, hearken! 
East of Ohio you possess our lands, 
Thrice greater than your needs, but west of it 
We claim them all; then, let us make its flood 
A common frontier, and a sacred stream 
Of which our nations both may drink in peace. 
Harrison. Absurd! The treaties of Fort Wayne 
must stand. 
Your village chiefs are heads of civil rule, 
Whose powers you seek to centre in yourself, 
Or vest in warriors whose trade is blood. 
We bought from those, and from your peaceful men— 
Your wiser brothers—who had faith in us. 
TECUMSEH. Poor, ruined brothers, weaned from hon- 
est lives! 
Harrison. They knew our wisdom, and preferred to 
sell ; 
Their cabins, fields, and wilds of unused lands 
For rich reserves and ripe annuities. 
As for your nations being one like ours— 
"Tis false—else would they speak one common tongue. 
Nay, more! your own traditions trace you here— 
Widespread in lapse of ages through the land— 
From o’er the mighty ocean of the West. 
What better title have you than ourselves, 
Who came from o’er the ocean of the Kast, 
And meet with you on free and common ground? 
Be reasonable, and let wisdom’s words 
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Displace your passion, and give judgment vent. 

Think more of bounty, and talk less of rights— 

Our hands are full of gifts, our hearts of love. 
TrcumseH. My brother’s love is like the trader’s 

warmth— 

O’er with the purchase. Oh, unhappy lives— 

Our gifts which go for yours! Once we were strong. 

Once all this mighty continent was ours, 

And the Great Spirit made it for our use. 

He knew no boundaries, so had we peace 

In the vast shelter of His handiwork, 

And, happy here, we cared not whence we came. 

We brought no evils thence—no treasured hate, 

No greed of gold, no quarrels over God; 

And so our broils, to. narrow issues joined, 

Were soon composed, and touched the ground of peace. 

Our very ailments, rising from the earth, 

And not from any foul abuse in us, 

Drew back, and let age ripen to death’s hand. 

Thus flowed our lives until your people came, 

Till from the East our matchless misery came! 

Since then our tale is crowded with your crimes, 

With broken faith, with plunder of reserves— 

The sacred remnants of our wide domain— 

With tamp’rings, and delirious feasts of fire, 

The fruit of your thrice-curséd stills of death, 

Which make our good men bad, our bad men worse, 

Ay! blind them till they grope in open day, 

And stumble into miserable graves. 

Oh, it is piteous, for none will hear! 

There is no hand to help, no heart to feel, 

No tongue to plead for us in all your land. 

But every hand aims death, and every heart, 

Ulcered with hate, resents our presence here; 

And every tongue cries for our children’s land 

To expiate their crime of being born. 

Oh, we have ever yielded in the past, 

But we shall yield no more! Those plains are ours! 
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Those forests are our birth-right and our home! 
Let not the Long-Knife build one cabin there— 
Or fire from it will spread to every roof, 
To compass you, and light your souls to death! 
>Harrison. Dreams he of closing up our empty 
plains? 
Our mighty forests waiting for the axe? 
Our mountain steeps engrailed with iron and gold? 
There’s no asylumed madness like to this! 
Mankind shall have its wide possession here; 
And these rough assets of a virgin world 
Stand for its coming, and await its hand. 
The poor of every land shall come to this, 
Heart-full of sorrows, and shall lay them down. 
Lerrroy. (Springing to his feet) The poor! What 
care your rich thieves for the poor? 
Those graspers hate the poor, from whom they spring, 
More deeply than they hate this injured race. 
Much have they taken from it—let them now 
Take this prediction, with the red man’s curse! 
The time will come when that dread power—the Poor— 
Whon, in their greed and pride of wealth, they spurn— 
Will rise on them, and tear them from their seats; 
Drag all their vulgar splendours down, and pluck 
Their shallow women from their lawless beds, 
Yea, seize their puling and unhealthy babes, 
And fling them as foul pavement to the streets. 
In all the dreaming of the Universe 
There is no darker vision of despairs! 
1st Orricer. What man is this? *Tis not an Indian. 
Harrison. Madman, you rave!—you know not what 
you say. 
TrcumsEH. Master of guile, this axe should speak 
for him! 
[Drawing his hatchet as if to hurl at at HArRIson. 
2np Orricer. This man means mischief! Quick! 
Bring up the guard! 
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[GeneRAL Harrison and officers draw their swords. 
The warriors spring to their feet and cluster about 
TrcumseEn, their eyes fiwed intently upon HArRt- 
son, who stands unmoved. Twane and his friends 
disappear. The soldiers rush forward and take aim, 
but are ordered not to fire. 


END OF SECOND ACT 


ACT III 


SCENE FIRST—Vincennes—A Councit CHAM- 
BER IN GENERAL HARRISON'S House 


Enter Harrison and five COUNCILLORS 


Harrison. Here are despatches from the President, 
As well as letters from my trusted friends, 
Whose tenor made me summon you to Council. 
[Placing papers on table. 
Ist Councittor. Why break good news so gently? 
Is it true 
War is declared ’gainst England? 
HLARRISON. Would it were! 
That war is still deferred. Our news is draff, 
And void of spirit, since New England turns 
A fresh cheek to the slap of Britain’s palm. 
Great God! I am amazed at such supineness. 
Our trade prohibited, our men impressed, 
Our flag insulted—still her people bend, 
Amidst the ticking of their wooden clocks, 
Bemused o’er small inventions. Out upon ’t! 
Such tame submission yokes not with my spirit, 
And sends my southern blood into my cheeks, 
As proxy for New England’s sense of shame. 
2nD CounciLLor. We all see, save New England, 
__ what to do; 
But she has eyes for her one interest— 
A war might sink it. So the way to war 
Puzzles imagining. 
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HARRISON. There is a way 
Which lies athwart the President’s command. 
The reinforcements asked for from Monroe 
Are here at last, but with this strict in junction, 
They must not be employed save in defence, 

Or in a forced attack. [Taking up a letter. 
Now, here is news, 

Fresh from the South, of bold 'Tecumseh’s work: 

The Creeks and Seminolés have conjoined, 

Which means a general union of the tribes, 

And ravage of our Southern settlements. 

Tecumseh’s master hand is seen in this, 

And these fresh tidings tally with his threats 

Before he left Vincennes. 


3RD COUNCILLOR. You had a close 
Encounter with him here. 
HArRIson. Not over close, 


Nor dangerous—I saw he would not strike. 


His thoughts outran his threats, and looked beyond 


To wider fields and trials of our strength. 
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47H COUNCILLOR. Our tree is now too bulky for his 


axe. 


Harrison. Don’t underrate his power! But for our 


States 
This man would found an empire to surpass 
Old Mexico’s renown, or rich Peru. 
Allied with England, he is to be feared 
More than all other men. 
Ist COUNCILLOR. You had some talk 
In private, ere he vanished to the South? 


Harrison. Mere words, yet ominous. Could we 


restore 
Our purchases, and make a treaty line, 
All might be well; but who would stand to it? 
2np CouNCILLoR. It is not to be thought of. 
OrHER COUNCILLORS. No, no, no. 
Harrison. In further parley at the river’s edge, 
Scenting a coming war, he clapped his hands, 
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And said the English whooped his people on, 
As if his braves were hounds to spring at us; 
Compared our nation to a whelming flood, 
And called his scheme a dam to keep it back— 
Then proffered the old terms; whereat I urged 
A peaceful mission to the President. 
But, by apt questions, gleaning my opinion, 
Ere I was ware, of such a bootless trip, 
He drew his manly figure up, then smiled, 
And said our President might drink his wine 
In safety in his distant town, whilst we— 
Over the mountains here—should fight it out; 
Then entering his bark, well manned with braves, 
Bade me let matters rest till he returned 
From his far mission to the distant tribes, 
Waved an adieu, and in a trice was gone. 
2npD CounciLLor. Your news is but an earnest of his 
work. 
47H Councititor. This Chief’s despatch should be 
our own example. 
Let matters rest, forsooth, till he can set 
Our frontier in a blaze! Such cheap advice 
Pulls with the President’s, not mine. 
Harrison. Nor mine! 
The sum of my advice is to attack 
The Prophet ere Tecumseh can return. 
5rH CouNcILLoR. But what about the breach of your 


instructions ? 
Harrison. If we succeed we need not fear the 
breach— 


In the same space we give and heal the wound. 
Enter a Messenger, who hands letters to Harrison 


Thank you, Missouri and good Illinois— 
Your governors are built of western clay. 
Howard and Edwards both incline with me, 
And urge attack upon the Prophet’s force. 
This is the nucleus of Tecumseh’s strength— 
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His bold scheme’s very heart. Let’s cut it out! 
IsT oe: Yes! yes! and every other part will 
ail. 
2nD Councitior. Let us prepare to go at once! 
3RD COUNCILLOR. Agreed. 
47H Counciuior. I vote for it. 
5TH COUNCILLOR. But should the Prophet win? 
47H CouNcILior. Why, then, the Prophet, not Te- 
cumseh, kills us— 
Which has the keener axe? 
Ist COUNCILLOR. Breech-clouted dogs! 
Let us attack them, and, with thongs of fire, 
Whip their red bodies to a deeper red. 
Harrison. This feeling bodes success, and with suc- 
cess 
Comes war with England; for a well-won fight 
Will rouse a martial spirit in the land 
To emulate our deeds on higher ground. 
Now hasten to your duties and prepare! 
Bronzed autumn comes, when copper-coloured oaks 
Drop miserly their stiff leaves to the earth; 
And ere the winter’s snow doth silver them, 
Our triumph must be wrought. 
[ Hveunt. 


SCENE SECON D—TeEcuMSEH’s CABIN IN THE 
PropHet’s Town 


Enter lena and Mamater, agitated 


Tena. My heart is sad, and I am faint with fear. 

My friend, my more than mother, go again— 

Plead with the Prophet for a single day! 

Perchance within his gloomy heart will stir 

Some sudden pulse of pity for a girl. 
Mamater. Alas, my Iena, it is in vain! 

He swore by Manitou this very morn, 

That thou shouldst wed the chief, Tarhay, to-night. 
Inna. Nay, try once more, oh, Mamatee, once more! 
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I had a dream, and heard the gusty breeze 
Hurtle from out a sea of hissing pines, 
Then dwindle into voices, faint and sweet, 
Which cried—we come! It was my love and yours! 
They spoke to me—I know that they are near, 
And waft their love to us upon the wind. 
Mamarer. Somé dreams are merely fancies in our 
sleep; 
I'll make another trial, but I feel 
Your only safety is in instant flight. 
Irena. Flight! Where and how—beset by enemies? 
My fear sits like the partridge in the tree, 
And cannot fly whilst these dogs bark at me. 


SCENE THIRD—AN ELEVATED PLATEAU, DOTTED 
WITH HEAVY OAKS, WEST OF THE PROPHET’S TOWN 


Enter three of Harrison’s staff Officers 


ist Orricer. Well, here’s the end of all our north- 
ward marching! 
2npD Orricer. A peaceful end, if we can trust those 
chiefs 
Who parleyed with us lately. 
38RD OFFICER. Yes, for if 
They mean to fight, why point us to a spot 
At once so strong and pleasant for our camp? 
Ist Orricer. Report it so unto our General. 
| Hatt 3rd OFFICER. 
"Tis worth our long march through the forest wild 
To view these silent plains! The Prophet’s Town, 
Sequestered yonder like a hermitage, 
Disturbs not either’s vast of solitude, 
But rather gives, like graveyard visitors, 
To deepest loneliness a deeper awe. 


Re-enter 3xp OFFICER 


3rD Orricer. I need not go, for Harrison is here. 
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Enter GENERAL Harrison, his force following 


Ist Orricer. Methinks you like the place; some 
thanks we owe 
Unto the Prophet’s chiefs for good advice. 
Harrison. (Looking around keenly) These noble 
oaks, the streamlet to our rear, 
This rank wild grass—wood, water and soft beds! 
The soldier’s luxuries are here together. 
Ist Orricer. Note, too, the place o’erlooks the 
springy plain 
Which lies betwixt us and the Prophet’s Town. 
I think, sir, ’tis a very fitting place. 
Harrison. A fitting place if white men were our 
foes; 
But to the red it gives a clear advantage. 
Sleep like the weasel here, if you are wise! 
Ist Orricer. Why, sir, their chiefs, so menacing at 
first, 
Became quite friendly at the last. They fear 
A battle, and will treat on any terms. 
The Prophet’s tide of strength will ebb away, 
And leave his stranded bark upon the mire. 
Harrison. *Tis the mixed craft of old dissembling 
Nature! 
If I could look upon her smallest web, 
And see in it but crossed and harmless hairs, 
Then might I trust the Prophet’s knotted seine, 
I did not like the manner of those chiefs 
Who spoke so fairly. What but highest greatness 
Plucks hatred from its seat, and in its stead 
Plants friendship in an instant? This our camp 
Is badly placed; each coulee and ravine 
Is dangerous cover for approach by night; 
And all the circuit of the spongy plain 
A treacherous bog to mire our cavalry. 
They who directed us so warmly here 
Had other than our comfort in their eye. 
2np Orricer. Fear you a night-attack, sir? 
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HLARRISON. Fear it! No! 
I but anticipate, and shall prepare. 
Tis sunset, and too late for better choice, 
Else were the Prophet welcome to his ground. 
Pitch tents and draw our baggage to the centre; 
Girdle the camp with lynx-eyed sentinels; 
Detail strong guards of choice and wakeful men 
As pickets in advance of all our lines; 
Place mounted riflemen on both our flanks; 
Our cavalry take post in front and rear, 
But still within the lines of infantry, 
Which, struck at any point, must hold the ground 
Until relieved. Cover your rifle pans— 
The thick clouds threaten rain. I look to you 
To fill these simple orders to the letter. 
But stay! Let all our camp-fires burn 
Till, if attacked, we form—then drown them out. 
The darkness falls—make disposition straight; 
Then, all who can, to sleep upon their arms. 
I fear me, ere night yields to morning pale, 
The warriors’ yell will sound our wild reveille. 


SCENE FOURTH—Tecumsen’s CAspin 


Enter Tena 


Tena. ’Tis night, and Mamatee is absent still! 
Why should this sorrow weigh upon my heart, 
And other lonely things on earth have rest? 

Oh, could I be with them! The lily shone 

All day upon the stream, and now it sleeps 
Under the wave in peace—in cradle soft 

Which sorrow soon may fashion for my grave. 
Ye shadows which do creep into my thoughts— 
Ye curtains of despair! what is my fault, 

That ye should hide the happy earth from me? 
Once I had joy of it, when tender Spring, 
Mother of beauty, hid me in her leaves; 

When Summer led me by the shores of song, 
And forests and far-sounding cataracts 
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Melted my soul with music. I have heard 

The rough chill harpings of dismantled woods, 
When Fall had stripped them, and have felt a joy 
Deeper than ear could lend unto the heart; 

And when the Winter from his mountains wild 
Looked down on death, and, in the frosty sky, 
The very stars seemed hung with icicles, 

Then came a sense of beauty calm and cold, 

That weaned me from myself, yet knit me still 
With kindred bonds to Nature. All is past, 
And he who won from me such love for him, 
And he, my valiant uncle and my friend, 

Come not to lift the cloud that drapes my soul, 
And shield me from the fiendish Prophet’s power. 


Enter MAMATEE 


Give me his answer in his very words! 
Mamater. There is a black storm raging in his 
mind— 
His eye darts lightning like the angry cloud 
Which hangs in woven darkness o’er the earth. 
Brief is his answer—you must go to him. 
The Long-Knife’s camp-fires gleam among the oaks © 
Which dot yon western hill. A thousand men 
Are sleeping there cajoled to fatal dreams 
By promises the Prophet breaks to-night. 
Hark! ’tis the war-song! 
TENA. Dares the Prophet now 
Betray Tecumseh’s trust, and break his faith? 
Mamatee. He dares do anything will feed ambition. 
His dancing braves are frenzied by his tongue, 
Which prophesies revenge and victory. 
Before the break of day he will surprise 
The Long-Knife’s camp, and hang our people’s fate 
Upon a single onset. 
TENA. Should he fail? 
Mamater. Then all will fail;—Tecumseh’s scheme 
will fail. 
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Tena. It shall not! Let us go to him at once! 

Mamater. And risk your life? 

Irena. Risk hovers everywhere 
When night and man combine for darksome deeds. 
I'll go to him, and argue on my knees— 

Yea, yield my hand—would I could give my heart! 
To stay his purpose and this act of ruin. 

Mamatee. He is not in the mood for argument. 
Rash girl! they die who would oppose him now. 

Inna. Such death were sweet as life—I go! But, 

first— 


Great Spirit! I commit my soul to Thee. 
| Kneels. 


SCENE FIFTH—AN oOPpEN SPACE IN THE FOREST 
NEAR THE PropHeEtT’s Town. <A FIRE OF BILLETS 
BURNING. WAR-CRIES ARE HEARD FROM THE TOWN. 


Enter the ProrpHEtT 


PropHet. My spells do work apace! Shout your- 
selves hoarse, 

Ye howling ministers by whom I climb! 
For this I’ve wrought until my weary tongue, 
Blistered with incantation, flags in speech, 
And half declines its office. Every brave, 
Inflamed by charms and oracles, is now 
A vengeful serpent, who will glide ere morn 
To sting the Long-Knife’s sleeping camp to death. 
Why should I hesitate? My promises! 
My duty to Tecumseh! What are these 
Compared with duty here? Where I perceive 
A near advantage, there my duty lies; 
Consideration strong which overweighs 
All other reason. Here is Harrison— 
Trapanned to dangerous lodgment for the night— 
Each deep ravine which grooves the prairie’s breast 
A channel of approach; each winding creek 
A screen for creeping death. Revenge is sick 
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To think of such advantage flung aside. 

For what? To let Tecumseh’s greatness grow, 

Who gathers his rich harvest of renown 

Out of the very fields that I have sown! 

By Manitou, I will endure no more! 

Nor, in the rising flood of our affairs, 

Fish like an osprey for this eagle longer. 

But, soft! It is the midnight hour when comes 
Tarhay to claim his bride, (calls) Tarhay! Tarhay! 


Enter Taruay with several braves 


TarHay. Tarhay is here! 
PROPHET. The Long-Knives die to-night. 
The spirits which do minister to me 
Have breathed this utterance within my ear. 
You know my sacred office cuts me off 
From the immediate leadership in fight. 
My nobler work is in the spirit-world, 
And thence come promises which make us strong. 
Near to the foe I’ll keep the Magic Bowl, 
Whilst you, Tarhay, shall lead our warriors on. 
Taruay. I'll lead them; they are wild with eager- 
ness. 
But fill my cold and empty cabin first 
With light and heat! You know I love your niece, 
And have the promise of her hand to-night. 
PropuHet. She shall be yours! (To the braves) 
Go bring her here at once— 
But, look! Fulfilment of my promise comes 
In her own person. 


Enter lena and MAMATEE 


Welcome, my sweet niece! 
You have forestalled my message by these braves, 
And come unbidden to your wedding place. 
Jena. Uncle! you know my heart is far away— 
Proruet. But still your hand is here! this little hand! 
. (Pulling her forward) 
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Irena. Dare you enforce a weak and helpless girl, 
Who thought to move you by her misery? 
Stand back! I have a message for you too. 
What means the war-like song, the dance of braves, 
And bustle in our town? 


PROPHET. It means that we 
Attack the foe to-night. 
IENA. And risk our all? 


O that Tecumseh knew! his soul would rush 
In arms to intercept you. What! break faith, 
And on the hazard of a doubtful strife 

Stake his great enterprise and all our lives! 
The dying curses of a ruined race 

Will wither up your wicked heart for this! 

PropHet. False girl! your heart is with our foes; 
Your hand I mean to turn to better use. 

Tena. Oh, could it turn you from your mad intent 
How freely would I give it! Drop this scheme, 
Dismiss your frenzied warriors to their beds, 

And, if contented with my hand, Tarhay 
Can have it here. 


TaRHAy. I love you, Iena! 
Tena. Then must you love what I do! Love our 
race! 


Tis this love nerves Tecumseh to unite 

Its scattered tribes—his fruit of noble toil, 

Which you would snatch unripened from his hand 
And feed to sour ambition. Touch it not— 

Oh, touch it not, Tarhay! and though my heart 
Breaks for it, I am yours. 


PROPHET. His anyway, 
Or I am not the Prophet! 
TARHAY. For my part 


I have no leaning to this rash attempt, 
Since Tena consents to be my wife. 


Propuet. Shall I be thwarted by a yearning fool! 


(Aside) 
This soft, sleek girl, to outward seeming good, 
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I know to be a very fiend beneath— 
Whose sly affections centre on herself, 
And feed the gliding snake within her heart. 

Taruay. I cannot think her so— 

MAMATEE. She is not so! 
There is the snake that creeps among our race, 
Whose venomed fangs would bite into our lives, 
And poison all our hopes. 

PROPHET. She is the head— 
The very neck of danger to me here, 
Which I must break at once! (Aside) Tarhay—attend! 
I can see dreadful visions in the air; 
I can dream awful dreams of life and fate; 
I can bring darkness on the heavy earth; 
I can fetch shadows from our fathers’ graves, 
And spectres from the sepulchres of hell. 
Who dares dispute with me disputes with death! 
Dost hear, Tarhay? 

[ TarHay and braves cower before the PRoPHET. 


TARHAY. I hear, and will obey. 
Spare me! Spare me! 
PROPHET. As for this foolish girl, 


The hand she offers you on one condition, 

I give to you upon a better one; 

And, since she has no mind to give her heart— 
Which, rest assured, is in her body still— 
There,—take it at my hands! 

(Flings lena violently toward Taruay, into whose 
arms she falls fainting, and is then borne away by 
MAMATEE. ) 

(To Taruay) Go bring the braves to view the Mystic 

Torch 
And belt of Sacred Beans grown from my flesh— 
One touch of it makes them invulnerable— 
Then creep, like stealthy panthers, on the foe! 
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SCENE SIXTH—Morninec. THE FIELD OF TIPPE- 
CANOE AFTER THE BatTTLE. THE GROUND STREWN 
WITH DEAD SOLDIERS AND WARRIORS. 


Enter Harrison, Officers and Soldiers and BARRON 


Harrison. A costly triumph, reckoned by our slain! 
Look how some lie still clenched with savages 
In all-embracing death, their bloody hands 
Glued in each other’s hair! Make burial straight 
Of all alike in deep and common graves: 
Their quarrel now is ended. 
Ist OFFICER. I have heard 
The red man fears our steel—’twas not so here! 
From the first shots, which drove our pickets in, 
Till daylight dawned, they rushed upon our lines, 
And flung themselves upon our bayonet points 
In frenzied recklessness of bravery. 
Barron. They trusted in the Prophet’s rites and 
spells, 
Which promised them immunity from death. 
All night he sat on yon safe eminence, 
Howling his songs of war and mystery, 
Then fled, at dawn, in fear of his own braves. 


Enter an AIDE 


Harrison. What tidings bring you from the Pro- 
phet’s Town? 

AweE. The wretched women with their children flee 
To distant forests for concealment. In 
Their village is no living thing save mice 
Which scampered as we oped each cabin door. 
Their pots still simmered on the vacant hearths, 
Standing in dusty silence and desertion. 
Naught else we saw, save that their granaries 
Were crammed with needful corn. 

Harrison. Go bring it all— 
Then burn their village down! 


[Hait Arr. 
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2ND OFFICER. This victory 
Will shake Tecumseh’s project to the base. 
Were I the Prophet I should drown myself 
Rather than meet him. 

Barron. We have news of him— 
Our scouts report him near in heavy force. 

ae eae "Twill melt, or draw across the British 

ine, 

And wait for war. But double the night watch, 
Lest he should strike, and give an instant care 
To all our wounded men: to-morrow’s sun 
Must light us on our backward march for home. 
Thence Rumor’s tongue will spread so proud a story 
New England will grow envious of our glory; 
And, greedy for renown so long abhorred, 
Will on old England draw the tardy sword! 


SCENE SEVEN TH—Tue Ruts oF THE PRo- 
PHET’S TOWN 


Enter the Propuet, who gloomily surveys the place 


Propuet. Our people scattered, and our town in 
ashes! 
To think these hands could work such madness here— 
This envious head devise this misery! 
Tecumseh, had not my ambition drawn 
Such sharp and fell destruction on our race, 
You might have smiled at me! for I have matched 
My cunning ’gainst your wisdom, and have dragged 
Myself and all into a sea of ruin. 


Enter TECUMSEH. 


TrcumsEH. Devil! I have discovered you at last! 
You sum of treacheries, whose wolfish fangs 
Have torn our people’s flesh—you shall not live! 
(The Propuet retreats, facing and followed by Tx- 
CUMSEH.) 
Propuet. Nay—strike me not! I can explain it allt 
It was a woman touched the Magic Bowl, 
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And broke the brooding spell. 
TECUMSEH. Impostor! Slave! 
Why should I spare you? 
[Lifts his hand as if to strike. 
PROPHET. Stay, stay, touch me not! 
One mother bore us in the self-same hour. 
TrcumMsEH. Then good and evil came to light to- 
gether. 
Go to the corn-dance, change your name to villain! 
Away! Your presence tempts my soul to mischief. 
[| EHait the PROPHET. 
Would that I were a woman, and could weep, 
And slake hot rage with tears! O spiteful fortune, 
To lure me to the limit of my dreams, 
Then turn and crowd the ruin of my toil 
Into the narrow compass of a night. 
My brother’s deep disgrace—myself the scorn 
Of envious harriers and thieves of fame, 
Oh, I could bear it all! But to behold 
Our ruined people hunted to their graves— 
To see the Long-Knife triumph in their shame— 
This is the burning shaft, the poisoned wound 
That rankles in my soul! But why despair? 
All is not lost—the English are our friends. 
My spirit rises—Manhood, bear me up! 
Ill haste to Malden, join my force to theirs, 
And fall with double fury on our foes. 
Farewell, ye plains and forests, but rejoice! 
Ye yet shall echo to Tecumseh’s voice. 


Enter LEerroy 


Lrrroy. What tidings have you gleaned of Iena? 
hee My brother meant to wed her to Tar- 
a —— 
The aes who led his warriors to ruin; 
But, in the gloom and tumult of the Dee 
She fled into the forest all alone! 
Lerrroy. Alone! In the wide forest all alone! 
Angels are with her now, for she is dead. 


Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, the gallant commander of the British forces in 
Upper Canada in 1812. He was killed at the Battle of Queenston Heights. 
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TrecumseH. You know her to be skilful with the bow. 
Tis certain she would strike for some great lake— 
Erie or Michigan. At the Detroit 
Are people of our nation, and perchance 
She fled for shelter there. I go at once 
To join the British force. 
| Hait TECUMSEH. 
Lrrroy. But yesterday 
I climbed to Heaven upon the shining stairs 
Of love and hope, and here am quite cast down. 
My little flower amidst a weedy world, 
Where art thou now? In deepest forest shade? 
Or onward, where the sumach stands arrayed 
In autumn splendour, its alluring form 
Fruited, yet odious with the hidden worm? 
Or, farther, by some still sequestered lake, 
Loon-haunted, where the sinewy panthers slake 
Their noon-day thirst, and never voice is heard, 
Joyous of singing waters, breeze or bird, 
Save their wild wailings. (A halloa without) ’Tis Te- 
cumseh calls! 
Oh, Iena! If dead, where’er thou art— 
Thy saddest grave will be this ruined heart! [ Hat. 


END OF THIRD ACT 


ACT IV 
Enter Cuorvus 


War is declared, unnatural and wild, 

By Revolution’s calcylating sons! 

So leave the home of mercenary minds, 

And wing with me, in your uplifted thoughts, 
Away to our unyielding Canada! 

There to behold the Genius of the Land, 
Beneath her singing pine and sugared tree, 
Companioned with the lion, Loyalty. 
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SCENE FIRST—A room 1n Fort GEORGE 


Enter Genera Brock reading a despatch from Mont- 
real 


Brock. Prudent and politic Sir George Prevost! 
Hull’s threatened ravage of our western coast 
Hath more breviloquence than your despatch. 
Storms are not stilled by reasoning with air, 
Nor fires quenched by a syrup of sweet words. 
So to the wars, Diplomacy, for now 
Our trust is in our arms and arguments 
Delivered only from the cannon’s mouth! 
[| Rings. 
Enter an ORDERLY 


Orperty. Your Exc’llency? 
Brock. Bid Colonel Proctor come! 
| Hait ORDERLY. 

Now might the head of gray Experience 
Shake o’er the problems that surround us here. 
I am no stranger to the brunt of war, 
But all the odds so lean against our side 
That valour’s self might tremble for the issue. 
Could England stretch its full assisting hand 
Then might I smile though velvet-footed Time 
Struck all his claws at once into our flesh; 
But England, noble England, fights for life, 
Couching the knightly lance for liberty 
’Gainst a new dragon that affrights the world. 
And, now, how many noisome elements 
Would plant their greed athwart this country’s good! 
How many demagogues bewray its cause! 
How many aliens urge it to surrender! 
Our present good must match their present ill, 
And, on our frontiers, boldest deeds in war 
Dismay the foe, and strip the loins of faction. 


Enter CoLonet Proctor 


Time waits not our conveniency; I trust 
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Your preparations have no further needs. 
Proctor. All is in readiness, and I can leave 
For Amherstburg at once. 
Brock. Then tarry not, 
For time is precious to us now as powder. 
You understand my wishes and commands? 
Procror. I know them and shall match them with 
obedience. 
Brock. Rest not within the limit of instructions 
If you can better them, for they should bind 
The feeble only; able men enlarge 
And shape them to their needs. Much must be done 
That lies in your discretion. At Detroit 
Hull vaunts his strength, and meditates invasion, 
And loyalty, unarmed, defenceless, bare, 
May let this boaster light upon our shores 
Without one manly motion of resistance. 
So whilst I open Parliament at York, 
Close it again, and knit our volunteers, 
Be yours the task to head invasion off. 
Act boldly, but discreetly, and so draw 
Our interest to the balance, that affairs 
May hang in something like an even scale, 
Till I can join you with a fitting force, 
And batter this old Hull until he sinks. 
So fare-you-well—success attend your mission! 
Proctor. Farewell, sir! I shall do my best in this, 
And put my judgment to a prudent use 
In furtherance of all. 
[Hait Procror. 
Brock. Prudent he will be—’tis a vice in him. 
For in the qualities of every mind 
There’s one o’ergrows, and prudence in this man 
Tops all the rest. Twill suit our present needs. 
But, boldness, go with me! for, if I know 
My nature well, I shall do something soon 
Whose consequence will make the nation cheer, 
Or hiss me to my grave. 
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Re-enter ORDERLY 


ORDERLY. Your Exc’llency, 
Some settlers wait without. 
Brock. Whence do they come? 


Enter CoLoNEL MACDONELL 


OxperLy. From the raw clearings of Lake Erie, sir. 
Brock. Go bring them here at once. (Hit ORDERLY ) 
The very men 

Who meanly shirk their service to the Crown! 

A breach of duty to be remedied; 

For disaffection like an ulcer spreads 

Until the caustic ointment of the law, 

Sternly applied, eats up and stays corruption. 


Enter DEPUTATION OF YANKEE SETTLERS 


Good morrow, worthy friends; I trust you bear 
Good hopes in loyal hearts for Canada. 

Ist SerttER. That kind o’ crop’s a failure in our 

county. 

Gen’ral, we came to talk about this war 
With the United States. It ain’t quite fair 
To call out settlers from the other side. 

Brocx. From it yet on it too! Why came you thence? 
Is land so scarce in the United States? 
Are there no empty townships, wilds or wastes 
In all their borders but you must encroach 
On ours? And, being here, how dare you make 
Your dwelling-places harbours of sedition, 
And furrow British soil with alien ploughs 
To feed our enemies? There is not scope, 
Not room enough in all this wilderness 
For men so base. 

2nD SeTTLER. Why, General, we thought 
You wanted settlers here. 

Brock. Settlers indeed! 
But with the soldier’s courage to defend 
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The land of their adoption. This attack 
On Canada is foul and unprovoked; 
The hearts are vile, the hands are traitorous, 
That will not help to hurl invasion back. 
Beware the lariat of the law! *Tis thrown 
With aim so true in Canada it brings 
Sedition to the ground at every cast. 
1st SeTTteR. Well, General, we’re not your British 
sort, 
But if we were we know that Canada 
Is naught compared with the United States. 
We have no faith in her, but much in them. 
Brocx. You haveno faith! Then take a creed from 
me! 
For I believe in Britain’s Empire, and 
In Canada, its true and loyal son, 
Who yet shall rise to greatness, and shall stand 
At England’s shoulder helping her to guard 
True liberty throughout a faithless world. 
Here is a creed for arsenals and camps, 
For hearts and heads that seek their country’s good; 
So, go at once, and meditate on it! 
I have no time to parley with you now— 
But think on this as well! that traitors, spies, 
And aliens who refuse to take up arms, 
Forfeit their holdings, and must leave this land, 
Or dangle nearer Heaven than they wish. 
So to your homes, and ponder your condition. 
[Haeunt Settlers ruefully. 
This foreign element will hamper us. 
Its alien spirit ever longs for change, 
And union with the States. 
MAcDONELL. O fear it not, 
Nor magnify the girth of noisy men! 
Their name is faction, and their numbers few. 
While everywhere encompassing them stands 
The silent element that doth not change; 
That points with steady finger to the Crown— 
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True as the needle to the viewless pole, 
And stable as its star! 

Brock. I know it well, 
And trust to it alone for earnestness, 
Accordant counsels, loyalty and faith. 

But give me these—and let the Yankees come! 
With our poor handful of inhabitants 

We can defend our forest wilderness, 

And spurn the bold invader from our shores. 


Re-enter ORDERLY 


OrpERLY. Your boat is ready, sir! 
Brock. Man it at once— 
I shall forthwith to York . 
[ Hveunt. 


SCENE SECON D—York, THE CAPITAL OF UPPER 
CANADA. 'THE SPACE IN FRONT OF OLD 
GOVERNMENT Howuss. 


Enter two U. EK. Loyauists, separately 


ist U. EK. Loyauist. Well met, my friend! A stirrer 
like myself. 
2np U. EK. Loyauist. Yes, affairs make me so. 
Such stirring times 
Since Brock returned and opened Parliament! 
Read you his speech? 
Ist U. EK. Loyauist. That from the Throne? 
2nv U. E. Loyatist. Ay, that! 
Ist U. EK. Loyauist. You need not ask, since ’tis on 
every tongue, 
Unstaled by repetition. I affirm 
Words never showered upon more fruitful soil 
To nourish valour’s growth. 
2npD U. K. Loyauist. That final phrase— 
Oh, it struck home: a sentence to be framed 
And hung in every honourable heart 
For daily meditation. 
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“We are engaged in an awful and eventful contest. By 
unanimity and despatch in our councils, and by vigour 
im our operations, we may teach the enemy this lesson, 
that a country defended by free men, enthusiastically 
devoted to the cause of their king and constitution, can 
never be conquered.” 
Ist U. E. Loyauist. That reaches far; a text to 
fortify 
Imperial doctrine and Canadian rights. 
Sedition skulks, and feels its blood a-cold, 
Since first it fell upon the public ear. 
2np U. E. Loyauist. There is a magic in this 
soldier’s tongue. 
Oh, language is a common instrument; 
But when a master touches it—what sounds! 
Ist U. HE. Loyauist. What sounds indeed! But 
Brock can use his sword 
Still better than his tongue. Our state affairs, 
Conned and digested by his eager mind, 
Draw into form, and even now his voice 
Cries, Forward! To the Front! 
2np U. E. Loyauist. Look—here he comes! 
Ist U. E. Loyauist. There’s matter in the wind; 
let’s draw-a-near. 


Enter GENERAL Brock, accompanied by MaAcpongELL, 
NicHo., Rogrnson and other Canadian 
Officers and friends conversing. 


Brock. Tis true our Province faces heavy odds: 
Of regulars but fifteen hundred men 
To guard a frontier of a thousand miles; 
Of volunteers what aidance we can draw 
From seventy thousand widely scattered souls. 
A meagre showing ’gainst the enemy’s 
If numbers be the test. But odds lie not 
In numbers only, but in spirit too— 
Witness the might of England’s little isle! 
And what made England great will keep her so— 
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The free soul and the valour of her sons; 
And what exalts her will sustain you now 
If you contain her courage and her faith. 
So not the odds so much are to be feared 

As private disaffection, treachery— 

Those openers of the door to enemies— 
And the poor crouching spirit that gives way 
Ere it is forced to yield. 

Rosinson. No fear of that! 

Brock. I trust there is not: yet I speak of it 
As what is to be feared more than the odds. 

For like to forests are communities— 

Fair at a distance, entering you find 

The rubbish and the underbrush of states. 
Tis ever the mean soul that counts the odds, 
And, where you find this spirit, pluck it up— 
Tis full of mischief. 

MAcDONELL. It is almost dead, 
England’s vast war, our weakness, and the eagle 
Whetting his beak at Sandwich, with one claw 
Already in our side, put thought to steep 
In cold conjecture for a time, and gave 
A text to alien tongues. But, since you came, 
Depression turns to smiling, and men see 
That dangers well opposed may be subdued 
Which, shunned, would overwhelm us. 

Brock. Hold to this! 
For since the storm has struck us we must face it. 
What is our present count of volunteers? 

Nicuoxt. More than you called for have assembled, 

sir— 
The flower of York and Lincoln. 

Brock. Some will go 
To guard our frontier at Niagara, 

Which must be strengthened even at the cost 
Of York itself. The rest to the Detroit, 
Where, with Tecumseh’s force, our regulars, 
-And Kent and Essex loyal volunteers, 
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We'll give this Hull a taste of steel so cold 
His teeth will chatter at it, and his scheme 
Of easy conquest vanish into air. 


Enter a Company of Militia with their Officers, un- 
armed. They salute, march across the stage, and 
make their eat. 

What men are those? Their faces are familiar. 

Rosrnson. Some farmers whom you furloughed at 
Fort George, 
To tend their fields, which still they leave half reaped 
To meet invasion. 
Brock. I remember it! 
The jarring needs of harvest-time and war, 
"Twixt whose necessities grave hazards lay. 
Roginson. They only thought to save their child- 
ren’s bread, 

And then return to battle with light hearts. 

For, though their hard necessities 0’erpoised 

Their duty for the moment, they are men 

Who draw their pith from loyal roots, their sires, 

Dug up by revolution, and cast out 

To hovel in the bitter wilderness, 

And wring, with many a tussle, from the wolf 

Those very fields which cry for harvesters. 

Brock. Oh, I observed them closely at Fort 
George— 

Red-hot for action in their summer-sleeves, 

And others drilling in their naked feet— 

Our poor equipment (which disgraced us there) 

Too scanty to go round. See they get arms, 

An ample outfit and good quarters too. 

Nicuou. They shall be well provided for in all. 


Enter Cotonrets Basy* and E.iortr 


Brocx. Good morning both; what news from home, 
Baby? 


*Pronounced Baw-bee. 
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Basy. None, none, your Exc’llency—whereat we 
fear 
This Hull is in our rear at Amherstburg. 
Brock. Not yet; what I unsealed last night reports 
Tecumseh to have foiled the enemy 
In two encounters at the Canard bridge. 
A noble fellow, as I hear, humane, 
Lofty and bold, and rooted in our cause. 
Basy. I know him well; a chief of matchless force. 
If Mackinaw should fall—that triple key 
To inland seas and teeming wilderness— 
The bravest in the West will flock to him. 
Brock. ’Twere well he had an inkling of affairs. 
My letter says he chafes at my delay— 
Not mine, but thine, thou dull and fatuous House— 
Which, in a period that whips delay, 
When men should spur themselves and flash in action, 
Letst idly leak the unpurchasable hours 
From our scant measure of most precious time! 
Basy. ’Tis true, your Exc’llency, some cankered 
minds 
Have been a daily hindrance in our House. 
No measure so essential, bill so fair, 
But they would foul it by some cunning clause, 
Wrenching the needed statute from its aim 
By sly injection of their false opinion. 
But this you cannot charge to us whose hearts 
Are faithful to our trust; nor yet delay; 
For, Exc’llency, you hurry on so fast 
That other men wheeze after, out of breath, 
And haste itself, disparaged, lags behind. 
Brock. . Friends, pardon me, you stand not in re- 
proof. 
But haste, the evil of the age in peace, 
Is war’s auxiliary, confederate 
With Time himself in urgent great affairs. 
So must we match it with the flying hours! 
I shall prorogue this tardy Parliament, 
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And promptly head our forces for Detroit. 
Meanwhile, I wish you, in advance of us, 
To speed unto your homes. Spread everywhere 
Throughout the West broad tidings of our coming, 
Which, by the counter currents of reaction, 
Will tell against our foes and for our friends. 
As for the rest, such loyal men as you 
Need not our counsel; so, good journey both! 
Baxsy. We shall not spare our transport or our- 
selves. 


Enter a travel-stained MEssENGER 


Euiorr. Good-bye. 
Basy. Tarry a moment, Elliott! 
Here comes a messenger—let’s have his news. 
MeEssencErR. It is his Excellency whom I seek. 
I come, sir, with despatches from the West. 
Brock. ‘Tidings, I trust, to strengthen all our hopes. 
MessENcer. News of grave interest, this not the 
worst. 
[Handing a letter to GENERAL Brock. 
Brocx. No, by my soul, for Mackinaw is ours! 
That vaunted fort, whose gallant capture frees 
Our red allies. This is important news! 
What of Detroit? 
MESSENGER. Things vary little there. 
Hull’s soldiers scour our helpless settlements, 
Our aliens join them, but the loyal mass— 
Sullen, yet overawed—longs for relief. 
Brock. I hope to better this anon. You, sirs, 
(T'o his aides.) 
Come with me; here is matter to despatch 
At once to Montreal. Farewell, my friends. 
(To Basy and Ex.iorT.) 
Bapy. We feel now what will follow this, farewell! 
[EHaeunt Basy, Exxiotr and MEssENGER. 
Brock. Now, gentlemen, prepare against our needs, 
That no neglect may check us at the start, 
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Or mar our swift advance. And, for our cause, 
As we believe it just in sight of God, 
So should it triumph in the sight of man, 
Whose generous temper, at the first, assigns 
Right to the weaker side, yet coldly draws 
Damning conclusions from its failure. Now 
Betake you to your tasks with double zeal; 
And, meanwhile, let our joyful tidings spread! 
| Haveunt. 


SCENE THIRD—TuHE Same 
Enter two Otp MEN of York, separately. 


Ist Orp Man. Good morrow, friend! a fair and 
fitting time 
To take our airing, and to say farewell. 
’Tis here, I think we bid our friends God-speed, 
A waftage, peradventure, to their graves. 
2nd Otp Man. ’Tis a good cause they die for, if 
they fall. 
By this gray pate, if I were young again, 
I would no better journey. Young again! 
This hubbub sets old pulses on the bound 
As I were in my teens. 


Enter a CrrizEN 


What news afoot? 

Citizen. Why everyone’s afoot and coming here. 
York’s citizens are turned to warriors, 
And gentle hearts beat high for Canada! 
For, as you pass, on every hand you see, 
Through the neglected openings of each house— 
Through doorways, windows—our Canadian maids 
Strained by their parting lovers to their breasts; 
And loyal matrons busy round their lords, 
Buckling their arms on, or, with tearful eyes, 
Kissing them to the war! 

Ist OLp Man. The volunteers 
Will pass this way? 
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CITIZEN. Yes, to the beach, and there 
Embark for Burlington, whence they will march 
To Long Point, taking open boats again 
To plough the shallow Erie’s treacherous flood. 
Such leaky craft as farmers market with: 
Rare bottoms, one sou-wester-driven wave 
Would heave against Lake Erie’s wall of shore, 
And dash to fragments. ’Tis an awful hazard— 
A danger which in apprehension lies, 
Yet palpable unto the spirit’s touch 
As earth to finger. 
Ist Otp Man. Let us hope a calm 
May lull this fretful and ill tempered lake 
Whilst they ascend. 
[ Military music is heard. 
CiITIzEN. Hark! here our soldiers come. 


Enter GENERAL Brock, with his aides, MACDONELL and 
Guxcc, NicHot, and other Officers, followed by the 
V olunteers in companies. A concourse of Citizens. 


MacponeEtu. Our fellows show the mark of training, 
sir, 
And many, well-in-hand, yet full of fire, 
Are burning for distinction. 
Brock. This is good: 
Love of distinction is the fruitful soil 
From which brave actions spring; and, superposed 
On love of country, these strike deeper root, 
And grow to greater greatness. Cry a halt— 
A word here—then away! 
[Flourish. The volunteers halt, form line, 
and order arms. 
Ye men of Canada! 
Subjects with me of that Imperial Power 
Whose liberties are marching round the earth: 
I need not urge you now to follow me, 
Though what befalls will try your stubborn faith 
In the fierce fire and crucible of war. 
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I need not urge you, who have heard the voice 
Of loyalty, and answered to its call. 

Who has not read the insults of the foe— 

The manifesto of his purposed crimes? 

That foe, whose poison-plant, false liberty, 
Runs o’er his body politic and kills 

Whilst seeming to adorn it, fronts us now! 
Threats our poor Province to annihilate, 

And should he find the red men by our side— 
Poor injured souls, who but defend their own— 
Calls black Extermination from its hell 

To stalk abroad, and stench your land with slaughter. 
These are our weighty arguments for war, 
Wherein armed Justice will enclasp her sword, 
And sheath it in her bitter adversary; 

Wherein we'll turn our bayonet-points to pens, 
And write in blood:—Here lies the poor invader ; 
Or be ourselves struck down by hailing death; 
Made stepping-stones for foes to walk upon— 
The lifeless gangways to our country’s ruin. 
For now we look not with the eye of fear; 

We reck not if this strange mechanic frame 
Stop in an instant in the shock of war. 

Our death may build into our country’s life, 
And failing this, ’twere better still to die 

Than live the breathing spoils of infamy. 

Then forward for our cause and Canada! 
Forward for Britain’s Empire—peerless arch 
Of Freedom’s raising, whose majestic span 

Is axis to the world! On, on, my friends! 

The task our country sets must we perform— 
Wring peace from war, or perish in its storm! 

[Excitement and leave-taking. The volunteers breal: 
into column and sing: 


O hark to the voice from the lips of the free! 
O hark to the cry from the lakes to the sea! 
Arm! arm! the invader is wasting our coasts, 
And tainting the air of our land with his hosts. 
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Arise! then, arise! let us rally and form, 

And rush like the torrent, and sweep like the storm, 
On the foes of our King, of our country adored, 

Of the flag that was lost, but in exile restored! 


And whose was the flag? and whose was the soil? 

And whose was the exile, the suffering, the toil? 

Our Fathers’! who carved in the forest a name, 

And left us rich heirs of their freedom and fame. 

Oh dear to our hearts is that flag, and the land 

Our Fathers bequeathed—’tis the work of their hand! 
And the soil they redeemed from the woods with renown 
The might of their sons will defend for the Crown! 


Our hearts are as one, and our spirits are free, 
From clime unto clime, and from sea unto sea! 
And chaos may come to the States that annoy, 
But our Empire united what foe can destroy? 
Then away! to the front! march! comrades away! 
In the lists of each hour crowd the work of a day! 
We will follow our leader to fields far and nigh, 
And for Canada fight, and for Canada die! 
[Exeunt with military music. 


SCENE FOURTH—Forr Detrroir—TuHe AMERI- 
cAN CAMP 


Enter GENERAL Hutu, CoLonet Cass and other 
Officers 


Cass. Come, General, we must insist on reasons! 
Your order to withdraw from Canada 
Will blow to mutiny, and put to shame 
That proclamation which I wrote for you, 
Wherein ’tis proudly said, “We are prepared 
T'o look down opposition, our strong force 
But vanguard of a mightier still to come!” 
And men have been attracted to our cause 
Who now will curse us for this breach of faith. 
Consider, sir, again! 
HOt. I am not bound 
To tack my reasons to my orders; this 
Is my full warrant and authority— 
[Pointing to his Instructions. 
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Yet, I have ample grounds for what I do. 
Cass. What are they then? 
HL. First, that this proclamation 
Meets not with due response, wins to our side 
The thief and refugee, not honest men. 
These plainly rally round their government. 
1st Orricer. Why, yes; there’s something lacking 
in this people, 
If we must conquer them to set them free. 
Huut. Ay, and our large force must be larger still 
If we would change these Provinces to States. 
Then, Colonel Proctor’s intercepted letter— 
Bidding the captor of Fort Mackinaw 
Send but five thousand warriors from the West, 
Which, be it artifice or not, yet points 
To great and serious danger. Add to this 
Brock’s rumoured coming with his volunteers, 
All burning to avenge their fathers’ wrongs, 
And our great foe, Tecumseh, fired o’er his; 
These are the reasons; grave enough, I think, 
Which urge me to withdraw from Canada, 
And wait for further force! so, go at once, 
And help our soldiers to recross the river. 
Cass. But I see— 
Hutt. No “buts”! You have my orders. 
Cass. No solid reason here, naught but a. group 
Of flimsy apprehensions— 


Hutt. Go at once! 
Who kicks at judgment, lacks it. 
Cass. I— 
Hutt. No more! 


I want not wrangling but obedience here. 
| Hwveunt Cass and other officers, incensed. 
Would I had ne’er accepted this command! 
Old men are out of favour with the time, 
And youthful folly scoffs at hoary age. 
There’s not a man who executes my orders 
With a becoming grace; not one but sulks, 
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And puffs his disapproval with a frown. 

And what am I? A man whom Washington 

Nodded approval of, and wrote it too! 

Yet here, in judgment and discretion both, 

Ripe to the dropping, scorned and ridiculed. 

Oh, Jefferson, what mischief have you wrought— 

Confounding Nature’s order, setting fools 

To prank themselves, and sit in wisdom’s seat 

By right divine, out-Heroding a King’s! 

But I shall keep straight on—pursue my course, 

Responsible and with authority, 

Though boasters gird at me, and braggarts frown. 
| Havit. 


SCENE FIFTH—Sannwicu, on tor Derrorr—A 
ROOM IN THE BABY MANSION 


Enter GENERAL Brock, Cotonets Proctor, GLece, 
Basy, Macpone.tut, Nicuou, Exuiorr and other 
Officers. 


Basy. Welcome! thrice welcome! 
Brave Brock, to Sandwich and this loyal roof! 
Thank God, your oars, those weary levers bent 
In many a wave, have been unshipped at last; 
And, now, methinks those lads who stemmed the flood 
Would boldly face the fire. 

Brock. I never led 
Men of more cheerful and courageous heart, 
But for whose pluck foul weather and short seas, 
’T were truth to say, had made an end of us. 
Another trial will, I think, approve 
The manly strain this Canada hath bred. 

Proctor. "Tis pity that must be denied them now, 
Since all our enemies have left our shores. 

Brock. No, by my soul, it shall not be denied! 
Our foe’s withdrawal hath a magnet’s power 
And pulls my spirit clean into his fort. 
But I have asked you to confer on this. 
What keeps Tecumseh? - 
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ELuiorr. Tis his friend, Lefroy, 
Who now rejoins him, after bootless quest 
Of Iena, Tecumseh’s niece. 

Brock. Lefroy! 

I had a gentle playmate of that name 
In Guernsey, long ago. 

Basy. It may be he. 

I know him, and, discoursing our affairs, 
Have heard him speak of you, but in a strain 
Peculiar to the. past. 

Brock. He had in youth 
All goods belonging to the human heart, 

But fell away to Revolution’s side— 

Impulsive ever, and o’er prompt to see 

In kings but tyrants, and in laws but chains. 

I have not seen or heard of him for years. 
Basy. The very man! 


Brock. "Tis strange to find him here! 
Euiotr. He calls the red men freedom’s last sur- 
vival; 


Says truth is only found in Nature’s growth— 
Her first intention, ere false knowledge rose 
To frame distinctions, and exhaust the world. 
Brock. Few find like him the substance of their 
dreams. 
But, Elliott, let us seek Tecumseh now. 
Stay, friends, till we return. 
[Haveunt Brock and E.xiort.. 


GLEGG. How odd to find 
An old friend in this fashion! 
Proctor. Humph! a fool 


Who dotes on forest tramps and savages. 
Why, at the best, they are the worst of men; 
And this Tecumseh has so strained my temper, 
So over-stept my wishes, thrid my orders, 
That I would sooner ask the devil’s aid 

Than such as his, 


NIcHOL. Why, Brock is charmed with him! 
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And, as you saw, at Amherstburg he put 
Most stress upon opinion when he spoke. 
Macponeiu. Already they’ve determined on assault. 
Procror. Then most unwisely so! There are no 
bounds 
To this chief’s rashness, and our General seems 
Swayed by it too, or rashness hath a twin. 
Nicuo.t. Well, rashness is the wind of enterprise. 
And blows its banners out. But here they come 
Who dig beneath their rashness for their reasons. 


Re-enter GENERAL Brock and CoLone. Euiort, 
accompanied by 'TECUMSEH, conversing 


TrEcuUMSEH. We have been much abused! and have 
abused 
Our fell destroyers too—making our wrongs 
The gauge of our revenge. And, still forced back 
From the first justice and the native right, 
Ever revenge hath sway. This we would void, 
And, by common boundary, prevent. 
So, granting that a portion of our own 
Is still our own, then let that portion be 
Confirmed by sacred treaty to our tribes. 
This is my sum of asking—you have ears! 
Brock. Nay, then, Tecumseh, speak of it no more! 
My promise is a pledge, and from a man 
Who never turned his back on friend or foe. 
The timely service you have done our cause, 
Rating not what’s to come, would warrant it. 
So, if I live, possess your soul of this— 
No treaty for a peace, if we prevail, 
Will bear a seal that doth not guard your rights. 
Here, take my sash, and wear it for my sake— 
Tecumseh can esteem a soldier’s gift. 
TrcumseH. ‘Thanks, thanks, my brother, I have 
faith in you; : 
My life is at your service! 
Brock. Gentlemen, 
Have you considered my proposal well 
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Touching the capture of Detroit by storm? 
What say you, Colonel Proctor? 
PRocror. I object! 
Tis true, the enemy has left our shores, 
But what a sorry argument is this! 
For his withdrawal, which some sanguine men, 
Jumping all other motives, charge to fear, 
Prudence, more deeply searching, lays to craft. 
Why should a foe, who far outnumbers us, 
Retreat o’er this great river, save to lure 
Our poor force after him? And, having crossed— 
Our weakness seen, and all retreat cut off— 
What would ensue but absolute surrender, 
Or sheer destruction? *Tis too hazardous! 
Discretion balks at such a mad design. 
Brock. What say the rest? 
Ist OFFICER. I fear ’tis indiscreet. 
2npD Orricer. “Twould be imprudent with our 
scanty force. 
Brock. What say you, Nichol, to my foolish scheme? 
Nicuou. I think it feasible and prudent too. 
Hull’s letters, captured by Tecumseh, prove 
His soldiers mutinous, himself despondent 
And dearly Rumour loves the wilderness, 
Which gives a thousand echoes to a tongue 
That ever swells and magnifies our strength. 
And in this flux we take him, on the hinge 
Of two uncertainties—his force and ours. 
So, weighed, objections fall; and our attempt, 
Losing its grain of rashness, takes its rise 
In clearest judgment, whose effect will nerve 
All Canada to perish, ere she yield. : 
Brock. he very thoughts! What says Tecumseh 
now? 
TrecumseH. I say attack the fort! This very night 
I'll cross my braves, if you decide on this. 
Brock. Then say no more! Glegg, take a flag of 
truce, 
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And bear to Hull this summons to surrender. 
Tell him Tecumseh and his force are here— 
A host of warriors brooding on their wrongs, 
Who, should resistance flush them to revenge, 
Would burst from my control like wind-borne fire, 
And match on earth the miseries of hell. 
But, should he yield, his safety is assured. 
Tell him Tecumseh’s word is pledged to this, 
Who, though his temperate will in peace is law, 
Yet casts a loose rein to enforcéd rage. 
Add what your fancy dictates; but the stress 
Place most on what I speak of—this he fears, 
And these same fears, well wrought upon by you, 
May prove good workers for us yet. 

GLEGe@. I go, 
And shall acquit myself as best I can. 

[Hait GiEca. 


Brock. Tecumseh, wonder not at such a message! 
The guilty conscience of your foes is judge 
Of their deserts, and hence ’twill be believed. 
The answer may be “nay,” so to our work— 
Which perfected, we shall confer again, 
Then cross at break of morn. 
[|Haeunt all but TEcuMsEH. 


TECUMSEH. This is a man! 

And our Great Father, waking from his sleep, 

Has sent him to our aid. Master of Life, 

Endue my warriors with double strength! 

May the wedged helve be faithful to the axe, 

The arrow fail not, and the flint be firm! 

That our great vengeance, like the whirlwind fell, 

May cleave through thickets of our enemies 

A broad path to our ravaged lands again. ae 
ait. 
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SCENE SIXTH—Moonticut. THE BANK OF THE 
Detroir RIvER, NEAR THE BABY MANSION. 


Enter CarTAIn ROBINSON 


Rozinson. I thought to find my brother here—- 
poor boy, 

The day’s hard labour woos him to his rest. 
How sweet the night! how beautiful the place! 
Who would not love thee, good old Sandwich town! 
Abode of silence and sweet summer dreams— 
Let speculation pass, nor progress touch 
Thy silvan homes with hard, unhallowed hand! 
The light wind whispers, and the air is rich 
With vapours which exhale into the night; 
And, round me here, this village in the leaves 
Darkling doth slumber. How those giant pears 
Loom with uplifted and high-ancient heads, 
Like forest trees! A hundred years ago 
They, like their owner, had their roots in France— 
In fruitful Normandy—but here refuse, 
Unlike, to multiply, as if their spirits 
Grieved in their alien home. The village sleeps, 
So should I seek that hospitable roof 
Of thine, thou good old loyalist, Baby! 
Thy mansion is a shrine, whereto shall come 
On pilgrimages, in the distant days, 
The strong and generous youths of Canada, 
And, musing there in rich imaginings, 
Restore the balance and the beaver-pack 
To the wide hall; see forms of savagery, 
Vanished for ages, and the stately shades 
Of great Tecumseh and high-hearted Brock. 
So shall they profit, drinking of the past, 
And, drinking loyally, enlarge the faith 
Which love of country breeds in noble minds. 
But now to sleep—good-night unto the world! 


| Hait. 
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Enter Irena, in distress 


Tena. Oh, have I eaten of the spirit-plant! 
My head swims, and my senses are confused, 
And all grows dark around me. Where am I? 
Alas! I know naught save of wanderings, 
And this poor bosom’s weight. What pang is here 
Which all my pressing cannot ease away? 
Poor heart! poor heart! Oh, I have travelled far, 
And in the forest’s brooding place, or where 
Night-shrouded surges beat on lonely shores, 
Have sickened with my deep, dread, formless fears; 
But, never have I felt what now I feel! 
Great Spirit, hear me! help me!—this is death! 

LStaggers and swoons behind some shrubbery. 


Enter GENERAL Brock and LE¥FRoy 


Brock. You may be right, Lefroy! but, for my part, 
I stand by old tradition and the past. 
My father’s God is wise enough for me, 
And wise enough this gray world’s wisest men. 
Lerrroy. I tell you, Brock, 
The world is wiser than its wisest men, 
And shall outlive the wisdom of its gods, 
Made after man’s own liking. The crippled throne 
No longer shelters the uneasy king, 
And outworn sceptres and imperial crowns 
Now grow fantastic as an idiot’s dream. 
These perish with the kingly pastime, war, 
And war’s blind tool, the monster, Ignorance! 
Both hateful in themselves, but this the worst. 
One tyrant will remain—one impious fiend 
Whose name is Gold—our earliest, latest foe! 
Him must the earth destroy, ere man can rise, 
Rightly self-made, to his high destiny, 
Purged of his grossest faults; humane and kind; 
Co-equal with his fellows, and as free. 
Brock. Lefroy, such thoughts, let loose, would 
wreck the world. 
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The kingly function is the soul of state, 
The crown the emblem of authority, 
And loyalty the symbol of all faith. 
Omitting these, man’s government decays— 
His family falls into revolt and ruin. 
But let us drop this bootless argument, 
And tell me more of those unrivalled wastes 
You and Tecumseh visited. 
LeErFroy. We left 
The silent forest, and, day after day, 
Great prairies swept beyond our aching sight 
Into the measureless West; uncharted realms, 
Voiceless and calm, save when tempestuous wind 
Rolled the rank herbage into billows vast, 
And rushing tides which never found a shore. 
And tender clouds, and veils of morning mist, 
Cast flying shadows, chased by flying light, 
Into interminable wildernesses, 
Flushed with fresh blooms, deep perfumed by the rose, 
And murmurous with flower-fed bird and bee. 
The deep-grooved bison-paths like furrows lay, 
Turned by the cloven hoofs of thundering herds 
Primeval, and still travelled as of yore. 
And gloomy valleys opened at our feet— 
Shagged with dusk cypresses and hoary pine; 
And sunless gorges, ruammaged by the wolf, 
Which through long reaches of the prairie wound, 
Then melted slowly into upland vales, 
Lingering, far-stretched amongst the spreading hills. 
Brocx. What charming solitudes! And life was 
there! 
Lerroy. Yes, life was there! inexplicable life, 
Still wasted by inexorable death. 
There had the stately stag his battle-field— 
Dying for mastery among his hinds. 
There vainly sprung the affrighted antelope, 
Beset by glittering eyes and hurrying feet. 
The dancing grouse, at their insensate sport, 
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Heard not the stealthy footstep of the fox; 
The gopher on his little earthwork stood, 
With folded arms, unconscious of the fate 
That wheeled in narrowing circles overhead; 
And the poor mouse, on heedless nibbling bent, 
Marked not the silent coiling of the snake. 
At length we heard a deep and solemn sound— 
Erupted moanings of the troubled earth 
Trembling beneath innumerable feet. 
A growing uproar blending in our ears, 
With noise tumultuous as ocean’s surge, 
Of bellowings, fierce breath and battle shock, 
And ardour of unconquerable herds. 
A multitude whose trampling shook the plains, 
With discord of harsh sound and rumblings deep 
As if the swift revolving earth had struck, 
And from some adamantine peak recoiled, 
Jarring. At length we topped a high-browed hill— 
The last and loftiest of a file of such— 
And, lo! before us lay the tameless stock, 
Slow wending to the northward like a cloud! 
A multitude in motion, dark and dense— 
Far as the eye could reach, and farther still, 
In countless myriads stretched for many a league. 
Brock. You fire me with the picture! What 
scene! 
Lerroy. Nation on nation was invillaged there, 
Skirting the flanks of that imbanded host; 
With chieftains of strange speech and port of war, 
Who, battle-armed, in weather-brawny bulk, 
Roamed fierce and free in huge and wild content. 
These gave Tecumseh greetings fair and kind, 
Knowing the purpose havened in his soul. 
And he, too, joined the chase as few men dare; 
For I have seen him, leaping from his horse, 
Mount a careering bull in foaming flight, 
Urge it to fury o’er its burden strange, 
Yet cling tenacious, with a grip of steel, 
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Then, by a knife-plunge, fetch it to its knees 
In mid career, and pangs of speedy death. 
Brock. You rave, Lefroy! or saw this in a dream. 
Lerroy. No, no; ’tis true—I saw him do it, Brock! 
Then would he seek the old, and with his spoils 
Restore them to the bounty of their youth, 
Cheering the crippled lodge with plenteous feasts, 
And warmth of glossy robes, as soft as down, 
Till withered cheeks ran o’er with feeble smiles, 
And tongues long silent, babbled of their prime. 
Brocx. This warrior’s fabric is of perfect parts! 
A worthy champion of his race—he heaps 
Such giant obligations on our heads 
As will outweigh repayment. It is late, 
And rest must preface war’s hot work to-morrow, 
Else would I talk till morn. How still the night! 
Here Peace has let her silvery tresses down, 
And falls asleep beside the lapping wave. 
Wilt go with me? 
LEFroy. Nay, I shall stay awhile. 
Brock. You know my quarters and the counter- 
sign— 
Good-night, Lefroy! 
LEFRoy. Good-night, good-night, good friend! 
|Hait Brock. 
Give me the open sleep, whose bed is earth, 
With airy ceiling pinned by golden stars, 
Or vaultage more confined, plastered with clouds! 
Your log-roofed barrack-sleep, *twixt drum and drum, 
Suits men who dream of death, and not of love. 
Love cannot die, nor its exhausted life, 
Exhaling like a breath into the air, 
Blend with the universe again. It lives, 
Knit to its soul forever. Jena! 
Dead in the forest wild—earth cannot claim 
Aught but her own from thee. Sleep on! sleep on! 
Tena. (Reviving) What place is this? 
Lrrroy. Who’s there? What voice is that? 
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Inna. Where am I now? 

LeErroy. I'll follow up that sound! 
A desperate hope now ventures in my heart! 

Jena. Help me, kind Spirit! 

Lerrroy,. I could pick that voice 
From out a choir of angels! Iena! 

[Finds her behind the shrubbery. 

Tis she! ’tis she! Speak to me, Iena— 
No earthly power can mar your life again, 
For I am here to shield it with my own. 

Tena. Lefroy! 


LEFRoy. Yes, he! 

Tena. My friends! found, found at last! 

Lerroy. Found, found, my love! I swear it on your 
lips, 


And seal love’s contract there? Again—again— 
Ah, me! all earthly pleasure is a toil 
Compared with one long look upon your face. 

Tena. Oh, take me to my friends! A faintness came 
Upon me, and no farther could I go. 

Lrrroy. What spirit led you here? 

Tena. My little bark 
-Is yonder by the shore—but take me hence! 
For I am worn and weak with wandering. 

Lerroy. Come with me then. 


Enter the Propuet, who stalks gloomily over the stage 
—scowling at Inna and Lrrroy as he passes out. 


Iena. The Prophet! I am lost! 
Lerroy. This monster here! But he is powerless 
now. 
Fear him not, Iena! Tecumseh’s wrath 
Burns ’gainst him still—he dare not do thee hurt. 
Jena. Must I endure for ever this fiend’s hate? 
He stabbed me with his eye— 
LeEFroy. Oh, horrible! 
Let us but meet again, and I shall send 
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Elis curst soul out of this accursed world! 
| Hveunt. 


SCENE SEVENTH—THE HIGHWAY THROUGH 
THE ForEST LEADING TO Fort Detroit—THE 
Fort IN THE DISTANCE; CANNON AND GUNNERS 
AT THE GATE. 


Enter TecumMsEH, STaveta, and other Chiefs and 
W arriors 


TrecumseH. ‘There is the Long-Knife’s fort, within 
whose walls 
We lose our lives or find our lands to-day. 
Fight for that little space—’tis wide domain! 
That small enclosure shuts us from our homes. 
There are the victors.in the Prophet’s strife— 
Within that fort they lie—those bloody men 
Who burnt your town to light their triumph up, 
And drove your women to the withered woods 
To shudder through the cold slow-creeping night, 
And help their infants to out-howl the wolf. 
Oh, the base Long-Knife grows to head, not heart— 
A pitiless and murdering minister 
To his desires! But let us now be strong, 
And, if we conquer, merciful as strong! 
Swoop like the eagles on their prey, but turn 
In victory your taste to that of doves; 
For ever it has been reproach to us 
That we have stained our deeds with cruelty, 
And dyed our axes in our captives’ blood. 
So, here, retort not on a vanquished foe, 
But teach him lessons in humanity. 
Now let the big heart, swelling in each breast, 
Strain every rib for lodgment! Warriors! 
Bend to your sacred task, and follow me. 
StayetTa. Lead on! We follow you! 
Kickapoo CHIEF. Advance, ye braves! 
Tecumsen. Stay! make a circuit in the open 
woods— 
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Cross, and recross, and double on the path— 

So shall the Long-Knives overcount our strength. 
Do this, Stayeta, whilst I meet my friend— 

My brave white brother, and confer with him. 


Enter Genrrat Brocx, Procror, Nicnon, Mac- 
DONELL and other Officers and Forces, on the high- 
way. ‘TECUMSEH goes down to meet them. 


Brocx. Now by God’s providence we face Detroit, 
Kither to sleep within its walls to-night 
Or in deep beds dug by exulting foes. 

Go, Nichol, make a swift reconnoissance— 
We'll follow on. 

NicHOL. I shall, but ere I go 
I do entreat you, General, take the rear; 

Those guns are shrewdly placed without the gate— 
One raking fire might rob us of your life, 
And, this lost, all is lost! 

Brock. Well meant, my friend! 
But I am here to lead, not follow, men 
Whose confidence has come with me thus far! 

Go, Nichol, to your task! 
[Hait NicHout. TECUMSEH advances. 
Tecumseh, hail! 
Brave chieftain, you have made your promise good. . 

TrecumseH. My brother stands to his! and I but wait 
His orders to advance—my warriors 
Are ripe for the assault. 

Brock. Deploy them, then, 
Upon our landward flank, and skirt the woods, 
Whilst we advance in column to attack. 

[TEcuMSEH rejoins his warriors. 
Signal our batteries on the farther shore 
To play upon the Fort! Be steady, friends— 
Be steady! Now upon your country turn 
Your multiplying thoughts, and strike for her! 
Strike for your distant and inviolate homes, 
Perfumed with holy prayer at this hour! 
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Strike! with your fathers’ virtue in your veins 

You must prevail—on, on, to the attack! 

[Brocx and forces advance towards the Fort. A heavy 
cannonading from the British batteries. 


Re-enter Nicuou hastily 


NicHo.. Stay, General! I saw a flag of truce 
Cross from the Fort to the Canadian shore. 
Brock. Halt! There’s another from yon bastion 
flung ; 
And, see! another waves adown the road— 
Borne by an officer! What think you, Nichol? 
Nicuo.. Your threats are conquerors! The Fort is 
ours! 
Gurce. Yes, look! the gunners have been all with- 
drawn 
Who manned the cannon at yon western gate. 
Proctor. So many men to yield without a blow! 
Why, this is wonderful! It cannot be! 
Brock. Say, rather, should not be, and yet it is! 
"Tis plainly written on this captain’s face. 


[Officer with flag of truce approaches. 
Orricer. This letter from our General contains 
Proposals to capitulate—pray send 
An officer to ratify the terms. 
[GENERAL Brock reads letter. 
Brocx. You have a wise and politic commander! 
Orricer. Our General, knowing your superior 
force— 
Nicwou. (Aside) Oh, this is good! ’tis barely half his 
own! 
Orricer. And, noting your demand of yesterday, 
With clearer judgment, doth accede to it, 
To bar effusion of much precious blood 
By reasonable treaty of surrender. 
Brocr. Why, this is excellent, and rare discretion! 
Orricer. He fears your Indians could not be re- 
strained. 
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Our women’s prayers—red visions of the knife— 
We know not what—have melted his stout heart, 
And brought him to this pass. 

Brock. Ay, ay, how good! 
Great judgment and humanity combined. 
Glegg and Macdonell, go at once and sign 
Those happy stipulations which restore 
Fair Michigan to empire and the crown. 


[Hweunt Giece, MacponeLt and Officer with flag. 


We shall await our officers’ return— 
But now prepare to occupy the Fort! 
With colours flying we shall enter it, 
And martial music, as befits the scene. 
No Sunday ever saw a finer sight— 
Three cheers for Canada and England’s right! 
[ Shouts and congratulations from the soldiery. 


SCENE EIGHTH—Forrt Derrorr—A TumMutt or 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS 


Enter GENERAL Hutu and one of his officers, accom- 
panied by Brocx’s Aides, GLEcae and MAcDONELL. 


Huu. Here is the paper! Tell your General 
Divine humanity, which hath in me 
A deeper root than fear of him, thus yields: 
A sheer compunction lest the savage axe 
Should drink too deeply in confused revenge. 

Guixcce. Depend upon it, we shall tell him so, 
And shall away at once. 

[EH weunt GiEace and MACDONELL. 

HUv1t. Tis well I lived 
To stop this bloody work! Deferment played 
Into the hands of death. 

OFFICER. Oh, sir, I think 
That what begins in honour so should end— 
First deeds, not stained, but dusted by the last; 
For thus the long day of a useful life 
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Seems burnished by its close. 
Hott. My friend, had all 
Been trusty as the men of your command! 
But—I am great in silence and shall speak 
No more of this! What’s done is for the best. 
| Retiring. 
Orricer. A bleached and doting relic of stale time! 
His best is bad for us. 


[A squad of Volunteer Militia insultingly sur- 
round the General, hooting and groaning. 


1st VOLUNTEER. Hull! hold the fort! 
2nD VoLUNTEER. Resist! We'll back you up! 
Hutt. Insolent ruffians! 


Some men are here in whose sincerity 

And courage I have perfect faith—but you!— 

Untaught, unmannerly and mutinous— 

Your muddy hearts would squirm within your ribs 

If I but gave the order to resist! 

You would command me! You who never learned 

The simple first note of obedience! 

Stand off, nor let me! I regard you not. 

Fine Volunteers are you, who mutinied 

O’er such privations as true soldiers laugh at! 

Fine Volunteers! whom we were forced to coax 

And almost drag upon the forest march. 

Oh, if I had a thousand more of men, 

A thousand less of things—which is your name— 

I would defend this Fort, and keep it too. 

Stand off, and let me pass! 

[ Havit. 
Ist VOLUNTEER. The General 

Talks well, boys, when he’s mad! 


Enter an OFFICER 


OFFICER. Fall in! Fall in! 
Here come the British troops—the Fort’s surrendered! 
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Enter GENERAL Brock and Forces, with Colours fly- 
ng and military music. The American soldiers 
sullenly ground arms, and march out of the Fort. 


Brock. This is a happy end! You, Nichol, make— 
With Proctor—rough lists of our spoils of war, 
Then join with us in grateful prayers to Heaven. 
|EHaweunt NicHou and Proctor. 


Enter Tecumsen and Srayeta (the latter wearing 


Brocx’s sash) with other Chiefs and Warriors, and 
LEFROoyY. 


TrecumseH. My valiant brother is the rising sun— 
Our foes the night, which disappears before him! 
Our people thank him, and their hearts are his! 

Brock. Why, here is misdirection! For their thanks—— 
They fall to you, Tecumseh, more than me! 

And, lest what lies in justice should too long 
Stand in expectancy—till thanks seem cold— 
Take mine, Tecumseh! for your services 
Have won, with us, the honours of the day, 
And you shall share its spoils. 

TECUMSEH. Freedom I prize, 
And my poor people’s welfare, more than spoils! 

No longer will they wander in the dark; 
The path is open, and the sky is clear. 
We thank you for it all! 

Brock. Nay, then, our thanks 
We'll interchange—take mine, as I take thine! 

But how is this? Is friendship’s gift unused? 
Where is my brother’s sash?— 

TECUMSEH. That gift I deemed 

Conferred on me as on a warrior, 

And, when I saw a worthier than myself, 

T could not wear it. ’Tis Stayeta’s now— 
He keeps it till he finds a worthier still. 

Brock. Noble Tecumseh! thou art still the best! 
Men envy their own merit in another— 

Grudging e’en what’s superfluous to themselves— 
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But thou, great valour’s integer, wouldst share 

Its very recompense with all the world! 

Here are my pistols—take them from a friend— 

Nay—take them! Would I had a richer gift! 
Lerroy. This is a noble friendship. 


Brock. Ah, Lefroy! 
What think you now of war? 
LEFROY. If this war shield 


Nature’s most intimate and injured men, 
I shall revoke my words and call it blest. 


Re-enter GENERAL HULL 


Huu. You asked not for my sword—but here it is! 
I wielded it in honour in my youth, 
And now to yield it, tarnished, in old age, 
Vexes me to the soul. 
Brock. Then keep it, sir! 
Hou... Trenton and Saratoga speak for me! (Aside) 
T little thought that I should have to knead, 
In my gray years, this lumpy world again. 
But, when my locks were brown, my heart aflame 
For liberty, believe me, sir, this sword 
Did much to baffle your imperious King! 
Brock. That stands not in dispute, so keep the sword! 
"Tis strange that those who fought for liberty 
Should seek to wrench it from their fellowmen. 
Impute not guilty war to Kings alone, 
Since ’tis the pastime of Republics, too! 
Yours has its dreams of glory, conquest, spoil— 
Else should we not be here. But, General, 
Wilt dine with us? We shall discuss this matter! 
Huu. Nay, let me to my house; I cannot eat. 
Brocx. Sir, as you will—but, prithee, be prepared! 
I sail in six days for Niagara, 
And you for Montreal. 
HULL. Till then, adieu! 
[Eavit GENERAL Hutt. 
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TEcuMseH. Why should my brother leave Detroit 
so soon? 
Brock. Our foes are massing at Niagara, 
And I must meet them; Colonel Proctor stays 
In this command. 
TECUMSEH. I know him very well. 
My brother’s friend says “Go!” but you say “Come!” 
Brock. (Aside) How am I straitened for good of- 
ficers! 
(To TecumsEH) Friend Proctor’s prudence may be 
useful here. 
TrecumMsEH. I do misgive me o’er my brother’s friend. 


Re-enter Nicuou and Proctor 


Nicuou. Large stores, munitions, public properties; 
A rare account of needed stands of arms; 
A brig of war, and military chest— 
These are the spoils of bloodless victory. 
[Handing GENERAL Brock a list. 
Brocrx. Nought is much prized that is not won with 
blood! 
Guece. And yet I would old England’s victories 
Were all as bloodless, ample and complete. 
Macpone.u. Oh, ’tis a victory fitly gained this day; 
Great turning point of our Canadian fortunes! 
This day forever should red-lettered stand 
In all the calendars of our loved land! 
| Hveunt. 
END OF FOURTH ACT 


ACT V 
Enter CHorvus 


CHORUS. O Canada! 
Bright youth among the graybeards of the earth, 
Dark days have come upon thee! Brock is slain— 
That spirit glorious who fired thy soul, 
And led thee to renown and victory. 
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Alas! the rare advantages he won, 
By weak successors (equals in command, 
But, oh, of what inferior mould in greatness!) 
Have been let slip unto the winds, thy hopes 
By an untimely armistice destroyed, 
Those fleets he would have captured from the foe, 
But for a hateful truce on him enjoined, 
Were, in a fataler still, equipped, and loosed 
To lord it o’er thee on the lakes. One bore 
Destruction to thy upper Capital— 
The other meets thy poorly furnished hulls 
On Erie’s bosom, and with hosts of men 
And weight of armament doth bear them down. 
O lamentable hour, which paves the way 
To sad remaining scenes—a coward’s part, 
And the last pulse-beat of a hero’s heart. 
[ Fait. 


SCENE FIRST—Tue Inpran Counc House, | 
AMHERSTBURG 


Enter Basy and E.uiorr 


Basy. Now, Elliott, what think you keeps our fleet? 
We heard the crash of battle yesterday, 
And still no tidings come. 
ELLIOTT. I fear the worst. 
Basy. I fear it, too! Worse still to think this worst 
Owes to sheer folly—to an armistice 
Astutely urged, and too politely granted. 
Some chance politenesses obstruct themselves, 
Like meeting men who shuffle in the street, 
Each striving to give way; but this, of Sheaffe’s, 
Was of the stately kind! He stood aside; 
Bowed, hat in hand, and let the foe pass by 
To build his navy up. 
Euiort. Well, we have here 
A fool who beats Sheaffe’s folly at the game, 
But for whose slackness we might still record 
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Some gains on land, ’gainst losses on the lake. 
Basy. You speak of Proctor; hum! a prudent man, 

Who loves his life, and will maintain his love. 

"Tis a safe temper. 
E\uiotr. Ay, for peace, not war. 

But what a damper to our volunteers! 

They left their customable, proper toil 

To fight, not for a wage, but for their freedom— 

A thing to be achieved by instant ways, 

Though they run blood. Thus, if they won and lived, 

The sooner to their homes; and, if they died— 

Fair end: their lives went for their country’s good. 

But how, by bootless and lame leadership, 

Has Proctor soured the temper of our men; 

Cooling them to contempt, till, in a pique, 

He straight disarms, then sends them to their homes! 
Basy. Unheard-of folly! All this is a text 

From which I often preach unto myself. ; 
Euiott. Would that by preaching we could mend 

the matter! 

Even Tecumseh he insults, whose cause 

Lies close to ours; and, saving him and us, 

(Whose aid he would dispense with if he dared, ) 

What force is left him but his regulars, 

Whose sickly frames and broken confidence 

Would scarcely face the effigies of foes! 
Baxsy. ‘True! true! it breeds fear but to think of it. 
Exuiotr. Then hear him prate about the charge he 

bears 

Upon his individual shoulders—his! 

Oh, it is galling! while he boasts withal 

What he would de were things fortuitous, 

And in a fairer plight; and this fudged stuff 

Goes down with some. But, not to spin it out, 

We know that, at Sandusky, Harrison 

(Who is as good a substitute for Hull 

As ours a poor one for immortal Brock) 

Waits transport to invade us in large force. 
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So—lest our General means to beat retreat, 
Or ruinously yield—'tis time to stir. 
Basy. What can we do? We are not in command. 
Ex.uroTr. Force him who is to face our enemies— 
First calling back our volunteers. 
Bapsy. Force him, 
Who would not face yourself, to face five thousand! 
Why, Elliott, we might as well expect 
Light from a cave, as leadership from him. 


Enter McKeer 


What news, McKee? 
McKeEsr. It could not well be worse. 
Our fleet is captured, and the General 
Has issued orders to retreat. 
Basy. Ay, ay; 
We had already lost our fleet in thought, 
Which ofttimes pre-digests calamities. 
But this retreat—how looks Tecumseh at it? 
McKee. I never saw him in so strange a temper— 
Calm on the surface, but convulsed beneath, 
Just poising on the edge of whirling rage. 
He now harangues his chiefs and warriors, 
And has demanded conference with Proctor, 
Wherein I look for deep outbursts of wrath. 
For Proctor, fearing him, pretends our fleet 
Is absent for repairs—a foolish lie, 
Which yet will deepen what it but prorogues. 
Basy. We must compose this threatened broil, Mc- 
Kee; 
Dissension now would ruin everything. 
McKee. Tecumseh thinks there’s ruin in retreat. 
Proctor can’t thumb his temper to the point, 
Nor rove him through his plans. 
Basy. Well, certainly, 
Had we but power and time enough to mass 
Our people’s strength ’twould be the nobler part 
To risk a battle here. But, pshaw! this counts 
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In mere conjecture as to what might be 
Had we command; for Proctor will retreat! 
He feels endangered in a special sense. 
The savage massacre of prisoners 

At Old Miami and at Raisin River 

Has made him hated by the enemy, 


Who, right or wrong, put all the blame on him, 
And this he knows. 


Enter GENERAL Proctor 


McKee. Would Brock were still alive! 
Proctor. Pardon my overhearing ears!—what then? 
McKee. (Turning sharply) Then we should fight! 
Some bold, some daring plan, 
Would still forefend retreat. 
Procror. Some strange exploit! 
Some headlong rashness which would find you graves. 
"Twas prologue to his own: a fault in him 
I would not emulate. 
ELLiort. A fault in him! 
His death was of the parcel of the man. 
In him example, striving to excel 
The precept, made him reckless of his life. 
Twas thus he lost it: his main force behind— 
With but a handful, taken by surprise, 
Rather than flee he charged! and, with the words, 
“Push on, my brave York Volunteers!” he fell. 
Oh, such a fall atoned for such a fault; 
For by that fall he lashed his followers 
Up to a sure and terrible revenge. 
It was a fearful victory! Our foes, 
Flying from death to death, sprang o’er the cliffs 
And precipices of Niagara, 
And, on the rocks, or in the swirling flood, 
Made expiation of their foul invasion. 
Let this dwell in our minds! and let not death, 
Or, rather, fear of death, repel us now, 
Nor turn us to a base retreat from it. 
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Proctor. Let wisdom dwell, too, in our minds, I urge. 
Bethink you: Harrison is on the wing— 
Thousands to hundreds is his argument! 

Our fleet is captured; our supplies are scant; 
And winter may be scented in the air. 

We must retreat, since men must eat or die; 

So, winding up these threads of sense, prepare! 
Lest time desert our opportunity. 

Basy. What will Tecumseh say to this? 

PROcTOR. That dog, 
Who barks at all I do, must come with us, 

And guard our rear—else were his absence best. 

McKer. Should he refuse? 

PROcTOR. Then tell him we retire 
But further east to make a desperate stand. 

"Tis well to say it lest he cross my plans. 
As for his prate, not all the forest’s combs 
Could sweeten such a tongue. 

Basy. I think you lack 
The fair idea of this chief; his mind 
Has greatness in it—but here comes the man: 
Confer with him yourself! 


Enter TEcuMsSEH and a concourse of Chiefs and 
Warriors 
Proctor. Nay, I must go, 


And push our preparations— 
TEcUMSEH (Confronting Proctor) Stay, my friend! 
Procror. I cannot stay; speak to him, gentlemen. 
[| Going. 
TrecumMseH. (Touching his hatchet) I am Tecumseh. 
You are Proctor—stay! 
Proctor. What means this madman? He is in- 


solent. (Aside) 
beanie Brother! My people are before you 
now 


In the last war, the British father gave 
Our chiefs the hatchet, and they fought for him; 
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But in that bloody strife the Long-Knife laid 

The King upon his back; whereat he took 

Our foes, without our knowledge, by the hand. 

Again the Long-Knife warred upon the King; 

Again our father handed us the axe, 

With promise that our lands would be restored. 

We have not shrunk from battle. We have fought, 

And many of our people have been slain! 

Our promise is redeemed! but what of his? 

Oft have we heard you, boasting of him, say 

He never would withdraw from British ground. 

Yet, neither asking nor advising us, 

We mark you now preparing to retreat— 

Afraid to even see his enemies! 

My brother, you are like a lusty dog 

Which proudly curls its tail upon its back, 

But, when affrighted, whips it ’tween its legs, 

And runs for life! Why should you meanly flee? 

The Long-Knives have not yet defeated us 

By land, nor is it certain that your ships 

Are captured on the lake; but, even so, 

First fight, and, if defeated, then retreat! 

But, brother, if you will not fight, you hold 

The arms our father furnished for our use. 

Give these to us, and you may go in peace. 

My people are in our Great Spirit’s care! 

We are determined to defend our lands, 

Or, if He wills it, strew them with our bones. 
Basy. Why, this is manliness, and pathos, too! 
Proctor. We must retreat. We cannot spare the 

arms 

You now demand of us. 

TECUMSEH. Not spare them, brother? 

Do [hear aright? : 

Proctor. We cannot spare them. 
TrcumMsEeH. By Manitou, you shall! Those arms are 
ours. 

I would not quarrel lightly with my friend, 
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Nor cut the bands which bind me to his cause 
Upon a small occasion; but those arms, 

Useless to him, are precious life to us, 

And we shall have them. 


Proctor. Yes, if you retreat! 
We cannot spare them else. 
TECUMSEH. And why retreat? 


The timid woman and the child will stand 

And struggle when assaulted by their kind; 
Nay, hares resist, and gnats and flies will fight. 
One thing alone runs from its sort in fear, 
And thou art it! 

PRocrToR. The wildest talk in sleep 
Outmeasures this in sense. We must retreat! 

TrecumseH. Must! must! Oh, could my kindred 

spirit, Brock, 
But live again—be here—would he retreat? 
Yours his command—but why should I compare 
The king-bird with the crow? Brave Brock retreat! 
Oh, when that badger was abroad, dogs hid 
And gave the lie to nature! Here we stay. 
Give us the arms, and we shall act like him, 
Whilst you make off in peace. 

Proctor. This man would breed 
A deadly quarrel—prudence bear me through! (Aside) 
I mean to give those arms, but for a use 
More wise than you would put them to. Retreat 
Is but to find some vantage in the woods— 

Some footing for defence; so, come with us; 
I would not ask you else. 

TECUMSEH. Seek your own kind! 
Go boom in festering swales, or, like a frog, 

Croak your dull night- song in the standing pool— 
Your voice is not a man’s. 

PRocTOR. This chief is fevered. 
Explain the why and wherefore of retreat, 

Then let him come with us or stay; I care not. 


[Going. 
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TrecumMsEH. Ha! There are cares my brother never 
cared for; 
Duties to which he never paid his duty; 
Sacred agreements, oaths and covenants 
Which he would break like twigs. Coward and liar! 
There’s something here that whispers to my hand 
[Drawing his hatchet. 
To set you free from all. 
[Basy, Exxiorr and McKEx inter pose. 
ELLIOTT. Tecumseh, hold! 
Basy. This is unworthy of you. Be a man! 
TrcumseH. A man! Oh, if to honour words by deeds; 
To look on truth as on the healthful air, 
Without which I should suffocate and die; 
To love my injured people, and oppose 
My constant spirit ’gainst tumultuous wrongs— 
If this is lack of manhood mark me down. 
But to be over-reached and thrown aside— 
Our mighty sacrifices and our service 
Rated as nothing in this coward’s plans— 
It rends my soul. Back! I shall chop his own 
From out its frame, and send the mould of lies 
Down to his people’s hell! Away! 
McKeEz. No! no! 
Exuiort. Stay, be advised by us! 
| Proctor retires. 
Basy. Do nothing rash! 
We are your friends—you know us to be true, 
And we, like you, despise this General. 
Fear bares the coward’s heart. The gaudy acts 
Whereby unsoundness shores its credit up 
Are at its touch exposed. ’Tis so with him— 
And thus far we are with you. But retreat 
Hath a discreetness too. This Harrison, 
Once landed (for our long and liberal shores 
We cannot well defend), might circle us, 
And, with o’erwhelming numbers, hem us in. 
But, by retreat, we have the choice of place, 
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And Harrison—you know the man—will follow. 
The forest will befriend us—we can stand 
Where’er we please, and shall whene’er you please. 
TrecumseH. So! Proctor’s promises deceive you, too! 
Basy. Nay, ’tis my promise, and you know the stuff 
My word is built on. Deal with me, Tecumseh, 
As you had dealt with Proctor, if I lie. 
TrcumseH. My friend, your reason breaks a spirit’s 
win, 
That eurtonched ground before. Oh, I grow weak-- 
Cast from my thoughts, and banished from my dream! 
The plumed hope droops—fate’s shadow covers it; 
And dim forebodings peer into my soul. 
I am not what I was—there—there—I’ll go! 
Basy. I hope to see you smile at this ere long. 
| Hveunt. 


SCENE SECOND—A woop NEAR AMHERSTBURG— 
TECUMSEH’s CAMP—A _ VISTA TO THE EAST, THE 
SUN’S UPPER RIM JUST RISING ABOVE THE HORIZON. 


Enter Warriors and JosaAKEEDs. The warriors extend 


their weapons towards the sun. The JoSAKEEDS ad- 
vance facing it. 


Ist JOSAKEED. He comes! Yohewah! the Great 
Spirit comes 
Up from his realm—the place.of Breaking Light! 
Hush, nations! Worship, in your souls, the King, 
Above all Spirits! Master of our lives! 
I-ge-zis!_ He that treads upon the day, 
And makes the light! 
2nD JOSAKEED. He comes! he comes! he comes! 
The ever-dying, ever-living One! 
He hears us, and he speaks thus to mine ears! 
I wipe once more the darkness from the earth; 
I look into the forest, and it sings— 
The leaves exult; the waters swim with joy. 
I look upon the nations, and their souls 
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Strengthen with courage to resist their foes. 
I will restore them to their fathers’ lands; 
I will pour laughter on the earth, like rain, 
And fill the forest with its ancient food. 
Corn will be plenteous in the fields as dust, 
And fruits, moved to their joy, on every bough 
Will glow and gleam like ardent fire and gold. 
3RD JOSAKEED. O Mighty Spirit! Guardian of our 
Breath! 
We see thy body, and yet see thee not. 
The spirits in our forms, which no man sees, 
Breathe forth to thee, for they are born of thee. 
Hear us, thy children, and protect our lives! 
Our warriors retreat—it is thy will! 
Declare the way—the fateful time to stand! 
Then, if in battle they decline in death, 
Take them, O Master, to thy Mighty Heart— 
Thy Glorious Ground and Shining Place of Souls! 
Yohewa! Master of Breath! Yohewa! 
Hear us! Hear us! 
ALL. Master of Breath—hear us! 
[| Hveunt. 


SCENE THIRD—THE same 


A girl’s voice singing without, then enter Inna, W1N- 
onA, WeeETAMORE and other Indian maidens— 
some at quill-work, others embroidering. 


Tena. There is within my heart, I know not why, 
An apprehension I ne’er felt before. 

Winona. The night-sun set in cloud, and curling 

mists 

Hid the plumed star from sight. Mayhap, those signs 
Bode danger to our loves. Sing, Weetamore— 
Your tender voice will charm away our fears. 

Tena. Nay, sing no more in strains so sorrowful! 
Why is it all our people’s songs are sad? 


[A bird’s note is heard. 
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Winona. I know not why; no more than yon poor 
bird 
Knows why it mourns. 
TENA. It is the wood pewee, 
That haunts the deepest forest. ”Tis the bird 
Yohewa gave to solitude for voice— 
The lonely heart within the lonely heart! 
Why comes this feathered sadness from its wilds, 
To thrill us with its pain? 


Enter MAMATEE 


O Mamatee! 

Mamater. Alas, alas, the Long-Knife’s big canoes 
Are on the lake, and sweeping to our shores! 
Fort Malden burns;.our warriors retreat; 
And we, poor souls! must fly to densest woods, 
And wait till they return? 

Tena. Till they return— 
Ah! when shall they return? 


Enter LEerroy 


Here comes my love, 

With parting in his eyes. 

LEFROoy. ‘You speak the word! 
But, if we part, we part to meet again. 
And, thus, to leave you for love’s sake makes sweet 
The bitter word, and will uphold my heart. 
Tecumseh is already gone—farewell. 

Inna. Farewell, and we shall meet again—here? 

where? 
Yes, yes, I know—there’s something tells me where. 
Farewell! my love will follow you on wings 
High-flighted as the swan’s—my soul! my soul! 
[Lerroy places lena in MamMater’s arms. 

Lerrroy. In loving arms I place this precious charge. 
Oh, cherish her! for she is dear to me 
As is the Intercessor to your race. 


[EH avit Lerroy. 
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Tena. Now let me go—see—I am well again! 
An impulse rises from the seat of dreams— 
Love’s apprehension may be cured by love. 
Winona, will you help me? 
WINONA. Sister, how? 
Irena. Your brother, Chaska, is a slender youth, 
With features softly fashioned. ’Tis a boy 
Some say resembles me; and like me, too, 
His gentle form contains a venturous soul. 
You make a young brave’s suit for him, I think. 
Winona. Yes, for his huskenaw; you call it that-- 
We have another name. Look, this completes it! 
| Holding up an ornamental moccasin. 
"Tis from the self-piece cut, and quill’d all o’er— 
Your gathered edges show not half so well. 
Irena. Oh, if you love me, let me have this dress. 
Winona. With all my heart; but tell me, Iena, 
What means this strange request? 
Tena. Come to your lodge! 
I there shall tell you all I have in mind. | 
| Exeunt lena and Winona. 
Mamaterz. The girl conceives some folly. To my 
cares! 
O weary woman, thine the weary work! 
[| Hait MAMATER. 
ist Mamwen. [ena asked, and I do marvel why, 
Our songs are all so sad. We forest maids 
Should sing as lightly as our forest leaves. 
"Tis strange! 
Weeramore. You are too happy-young to think 
Tis else than strange. Now I shall answer you 
Ere Iena can come to chide the strain. 


(WEETAMORE sings) 


Who would not be a forest-maid, 
And ever spend at ease 
The flowery season in the shade 
Of sighing summer’s sweetest trees? 
But who would be a forest-maid, 
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Beset by foes and fears? 
To see in every flash a blade, 
To start at every sound she hears! 


We flit—we fly—no home have we, 
And terror is the tale! 
A fate is whispered by the tree— 
A doom is uttered by. the gale. 
Short season of delight have we, 
But that of pain is long; 
And, so, ’tis sorrow, and not glee, 
That gives the burden to our song. 


Re-enter lena, dressed as a young Indian Brave 


Izena. Now for my bow! my quiver! here it is! 
This quiver slung, I’m ready for the field. 

Ist Mammen. Why, this is Iena! 

TENA. Yes, Tena. 
But, sisters, lock this secret in your hearts. 
Love’s Spirit whispered in a dream—‘“Go, shield 
Y our lover in the fight!” 


2nD MAIDEN. A dream, a dream! 
38RrpD Maipen. A sacred dream! 
Fee We promise to be true, 


[The Mawens join hands and move in a circle round 
Tena, chanting: 


Spirit of Love! Spirit of Love! 

That in Great Nature’s heart doth dwell: 
Spirit of Love! Spirit of Love! 

Go with our sister—shield her well! 


SCENE FOURTH—Tue Rots or Fort Matpen 
AT AMHERSTBURG. 


Enter GENERAL Harrison and other American 
Officers. 
Harrison. All gone! all gone! Naught here but 
smoking ruins! 
Now would I give this Province for one man, 
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Were that man only Proctor. Perfidy! 
Thy manager has fled; and we are balked 
In our just vengeance. 
1st OFFICER. Let us follow him! 
There are no ties ’twixt mercy and this man 
That we should spare him. 
HARRISON. No, his ruthless axe, 
Stayed only by Tecumseh’s noble rage, 
Has lit upon too many helpless heads. 
Their blood cries “After him!” and with our force 
We can o’erwhelm his if we overtake him. 
2npD Orricer. *Tis strange Tecumseh hugs his flying 
fortunes! 
3RD Orricer. Think you he is gone? 
Harrison. No doubt of it, else would he face us 
here. 
2nD Orricer. Had he remained we might perchance 
have made 
Our peace with him, and ended this long feud. 
Harrison. Made peace with him! There is no peace 
on earth 
For him, save in it. We are what we are; 
And if some miracle will work a change 
In us, then shall we find him, as we would, 
Contented but with peace. This much I say, 
Knowing the man—but this is not the point! 
Tis Proctor, not Tecumseh, we discuss, 
And Proctor we must capture if we can. 


Enter a Scout 


What tidings have you gathered? 
Scout. Proctor’s force 
Is making for the Heights of Burlington. 
"Tis said Tecumseh made him pledge his word 
To stand, and fight at the Moravian Town, 
Should we pursue. 
Harrison. Will hounds pursue the hare? 
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’Tis boot-and-saddle, and quick marches now, 
If we would catch the foe. 
[Haveunt. 


SCENE FIFTH—Tue HichHway THROUGH THE 
Forest ON THE River THAMES, NEAR THE Mora- 
VIAN Town. 


Enter Trecumsen and his Chiefs, GENERAL Proctor, 
. 3 
CoLonEL Basy and other Officers, and Procror’s 


ORDERLY. 
TecuMseEH. I'll go no further. 
Proctor. A little further— 
Toward the heights—’twere well! 
TECUMSEH. No, not a step, 


Were they the Alleghanies! Here we stand! 
The enemy draws near, and we must fight. 
Procror. Well, here we stand—here shall I lay my 
bones, 
If so God wills it. Ha—lI like the spot! 
A river to protect us on our left; 
Swamps to the north, and forest everywhere. 
What a gigantic panoply of woods! 
Why, here are maples scarce three men could girth 
With their encircling arms. What trees! 

TECUMSEH. Yes, yes— 
Would they were soldiers, brother; they are strong, 
And, being rooted to their place, would ne’er 
Give way as we have done. But to affairs— 

Procror. Ay, to the proper ordering of our force. 
Do you direct! What think you now is best? 

TECUMSEH. Two swamps are here o’ergrown with 

swollen trunks 
Of black and moss-hung ash. Their underbrush, 
Thick-set, and tangled with the blistering vine, 
No cavalry can pass. Between them lies 
A neck of open woods and turfy soil, 
Where I shall plant my braves; but this straight path—- 
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This highway by the river—is your ground. 
Here place your cannon, and await attack, 
Whilst I oppose it there. 


Enter a Scout 


Scout. Make ready, sirs! 
The enemy approaches—we can hear 
His trumpet-calls resounding through the woods. 
[Eait Scout. 
Proctor. Then, briefly, my opinion sides with yours. 
The trial hour is come—farewell, my friend! 
We two shall stand or fall upon this field, 
And fame it to all time. 
TECUMSEH. Keep a stout heart, 
I pray you, brother; all will thus be well. 
[| Haeunt TecumseEH and his Chiefs. 


Basy. I think this disposition excellent. 

Proctor. It is, it is. Now let us fight it out! 
There are occasions when the spirit mounts, 
Uplifted by what threats it; this is one. 
Go, gentlemen, and marshal up our force— 
I shall await you here. Stay you with me, 

(To his ORDERLY) 

I have instructions for you. 


[Eaxeunt all but Procror and his ORDERLY. 
Come hither! 
We may be beaten here— 


ORDERLY. I think we shall. 

Proctor. What right have you to think? 

ORDERLY. You said it, sir. . 

Proctor. I said we may—(aside) tut! this is less 
than prudent. 


Go, put my fleetest horses to my carriage; 
Have others ready-saddled in our rear, 
And, with some trusty fellows, stay by them— 
They may be useful in emergency. 
| Hait ORDERLY. 
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If there are seasons in the soul of man, 

As in the year, it is my bleakest now. 

How many rail at me, and call me coward, 
Because with prudent outlook I foresee 

What can be done and what can not be done! 
One must endure! though to be misconceived ;' 
To find one’s actions and one’s qualities 
Framed in misapprehension; to be deemed 
The thing that one is not, might well offend. 
But that which guides my life enables me 

To bear against the rub of false opinion; 

So, prudence, miscalled cowardice by those 
Who count their rashness virtue, tend me still! 
Tecumseh foolishly resolves to die— 

For who, against such odds, can hope to live? 
And, if there be a virtue in mere death, 

Then is he welcome to his grave and all 

The honour and the glory death can give. 

But those who have some business still on earth— 
Something to do that cannot else be done— 
Look on this matter with a different eye. 

It is our trumpet call; my soldiers come. 

In the adieu to death the quick resolve 

Must spur calm judgment on to execution. 


[Hait. 
SCENE SIXTH—Tecumsen’s PART OF THE FIELD 
Enter TEcUMSEH 


TrcumseH. ‘This is our summer—when the painted 
wilds, 
Like pictures in a dream, enchant the sight. 
The forest bursts in glory like a flame! 
Its leaves are sparks; its mystic breath the haze 
Which blends in purple incense with the air. 
The Spirit of the Woods has decked his home, 
And put his wonders like a garment on, 
To flash, and glow, and dull, and fade, and die. 
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Oh, let not manhood fade within my soul! 
And thou, pale doubt, that hast distracted me— 
Ye forecasts that would drag my spirit down— 
Hence and forever flee! Ye have no place, 

No business in this breast. My field is here! 
Here must my people’s cause be lifted up, 

Or sink to rise no more. 


| Wait. 
Enter three American Scouts, looking cautiously about 
them 
Ist Scout. This is their spot. 
2npD Scout. I see them coming. Look! away— 
away— 
| Hveunt. 


(Firing, and other sounds of conflict, are heard from 
Proctor’s part of the field, and then suddenly stop. 


Re-enter TEcumsEHn, with Staveta and his other Chiefs 
and Warriors 


Srayveta. The noise cf battle rose, and then it ceased 
Almost upon beginning. This is strange. 
TrecumsEH. It is; ah, Proctor, how my soul mistrusts 
thee! 
Go, some of you, see what this silence means— 
But stay—here comes a witness of the fight. 


Enter Lrerroy, out of breath, and excited 


Lerroy. The line was broken by a charge of horse, 
And, in the British quarter, all is lost. 
Trcumsen. And Proctor—he who meant to leave 
his bones, 
If so God willed it— 
Lerroy. Willed it otherwise! 
Upon the instant of attack he fled; 
And, seeing this, the line gave way at once. 
TrcumsrH. “Twas this I feared. He loves his 
wretched life 
Too well to leave his vile bones anywhere. 
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Dastard and coward! Oh, the heavens should crack, 
And dart their lightning down upon this slave! 
How come such creatures ’mongst the breed of men 
To make their nation blush? 
LEFROY. I cannot tell. 
Like sulphur in rain-channels after storms, 
Or little frogs, one marvels how they come. 
But some fought well; Baby, among the rest, 
Who now is prisoner. Myself was saved 
Most strangely by a boy—a youthful brave, 
Whose arrows helped me in a dangerous spot. 
I never saw so sweet a lad before. 
His face! I started when I saw it first— 
It seemed so like to Iena’s! Think you, 
Could she be here? 
TECUMSEH. Impossible! 
Daucota CHIEF. No, no. 
*T'was Chaska, of our nation; one who longs 
For plumes before his time. He has been seen, 
Yet is so active that we cannot catch him. 
Lerrroy. Ah, then, twas he! This way he ran 
before me, 
Round the rough angle of the lower swamp, 
Then darted into it. I followed fast, 
And sought, but could not find him—he was gone. 


(A flourish of trumpets without, sounding the advance 
of the American Force) 


Stayeta. Hark! Now the Long-Knives come! 
TECUMSEH. Yes, now they come. 
Courage! Warriors, courage! Let our deeds 
Take colour from the scene. Now must we fight 
Like men; not run like slaves. What matters it 
To those who fled, and left us, if they flee? 
They can join palms, make peace, draw treaties up, 
And son and father, reconciled again, 
Will clap their hands, and glory in their race 
Which hath despoiled our own. For us, no peace 
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Save what our axes gain, or, in our graves. 
Therefore—as men fore-doomed to war or death— 
Let valour make excuse that we shall live, 
And, breathing vengeance, shake our spoilers so 
That they will reel in terror to the East, 
From whence they came, and cry—‘“‘The West is yours!” 
Oh, warriors, think of all, and strike like men 
Whose homes are in their hands, whose souls are free. 
The voice that calls you now will call no more, 
For something whispers to this fearless heart— 
Here must I fight, and for my people die! 
De.aware Cuter. Then shall we fight and die with 
you like men. 
Daucora Cuter. Or live to see you Chief of all our 
race. 
(A flourish without, then enter the American Forces. 
A fierce hand-to-hand conflict begins) 
TrecumseH. Our foes are turning! Strike them! 
beat them back! 
StTayETa, Pursue! pursue! 


(The American Troops retreat fighting. Exeunt omnes) 
Enter Tena, from behind 
TENA. I hear, yet cannot see 
The dreadful fray! My arrows all are spent. 
There are a thousand in my quivered heart 
Could I but match them to this useless bow. 
What shall I do? Ah, this is our own tree! 
It will protect me whilst I wait the end. 
[ Retires behind a large sugar maple. 
Re-enter a small band of Braves, driven back by 
Soldiers, who chase them out and then return. 
Ist Sotprer. Ha, ha, those red-skins fled like hunted 
wolves! 
Away, and start another pack! 
[Exeunt forward. 
Imena. (Looking out) Alas! 
Our people ’gin to flee—I fear—lI fear. 
Here comes my love! Oh, for one arrow more! 
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Enter Lerroy and an AMERICAN Orricer fighting with 
swords. In the struggle they draw abreast of 
Trena’s tree, and pause. 

Orricer. You are a white man. 
LeEFroy. I am a white man. 
Orricer. And what a soulless one are you who leave 

Your place in civil, good society 

To herd with savages; from one extreme 

Falling away unto the basest side— 

The furthest from the humanizéd world. 

Lerroy. Nay, I deny it! Further, I would say, 

My genius leans, like Nature, to all sides, 

Can love them all at once, and live with all. 

Orricer. So! so! you are a poet, painter, what? 

Well, that is nothing; I must try and kill you. 

[They fight again, and LErroy disarms the OFFICER. 
Lerroy. Now might I kill youif I had the heart. 
Be prisoner instead; I cannot kill 
A man thus, in cold blood. 


Re-enter two SOLDIERS 


OFFICER. "Tis more than kind. 
Ist Sotprer. Why, that’s our captain there, dis- 
armed—let fly! 
My carbine is unloaded. 
(Second Soipier aims at Lerroy. Ina, with a cry, 
leaps from her shelter and intercepts the shot) 
LeErFroy. Who is this? 
Not Chaska! Oh, no, no—’tis Iena! 
I see her now, who could not see my love— 
Love clear and incorruptible as glass, 
Love that had dared a monster, wilds and floods— 
Dare fire, and draw the bow that shielded me. 
Speak to me Iena! No voice—she’s dead! 
Orricer. This is the strangest chapter of my life— 
Soldiers, stand off, and rest upon your arms. 
Lerroy. Silent for ever! Oh, my girl! my girl! 
Those rich eyes melt; those lips are sun-warm still— 
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They look like life, yet have no semblant voice. 
Millions of creatures throng, and multitudes 
Of heartless beings flaunt upon the earth: 
There’s room enough for them; but thou, dull Fate— 
Thou cold and partial tender of life’s field, 
That pluck’st the flower, and leav’st the weed to thrive— 
Thou hadst not room for her! Oh, I must seek 
A way out of the rack—TI need not live. 
Orricrr. The world grows less familiar every hour :— 
Is that a girl? 
LeEFroy. Yes, yes, but she is dead— 
And love is left upon the earth to starve. 
My object’s gone, and I am but a shell, 
A husk, an empty case, or anything 
That may be kicked about the world. 
[Hait Lrerroy, carrying lena, 
OFFICER. I see! 
I have a tear or two behind these eyes, 
And they are coming. If he need a friend 
I know of one. 
2nD SotpieR. Now, dang me, who'd ’a thought 
That was a girl! 
Orricer. (Turning aside) What strange and selfless 
aths 
Do skirt the world’s hard highway! I have seen 
What gives me sight. The tide of battle rolls 
Back, and our people win, as win they must: 
But, now, methinks, I’ll strive with different heart. 
Come, soldiers, let’s away and join the fight. 
[Eaxeunt through a by-entrance. 


Re-enter TecuMsEH’s warriors driven back, and then 
re-enter TECUMSEH, StTaveETA, and other Chiefs 


TECUMSEH. Has death died out, that no one now 
can die? 
Or are you driven back by fear of it? 
Oh, slaves or men, determine which you are! 


Re-enter the American troops, in pursuit 
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Srayreta. Tecumseh calls! On, warriors, strike 
them down! 


(TecumseH and his warriors, by a fierce onslaught, 
again drive their opponents back. The fight continues 
without—then re-enter TECUMSEH mortally wounded.) 


TrcumsEH. Great Spirit, hadst thou spared me 
but one hour— 
Yet thy behest rules all. 


Re-enter DELAWARE CuteF, also wounded 


DELAWARE CHIEF. What! wounded too? 
TrcumseH. Yes, I am shot. Recall some warriors 
To bear my body hence. Give no alarm, 
Lest our poor braves lose courage; but make haste— 
I have not long to live. Yet hear my words! 
Bury me in the deep and densest forest, 
And let no white man know where I am laid. 
Promise this ere you go. 
DELAWARE CHIEF. I promise it. 
Alas, alas, our bravest and our best! 
[Hait DELAWARE CHIEF. 
TrecumseH. ‘The hour is come! these weary hands 
and feet 
Draw to the grave. Oh, I have loved my life, 
Not for my own but for my people’s cause. 
Who now will knit them? who will lead them on? 
Lost! lost! lost! The pale destroyer triumphs! 
I see my people flee—I hear their shrieks— 
And none to shield or save! My axe! my axe— 
Ha—it is here! No, no—the power is past. 
O Mighty Spirit, shelter—save—my people! 
[ Dies. 


SCENE SEVEN TH—AwnoruHer Part OF THE FIELD 


Enter GENERAL Harrison and other American 
Officers, and CoLonEL Basy, a prisoner 
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Harrison. You were too brave a man, Baby, to 
swell 
The craven Proctor’s flight of followers. 
Bazsy. Speak not of him! I mourn the death of 
one— 
A soldier—and a savage if you will— 
Able and honourable, valiant, pure, 
As ever graced the annals of the earth. 
Harrison. You mean Tecumseh; search is made 
for him. 
I hope to give him fitting burial. 
Basy. Oh, sir, he loved his people! They are men 
Much hated by the small and greedy mind— 
The mind that is not gentle, and that jeers 
And laughs at all forlorn and broken fortune. 
And some there be who coldly pass them by 
As creatures ruled by appetite, not law; 
Yet, though to such they seem but human beasts, 
They are to those who know, or study them, 
A world of wonders! I entreat you, sir, 
To make right use of your authority, 
And shield them if you can. 
Harrison. I shall, I shall. 
Right feeling tends this way, though ’tis a course 
Not to be smoothly steered. 


Enter a party of soldiers 


Ist SOLDIER. Tecumseh’s body 
Cannot be found; ’twas borne away and buried 
By faithful friends who would not name the place, 
If they were tortured. 

Ist OFFICER. He is well content 
Without our honours. This man’s race hath lost 
A lofty spirit. 

2nD OFFICER. All will mourn for him! 

No need had he of schools or learned books— 
His soul his mentor, his keen lion-looks 
Pierced to the heart of things. Nor needed he 
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Counsels of strength and goodness. To be free 
Required no teacher, no historic page, 
No large examples sought from age to age. 
For such things were himself, and, as his breath, 
Instinctive, pleaders ’gainst the fears of death. 
Harrison. Sleep well, Tecumseh, in thy unknown 
grave, 
Thou mighty savage, resolute and brave! 
Thou, master and strong spirit of the woods, 
Unsheltered traveller in sad solitudes, 
Yearner o’er Wyandot and Cherokee, 
Couldst tell us now what hath been and shall be! 
| Haveunt. 
Tue ENpD 


NOTES TO “TECUMSEH” 


by the Author 
TECUMSEH AND THE PROPHET 
Notel. Page 84. 


The tribe from which Tecumseh sprung was a branch of the 
widespread Lenni Lenépe, or Delaware race, which had long been 
settled in the South, and which, for this reason, received the name 
of the Shawanoes, or “Southerners.”” Having become involved in 
disputes with the Creeks, Yamasees, and other powerful tribes in 
Georgia and the Floridas, the Shawanoes removed to the Valley 
of the Ohio, in the first half of the eighteenth century, or earlier, 
and spread themselves along the banks of the Scioto River and 
Great Miami. The immense region west of the Alleghanies was 
then an unbroken wilderness, with the exception of the villages, or 
towns as they were called, of the red men; and it was in one of 
these that Tecumseh was born. The name has given rise to 
much conjectural interpretation, the most plausible being 
that of the Indian missionary, Kah-Keway-quonaby (the Reverend 
Peter Jones), who derives it from Ta-Kuh-mo-sah, ‘“‘He Who Walks 
Over the Water.” But this is a misnomer, for the chief’s proper 
name was Tecumtha, not Tecumseh, the “a” being sounded as in 
the word “far.” Two seemingly very divergent interpretations 
have been given by various writers, viz., ““The Shooting Star” 
and “The Panther Crouching, or Lying in Wait,” and owing 
to the recondite origin of the name both are correct. The 
research of the distinguished philologist, Professor Gatschet 
(Report for 1892-3 of the Smithsonian Bureau of Ethnology), 
has at last made the meaning perfectly clear. He says the 
two renderings of Tecumseh’s name, viz., ““The Shooting Star” 
and ““The Panther Crouching, or Lying in Wait,” have a common 
origin. “The name of Tecumtha is derived from nila-ni-tkamthka, 
‘I cross the path or way of somebody, or of an animal.’ This 
indicates that the one so named belongs to the class of the round- 
foot or claw-foot animals, as panther, lion, or even racoon. 
Tecumtha and his brother belonged to the clan of the manetuwt 
msipesst, or ‘miraculous panther’—msi, great, big; pishiwi, 
abbreviated pessi, cat, both combined meaning the American 
lion. So the translations, ‘panther lying in wait’ or ‘crouching 
lion,’ give only the sense of the name, and no animal is named in it. 
But the msi-pessi, when the epithet ‘miraculous’ (manituwt) is 
added to it, means a celestial tiger, 7.e., a meteor, or shooting star. 
The manituwi msi-pessi lives in water only, and is visible not as an 
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animal, but as a shooting star, and exceeding in size other shooting 
stars. This monster gave name to a Shawano clan, and this clan, 
to which Tecumtha belonged, was classed among the claw-foot 
animals also. The quick motion of the shooting star was correctly 
likened to that of a tiger or wild-cat rushing upon his prey. 
Shooting stars are supposed to be souls of great men all over 
America. The home of the dead is always in the West, where the 
celestial bodies set, and since meteors travel westward, they were 
supposed to return to their western home.”’ Tecumseh is thus a 
corruption of Tecumtha, but the former has so completely dis- 
placed the latter in books, place-names and conversation, that 
the author, in conformity with long-established usage, retains It. 

The portrait in this volume is, with the exception of the British 
uniform, a reproduction of the one given by Lossing in his 
‘Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812,” the head in which was 
taken from a sketch made by Pierre le Dru, at Vincennes, Indiana, 
before Tecumseh espoused the British interest. The uniform was 
borrowed by Lossing from another sketch which he saw in 
Montreal in 1858, and which, he says, was made at Fort Malden 
soon after the surrender of Detroit. ‘Tecumseh may have donned 
a major-general’s uniform upon some special occasion—a review 
or a banquet—but, if so, it was soon discarded for his simple 
buckskin tunic, leggins, quilled fillet, and eagle plume. The 
costume as now restored corresponds with contemporary descrip- 
tion, and the portrait is in other respects an authentic likeness. 

Tecumseh was born about the year 1768, either at Piqwa, on a 
tributary of the Great Miami River, or at Chilicothé, another old 
Indian village on the Scioto, in what is now the State of Ohio. 
His father was killed at the battle of Kanawha, where, on the 
10th October, 1774, Lord Dunmore’s forces defeated the cele- 
brated Chief Cornstalk. His mother was a Cherokee woman, 
and is said to have been delivered of Tecumseh, the Prophet, and 
a third brother at the same time. Tecumseh became celebrated 
in early manhood for his exploits against white encroachers on 
the Ohio, and was engaged in almost every struggle of his people 
against the Americans down to the day of his death. Engrossed 
in projects for the defence of his race, he did not marry until 
long after the usual period, and then only as a matter of policy 
and in deference to the urgent desire of his friends. His genius 
was first aroused to its fullest activity by certain transfers known 
as the Treaties of Fort Wayne, whereby an extensive region on 
the Ohio, running up one of its tributaries, the Wabash, on both 
sides, for a great distance, was ceded to the whites. ‘These 
treaties, made by alleged irresponsible Indians or village chiefs, 
as they were called, meant, of course, displacement to a number 
of tribes, whose war chiefs alleged that their people, not having 
been consulted in the making of them, had been swindled. 
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Tecumseh had foreseen that nothing but combination could 
prevent the encroachments of the whites upon the Ohio, and had 
long been successfully endeavouring to bring about a union of the 
tribes who inhabited its valley. The Fort Wayne treaties gave a 
wider scope to his design, and he now originated his great scheme 
of a federation of the entire red race. In pursuance of this object 
his exertions, hitherto very arduous, became almost superhuman. 
He made repeated journeys, and visited almost every tribe from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes, and even north of them, 
and far to the west of the Mississippi. In order to further his 
scheme he took advantage of his brother’s growing reputation as 
a prophet, and allowed him to gain a powerful hold upon the 
superstitious minds of his people by his preaching and predictions. 
The Prophet professed to have obtained from the Great Spirit a 
magic bowl, which possessed miraculous qualities; also a mystic 
torch, presumably from Nanabush, the keeper of the sacred fire. 
He asserted that a certain belt, said to make those invulnerable 
who touched it whilst in his hands, was composed of beans which 
had grown from his flesh; and this belt was circulated far and 
wide by Indian runners, finding its way even to the Red River of 
the north. These, coupled with his oratory and mummeries, 
greatly enhanced an influence which was possibly added to by a 
saturnine countenance, made more forbidding still by the loss of 
an eye. Unfortunately for Tecumseh’s enterprise, the Prophet 
was more bent upon personal notoriety than upon the welfare of 
his people, and, whilst professing the latter, indulged his ambition, 
in Tecumseh’s absence, by a precipitate attack upon Harrison’s 
force on the Tippecanoe. His defeat discredited his assumption 
of supernatural powers, led to distrust and defection, and wrecked 
Tecumseh’s plan of independent action. But the protection of 
his people was Tecumseh’s sole ambition, and, true statesman that 
he was, he joined General Brock at Amherstburg (Fort Malden), 
in Upper Canada, with a large force, and in the summer of 1812 
began that series of services to the British interest which has made 
his name a household word in Canada and endeared him to the 
Canadian heart. As Colonel Coffin says, in his “Chronicles of 
the War of 1812,” “His death sheds a halo on a much-abused and 
fast-departing race. May the people of England, and their 
descendants in Canada, never forget this noble sacrifice, or the 
sacred obligation it imposes. It should be held as the seal of a 
great covenant: ‘And Jonathan said to David, The Lord be 
between thee and me, and between my seed and thy seed 
forever.’ ’’ Those who buried Tecumseh never revealed the secret 
of his burial place, and the Indians resented, for many years, any 
attempt to explore the region of his last battle for his grave. 
It is not likely that his bones will ever be recovered; but to 
Canadians, whose fathers were the friends of his race, there 
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remains the duty of perpetuating his memory. There is not in 
all’history a nobler example of true manhood and patriotism. 


Note2. Page 84. 


“The Prophet! Olliwayshilla, who probes 
The spirit-world.” 


The Prophet assumed several names. His first was 
Laulewasikaw, or Lalowe’thika, sometimes written Olliwayshilla. 
According to Professor Gatschet, it means “a rattle,” or similar 
instrument, hence its common interpretation by the whites, 
“The Loud Voice.” After the burning of Tetaboxti and others 
for wizardry he changed his name to Tenskwatawa, ““The Open 
Door’—from Skwat’e, a door, and the’nui, to open. “The 
Prophet was held to be an incarnation of Manabozho, the great 
‘first-doer’ of the Algonquin system.” In the year 1808, in 
order to facilitate the project of a confederacy, Tecumseh and he 
established a village at the junction of a stream called by the 
Indians Tippecanoesipi, or Night-Owl River, with the Wabash 
(The White River), one of the largest tributaries of the Ohio. 
The site of the village was well chosen, being far above the white 
settlement of Vincennes, yet having easy access to it down the 
river. The village, which was known as the Prophet’s Town, 
soon became the resort of large numbers of Indians, who flocked to 
it as the headquarters of the revived faith and of Tecumseh’s 
military power. After the battle of Tippecanoe the Prophet fell 
into disrepute, and is said to have ultimately retired with the 
remnant of his tribe to the Indian Territory, where he died some 
sixty years ago. 

In the foregoing note the author has followed the hitherto 
accepted authorities as to the origin of the Prophet’s Town. In 
the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institute, however, a different account is given, 
as follows: “The new settlement, which was on the western bank 
of the river, just below the mouth of the Tippecanoe, was known 
to the Indians as Kehtipaquononk, ‘the great clearing,’ and was an 
old and favourite location with them. It had been the site of a 
large Shawano village which had been destroyed by the Americans 
in 1791, and some years later the Potowatami had rebuilt upon 
the same place, to which they now invited the disciples of the 
new religion. The whites had corrupted the name to Tippecanoe, 
and it now generally became known as the Prophet’s Town.” 


Note 3. Page 84. 


“For I should treat our foes to what they crave— 
Our fruitful soil—yea, ram it down their throats, 
And choke them with the very dirt they love.” 


é 
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After the defeat of Harmar and St. Clair’s forces by the Indians, 
many of the American dead were found with their mouths crammed 
with earth—a grim satire upon the land-hunger of the white man. 


Note 4. Page 85. 


“The Prophet’s robe, 
That I assumed when old Pengasega died.” 


The Prophet, or Josakeed, is held in reverence by all pagan 
Indians. He uses an unknown tongue in important ceremonies 
and in the mysteries of the Metay-win—the most sacred festival 
of the Algonquin race. To the back of his robe, or to some other 
part of his person, is affixed the skin and outspread wings of a 
raven or other bird—the invariable badge of the Prophet’s office. 
Though some Josakeeds are impostors, yet generally they are 
firm believers in their own powers. They appear to exercise more 
beneficent functions than those of the Medicine-man, and to aim 
at the moral elevation of their people. The Medicine-man, on 
the other hand, is a juggler and exorcist, whose mysterious doings 
are a puzzle to the onlooker. He is feared as a man who has 
dealings with Evil Spirits. Tecumseh’s famous brother assumed 
to succeed Pengasega (the Change-of-Feathers), a Prophet whose 
death was much lamented amongst the Shawanoes of his region. 
The more sinister functions of a magician he superadded, in order 
to increase his influence and further his selfish ambition. 


Note 5. Page 86. 
“Old Shataronra’s grave 
Sends up its ghost, and Tetaboxti’s hairs— 
White with sad years and counsel.” 


The somewhat sudden rise of the Prophet provoked at first 
much jealousy amongst certain of his tribe, who felt that he was 
undermining them. ‘To counteract it, he instituted a persecution 
for sorcery, which involved both sexes. Numbers were burnt, 
including those named, before Tecumseh, who was absent, could 
interfere. 

Note6. Page 88. 


“Of Long-Knife forts, encampments, and their chiefs.” 


“Then he declared he was a Saganash.” 


The American is called by the Indians of the Algonquin race 
Chemokomaun, or the Long-Knife, from the sabre. The English- 
man, or Canadian, they call Saganashay, the Ojibway form of the 
Cree word Aka-yas-see: Aka-yas-see-wuk—‘People who have 
sailed across.” These were general names, understood or made 
use of by most Indians; and nations other than the Delaware made 
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use of them, or simply translated them into their own tongue, 
according to their custom. Other names, however, were some- 
times given. The Shawanoes, for example, called the Englishman 
Metticosea. The Algonquin word Chemo-komaun became greatly 
softened in the southern dialects, and is scarcely recognizable in 
the musical Shawano word Shemaunthé. 


Note?. Page 88. 
“In headship with our Saganash allies.” 


Tecumseh, who foresaw a war between England and the United 
States, dreamed of taking part in it as the leader of an independent 
power, and of coming in at its successful end as one of the signa- 
tories to a treaty of peace, securing the rights of his people. 


Note8. Page 89. 
“And agent sent by General Harrison.” 


General William Henry Harrison was born at Berkley, in 
Virginia, in 1773, and was the son of Benjamin Harrison, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He was aide-de- 
camp to General Wayne in his campaign against the Indians in 
1794, and in 1801 was appointed Governor of the newly-formed 
Indiana territory, a vast region which, extending from the Ohio 
to the Mississippi, contained at that time but three small settle- 
ments of white men, including the old French village of Vincennes. 
This region was inhabited by numerous tribes of Indians, many 
of whom cultivated maize, possessed orchards, and had on the 
principal streams considerable villages, consisting of rude log 
cabins but little inferior to those of the early white settlers. The 
destruction of these towns, as they were called, and the treatment 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of this region, now constituting 
numerous populous States, is one of the dark chapters in history. 
Year by year the irresistible tide of whites poured into the 
territory in ever-increasing volume; and though Harrison, a man 
of humane and generous nature, meditated nothing but kind and 
just treatment of the native races, and warmly advocated it both 
publicly and privately, yet nothing could restrain the rapacious 
adventurers, who spread themselves everywhere, and looked upon 
Indian treaties as so much waste paper. To have opposed their 
grasping spirit too strongly would have brought upon Harrison 
political extinction, and he was therefore, it may be taken for 
granted, compelled to wink at aggression and injustice too often 
veiled under the specious name of progress. Harrison’s victory 
at Tippecanoe won him great repute, and was the precursor of the 
war of 1812.. His subsequent victory, with a greatly superior 
force, over Tecumseh and Proctor at the Moravian Town, 
established his fame amongst his countrymen. He shortly after- 
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wards resigned his commission, disgusted with unfair treatment 
at the hands of the Secretary of War, and retired to his farm at 
North Bend, on the Ohio, whence in 1839 he was called to the 
Presidency of the United States. He died deeply regretted by 
the American people, shortly after his inauguration. 


Note9. Page 89. 
“You are an enemy to the Seventeen Fires.” 


At this time the United States numbered seventeen, and were 
called by the Indians the Seventeen Fires, in accordance with 
their own custom of Council Fires, around which all their delibera- 
tions took place. 


Notel0. Page 95. 
“First comes his pioneer, the bee.” 


It is a curious fact in natural history, that the wild bee has been 
in America the pioneer of the white man. Its first appearance 
on the Saskatchewan is within the memory of men still alive. 


Notell. Page 95. 
“His flowers, his very weeds, displace our own.” 


The European flowers and weeds are usurping the place of the 
indigenous flora of North America. The white clover, for example, 
which, it is said, forty years ago had only reached the Sauk Valley, 
in Minnesota, is now found hundreds of miles farther to the 
north-west. 

Notel2. Page 98. 


“So that your cabin flows with mouffles sweet, 
And hips of wapiti, and bedded robes.” 


The mouffle is the nose of the moose, or American elk. When 
boiled,for a long time it becomes very tender and jelly-like, and is 
a delicacy. The wapiti is the American red deer, frequently 
miscalled the elk. 

Note 13. Page 100. 
“Who fought, as devils fight, until the lodge 
Shook to its base with struggling.” 


The performances of the Indian Medicine-men in their medicine 
lodges are very curious. The lodge is a structure of poles and 
dressed skins, sometimes large enough to accommodate fifty 
people. The Medicine-man enters it alone, and presently the 
sounds of altercation are heard in an unknown tongue; flashes of 
fire issue from the lodge, which begins to rock, and is, at last, so 
violently shaken as to threaten its overthrow. These feats are 
performed simultaneously, and sometimes for prolonged periods. 
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Collusion must be very adroitly employed, for intelligent half- 
breeds, who have frequently witnessed the performance, assert 
that there is none. The belief is prevalent amongst them that 
the genuine Medicine-man possesses extraordinary and occult 
powers; and, certainly, their performances deserve more invest- 
gation than they have yet received. 


Note 14. Page 101. 
“Roped round with scars and cicatrizéd wounds.” 


The initiation of warriors is a solemn ordeal amongst most 
Indian nations. On reaching manhood the candidate prepares 
himself for his trial by a severe and sleepless fast, lasting several 
days. This is followed by elaborate religious ceremonies, after 
which the aspirant, in presence of the chiefs and warriors of his 
tribe, is subjected to dreadful tortures. Sharp splinters are 
thrust between the skin and muscles of his breast and back, and 
from these he is suspended by cords, and turned round slowly, 
so as to produce excruciating pain, which must be borne without 
a murmur to be accounted a satisfactory test of the candidate’s 
endurance. Other trials and ceremonies follow, and the candi- 
date, if he acquits himself heroically throughout, assumes the 
status of a trusty warrior of his nation. The marks of this ordeal 
remain in hard, cordlike scars, which are ever after the proud 
evidence of fortitude and unquailing courage. These ordeals are 
sometimes repeated in after life, and warriors are to be met with 
on the western plains to-day who exhibit five or six rows of these 
great cicatrices on their breast, back and arms. The preliminary 
initiation of boys was, and probably is still, practised by the 
southern tribes. It was called the Huskenaw, and began with 
dancing, in which the old and young of both sexes took part. 
The boys, “ran the gauntlet,” and were then confined in the woods 
for several weeks and fed solely upon roots. The object each boy 
most frequently dreamt of during this period became his guardian 
spirit for life. Implicit faith is placed by the Indians in dreams, 
and fasting is often resorted to in order to induce them. If an 
Indian dreams of things above the earth, as of stars, clouds, etc., 
the dream is considered favourable; if below, the reverse. 


Note 15. Pages 102 and 104. 
“And made their hosts a winter’s feast for wolves.” 


“And old Kanaukwa, famed when we were young. ag 


General Harmar was defeated in September, 1791, by Michi- 
Kanaukwa, or Little Turtle, as he was called by the Americans. 
In the following November General St. Clair was defeated by the 
same chief with great loss. Hundreds of the American 
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dead were left unburied on the field, and were devoured by wild 
animals. After the treaty of Greenville, consequent upon the 
victory of General Wayne, in 1794, the Little Turtle settled at 
Eel River, and lived in a house furnished by the American Govern- 
ment. This conduct subjected him to the suspicion of his people; 
and his equivocal attitude in the negotiation of the Fort Wayne 
Treaty of 1803 confirmed it. 


Note 16. Page 104. 
“And with the peace-pipe sits beside their fire.” 


The calumet—a corruption of the Norman chalumeau—was 
constantly employed by the Indians in treaty-making. The 
Ojibway pipe was made of green porphyry, and was called the 
pwagun. The pipe of the Plain Indians was made of a red sand- 
stone taken from the ancient pipe-stone quarry in western 
Minnesota. 

Note17. Page 106. 


“White wampum, not the dark, till we can strike 
With certain aim.” 


Wampum (once greatly valued by the Indians) was made from 
several kinds of shells, particularly the mussel, the clam and the 
conch. Pieces of the thickness of a small clay pipe-stem, and 
about half an inch in length, were with great labour cut from the 
enamel, perforated, and strung on sinews, so as to form belts. 
These, according to the adjustment and colour, were tribal records 
or the symbols of peace or war. The colour of the war-belt was 
purple or red; of the peace-belt, white. European traders sub- 
stituted porcelain for the shell wampum, and degraded its value; 
for, like the cowry in India, it was used by the Red Indians as 
money. It has long been disused. 


Note18. Page 109. 
“You've heerd o’ them Delaware Moravians, surely?” 


The horrible incident recorded in this passage is an historical 
fact. The descendants of the remnant that escaped are still in 
possession of their lands at the Moravian Towns, Ontario, and 
are still presided over by a Moravian missionary. 


Note 19. Page 112. 
“Gold is the king who overrides the right.” 


The better class, the thoughtful people of the United States, 
feel deeply the want of honour in the treatment of the Indians. 
The late Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson wrote a most powerful appeal 
in their favour, and entitled it “A Century of Dishonor.” Bishop 
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Whipple, of Minnesota, in the preface he contributed to the work, 
says: ‘The sad revelation of broken faith, of violated treaties, 
and of inhuman deeds of violence will bring a flush of shame to— 
the cheeks of those who love their country.” 


Note 20. Page 113. 


“But look at him! Look at Tecumseh there— 
How simple in attire!” 


Tecumseh had hazel eyes, an aquiline nose, and a somewhat oval 
countenance. “He was,” says Colonel Coffin (“Chronicles of the 
War of 1812’’), “about five feet ten inches in height, and of a 
well-knit, active figure. Contrary to the Indian nature, he had 
an aversion to external ornament. His invariable costume was 
the deer-skin coat and fringed pantaloons. Indian moccasins on 
his feet, and an eagle feather, completed his simple and soldierly 
accoutrements.” The foregoing is the gist of minute accounts 
left by the late Colonel Glegg, of Thursteston Hall, Cheshire, 
General Brock’s aide, and Colonel Hatch, one of General Hull’s 
officers at the surrender of Detroit. 


Note 2l. Page 120. 
“He'd better put a lump o° bacon in his mouth to keep 
his bilin’ sap o’ passion down.” 


In making maple sugar the settler suspends a piece of fat bacon 
on a string over the cauldron to prevent the sap from boiling over. 
The Indians use a spray of the balsam spruce for the same purpose. 


Note 22. Page 128. 
“My fear sits like the partridge in the tree, 
And cannot fly whilst these dogs bark at me.” 


Settlers in the backwoods of Canada train their dogs to flush 
the ruffled grouse, miscalled the “partridge.” The birds take 
refuge in a tree, at whose root the dogs keep up an incessant 
yelping, which seems to puzzle them, so that they stick to their 
perches and become an easy prey. In order to secure them all, 
they must be shot successively from the lowest bird upwards. 


Note 23. Page 129. 
“‘Each coulee and ravine.” 


In western America certain prairie water-courses are called 
coulees. The melted snow, etc., is carried off by them in spring, 
but in summer and winter they are generally quite dry. 

Note 24. Page 131. 
“Hark! ’Tis the war-song.” 
Ye-awe! hi, ya! whe, ya wha! a-a-a-a-a, Whe, ya wha! a-a-a-a-a. 
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The foregoing chant, which is taken from Peter Dooyentate 
Clarke’s “Origin and Traditional History of the Wyandots,”’ is 
substantially the same as that now in use by the Indian tribes in 
the British North-West Territories and elsewhere. The chant, 
which to the uninstructed on-looker appears to be mere gibberish, 
is an invocation to the Great Spirit—the changes being rung upon 
the sacred syllables, yo and wah. Yo-he-wah is the Indian’s 
sacred name for the Deity. The sacred syllables enter into the 
construction of many words applicable to the Deity, such as 
power, light, goodness, etc., and those who think the Indians 
descendants of the Lost Ten Tribes connect the Indian word 
with the Jewish Jehovah. The warriors begin the chant in a high 
key, the voice gradually falling until the sounds are almost 
indistinct, then swelling up to full pitch again. At intervals the 
chant is interrupted by war-whoops. 


Note 25. Page 135. 
“Go bring the braves to view the Mystic Torch 
And belt of Sacred Beans grown from my flesh.” 


See Note 1 concerning the above and the Prophet’s Magic Bowl. 


Note 26. Page 138. 
“Go to the corn-dance, change your name to villain!” 


The corn-dance is held in the middle of August. Children are 
named at it, and warriors can then change their names if they 
choose. 

Note 27. Page 140. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BROCK 


This distinguished soldier was born in Guernsey, in 1769—the 
year which gave Napoleon and Wellington to the world. At the 
age of fifteen he entered the British Army as an ensign, and at 
twenty-eight became lieutenant-colonel of the 49th Regiment. 
He served in Holland, and was wounded at the battle of Egmont- 
op-Zee, and subsequently took part in Nelson’s attack upon 
Copenhagen as second in command of the land forces. He was 
sent to Canada in the spring of 1802, and, after nine years of 
‘valuable service, was advanced to the rank of Major-General, 
and stationed in the upper Province, where, Lieutenant-Governor 
Gore having gone to England on leave of absence, he succeeded 
him as Administrator of the Government of Upper Canada in 
October, 1811. He had been for some time negotiating for a 
transfer to Wellington’s command in the Peninsula; but the 
breaking out of the war with the United States in 1812 changed 
all his plans, and his fortunate union of offices gave him control 
of the civil and military affairs of the Province at the most critical 
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period in its history. Boldness, energy and decision characterized 
his every movement, infused enthusiasm into the loyal, confirmed 
the wavering, and overawed the disaffected; and so promptjand 
speedy were his operations, that in eighteen days from his depar- 
ture with his force from York (now Toronto), he had conquered 
Michigan Territory, provided for its government, and returned 
to Fort George. His intention when he left Detroit was to 
proceed immediately to Sackett’s Harbour on Lake Ontario, and 
destroy the American naval arsenal there. To his mortification 
he found that an armistice had been proposed by Sir George 
Prevost, and consented to by the American General, Dearborn, 
the intelligence of which only reached him on his way down Lake 
Erie. In all likelihood he would have succeeded at Sackett’s 
Harbour, and so prevented the Americans from equipping the 
fleet which gave them the command of Lake Ontario, and enabled 
them twice to capture the capital of Upper Canada. Strange to 
say, after Brock’s death this unfortunate armistice was capped by 
another, granted by General Sheaffe at the instance of the 
American General Smythe; by which the Americans were enabled 
to equip their fleet at Presqu’Isle, and gain the command of Lake 
Erie. This preponderance upon the lake was dreaded by Brock, 
whose movements, however, were paralyzed by the continuous 
policy of inactivity of the Commander-in-Chief. In one of his 
letters from Fort George, he says: ‘““The enemy is making every 
exertion to gain a naval superiority on both lakes, which if they 
accomplish, I do not see how we can retain the country. . . 

I shall refrain as long as possible, under your Excellency’s positive 
injunctions, from every hostile act, although sensible that each 
day’s delay gives him an advantage.” On the expiry of the 
first armistice, and when hostilities began again, Brock exhibited 
his usual vigilance and promptitude until, on the 13th October, 
1812, he met his death gloriously on Queenston Heights. He fell 
early in the day, but inspired by his example his followers won a 
complete victory, and signally avenged his death. His monu- 
ment, erected by the Canadian people on Queenston Heights, is 
one of the finest in the world, and attests the respect in which his 
memory is regarded by them, who look upon him as the Americans 
look upon Washington. His remains, and those of his Canadian 
aide-de-camp, the gallant Macdonell, who fell in the same battle, 
rest side by side under the monument. : 


Note 28. Page 140. 
“Hull's threatened ravage of our western coast.” 


William Hull was born in Connecticut, and upon the outbreak 
of the Revolution took service in defence of the revolted colonies. 
He was present in numerous battles, and after the peace became a 
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collector of customs. When well advanced in years he was made 
Governor of Michigan Territory, and resided in Detroit, then a 
village. He was in Washington in the winter of 1812, and, prepara- 
tions being then afoot preparatory to a declaration of war, he 
reluctantly accepted the appointment of brigadier-general in 
command of the Ohio volunteer militia, embodied to march upon 
Detroit with a view of a descent upon Canada, to which he was 
opposed. The fourth regiment of regulars, which had helped to 
defeat the Prophet at Tippecanoe, and three regiments of militia, 
were joined to his command. “On the march,” says Lossing 
(“Field-Book of the War of 1812,” note to page 260,) “General 
Hull had been subject to much annoyance from the Ohio volun- 
teers. . . . They were frequently quite insubordinate.” .. . 
This fact was brought out on Hull’s trial. ‘One evening,” says 
Lieutenant Barron, “‘while at Urbana, I saw a multitude, and 
heard a noise, and was informed that a company of Ohio volun- 
teers were riding one of their officers on a rail.” On arrival at 
Detroit, Colonel Cass, a young eastern lawyer of fire-eating 
tendencies, in command of the 3rd Regiment of Volunteers, and 
others of a kindred spirit, urged a descent upon Canada, which 
the general opposed, until the arrival of instructions from Washing- 
ton. These having at last reached him, he issued a boastful and 
threatening proclamation to the people of Canada (the composition 
of which has been attributed to Cass), and erossed the Detroit on 
the 12th July, 1812, but retreated on the 8th of August following. 
General Brock reached Sandwich, nearly opposite Detroit, on 
the 15th, and, in conjunction with Tecumseh, quickly matured his 
scheme of attacking Fort Detroit. The next day Hull capitulated 
to a force greatly inferior in numbers, and consisting mainly of 
Canadian volunteers and Indians. He was subsequently tried by 
court-martial at Albany, N.Y., in January, 1814, and sentenced 
to be shot. “Mr. Madison pardoned him,” says Lossing, “and 
he returned to his farm to live in comparative obscurity, under a 
cloud of almost universal reproach.” Dispassionate criticism has 
since to a large extent justified Hull in his conduct. 


Note 29. Page 140. 
“Bid Colonel Proctor come.” 


It may be thought that the traits of this officer have been too 
strongly shaded in the drama. There can be no doubt that his 
retreat from Amherstburg had its justifiable and prudential 
side, and what a more daring General, Brock for instance, would 
have done under the circumstances, one can only conjecture. 
But General Proctor, by basely casting the blame of the disaster 
at the Moravian Town upon his troops, weaned from himself all 
sympathy. He is still held in poor remembrance in Canada. 
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The General Order of the Prince Regent confirming the court- 
martial held at Montreal in December, 1814, and ordered to be 
read at the head of every regiment in His Majesty’s service, 
concludes thus: “His Royal Highness has directed the general 
officer commanding in Canada, to convey to Major-General 
Proctor His Royal Highness’s high disapprobation of his conduct; 
together with the expression of His Royal Highness’s regret that 
any officer of the length of service and the exalted rank he has 
attained, should be so extremely wanting in that professional 
knowledge, and deficient in those active, energetic qualities which 
must be required of every officer, but especially of one in the 
responsible situation in which the Major-General was placed.” 


Note 30. Page 145. 
“Enter two U. E. Loyalists, separately.” 


On the revolt of the American colonies, in 1776, a large number 
of the colonists remained loyal to the Crown, and fought under 
the British colours for the maintenance of a United Empire. 
They were known as the United Empire Loyalists. At the close 
of the war these loyalists, driven from their homes, came to the 
wilderness of Canada, where, under severe hardships and trials, 
they carved new homes in the forest, under the same flag they 
had fought so hard to uphold. When the war of 1812 broke out, 
the old loyalists and their hardy sons, burning under the recollec- 
tion of their wrongs, and valuing deeply the privileges they had 
sacrificed so much to retain, rallied around Brock to defend once 
more the unity of the Empire. It was this element that gave tone 
to public feeling in Upper Canada in 1812. The whole population 
turned out to fight for Canada. Few but the old men, the 
women, and the children were left at home in the lonely clearings; 
and many instances are recorded of tenderly-nurtured ladies, 
whose husbands were at the front, being left with the little children 
to protect themselves as best they could against the wolves, which 
at that time often howled around the log cabins of the early 
settlers. 

Note 31. Page 146. 


Colonel Nichol. 


Very little is known as to the early career in Canada of this 
remarkably able man. His grandson, the Rev. R. T. Nichol, an 
Anglican clergyman, wrote to the author in 1891 for information, 
and, in a subsequent letter, stated that his grandfather’s papers 
had been entrusted by his uncle, Robert Nichol, to a Major 
Lundie, an English officer who was in this country many years 
ago, and who had in hand a history of the war of 1812. The 
Major died in England, and the papers, so far as the author 
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knows, have not yet been recovered. If lost, it is a grave mis- 
fortune to Canadian history. Colonel Nichol was General 
Brock’s right hand. His experience was great; his knowledge of 
the inner side of affairs during the war thorough; his discernment 
of character seldom at fault. General Brock, who before the 
war had recognized his singular ability, took him from civil life 
and gave him perhaps the most important command after his 
own. He received a pension from the Imperial Government 
when the war ended, and became a member of the Upper Canada 
Legislature, where his career was characterized by scrupulous 
integrity and an almost ultra-independence of character. He 
lost his life by driving on a dark and tempestuous night over the 
cliffs near Niagara Falls. A memorial should certainly be erected 
to ee able loyalist’s memory, for his services to Canada were 
vital. 
Note 32. Page 148. 


“Not mine, but thine, thou dull and fatuous House!” 


In 1812 the House of Assembly of Upper Canada refused to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, though urgently desired to do so 
by General Brock. The Lower House roughly reflected the crude, 
isolated and unprotected condition of Upper Canada. Loyal at 
heart, it yet contained numbers of disaffected members, and others 
timid and hesitating, who allowed themselves to be swayed by the 
boasting and threats of aliens, domiciled in the Province for that 
very purpose. The invasion of General Hull engendered addi- 
tional fears and despondency for a time; and the general procedure 
of the House was provoking to loyalists of bold and decisive 


temper. 
Note 33. Page 160. 


“How those giant pears 
Loom with uplifted and high-ancient heads, 
Like forest trees! A hundred years ago 
They, like their owner, had their roots in France.” 


The remarkable old French pear trees, once plentiful along the 
Detroit River, are now rapidly decaying. The annual rings of one 
blown down two years ago were found to number one hundred and 
seventy, so that it must have been planted by the French colonists 
who founded the settlement of Detroit under de la Mothe Cadillac, 
in 1701. They are of immense size, and are prodigious bearers; 
but, strange to say, cannot be propagated, and before many years 


will become extinct. 
Note 34. Page 161. 


“That hospitable roof 
Of thine, thou good old Loyalist, Baby.” 
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The interesting old Baby mansion, at Sandwich, is still 
standing. The Baby family (pronounced Baw-bee), which ever 
since the conquest has been distinguished for its loyalty to the 
British crown, is one of the most ancient in Canada. ‘The owner 
of the Sandwich mansion, in 1812, was Colonel the Hon. James 
Baby, a son of the Baby who rendered such valuable assistance 
to Major Gladwyn during Pontiac’s investment of Detroit in 
1763. Colonel Baby was born at Detroit in 1762. He was in 
the Battle of the Thames, and was taken prisoner there by 
Harrison, who sent him to Chilicothé, in Ohio, where he was 
detained for many months. His hospitality and kindness of 
heart were as proverbial as his loyalty, and after many years of 
active public service, he died at York (now Toronto), in 1833. In 
early life Colonel Baby was largely engaged in the fur trade— 
the engrossing occupation of that day— and in the hall of the 
mansion is still to be seen the hook from which the balance was 
suspended upon which the beaver-packs were weighed. The 
first room to the right of the hall was occupied by General Brock 
as his headquarters, and there he wrote his demand for the 
surrender of Detroit. General Harrison subsequently made a 
similar use of the house, and in it have been successively enter- 
tained nearly all the Governors of Canada from an early date 
down to Confederation. 


Note 35. Page 161. 
“Oh, have I eaten of the Spirit-plant!” 


The wild carrot is called by the Indians Manitou-o-ska-task, or 
the Spirit-plant. It has intoxicating or deadly qualities. 


Note 36. Page 162. 
“The dancing grouse, at their insensate sport.” 


There is not in animate nature a more amusing sight than the 
dancing of the prairie grouse during the love-making season. The 
birds have in their various localities a customary meeting-place, 
where they assemble and enjoy a veritable “ball,” bowing and 
scraping, crossing and re-crossing, pirouetting and setting to 
each other in the most grotesquely ceremonious fashion. They 
often become so rapt in their singular exercise that they can be 
approached quite closely without taking alarm. 


Note 37. Page 172. 
“Here are my pistols—take them from a friend.” 
Brock’s presentation of his sash to Tecumseh is said by most 


writers to have taken place in Detroit. The late Honourable 
Francois Baby was present when the pistols were presented, and 
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he is the authority for the latter incident, which is less generally 
known. 
Note 38. Page 174. 


“We heard the crash of battle yesterday.” 


The Battle of Lake Erie was fought near Put-in-Bay, on 10th 
September, 1813, and resulted in a victory for the Americans. 
The sounds of the engagement were distinctly heard at Amherst- 
burg, sixty miles away. 


Note 39. Pages 174 and 176. 


“A fool who beats Sheaffe’s folly at the game.” 
“Force him, 
Who would not face yourself, to face five thousand!” 


Squire Reynolds, commissary to H. M. forces at Amherstburg 
during the War of 1812, in his narrative (see Colonel Coffin’s 
“Chronicle of the War’’), describes an altercation between Elliott 
and Proctor which resulted ina challenge. Proctor’s responsible 
position as commander justified him in refusing to go out. The 
challenge arose out of his half-hearted attack upon Fort Meigs, 
in April, 1813, and his disposition to retreat, which was strongly 
resented by Tecumseh. ‘Our father,” said the latter, “has 
brought us here to take the fort; why don’t we take it? If his 
children can’t do it, give us spades, and we will work like beavers; 
we'll eat a way in for him.” Proctor’s vacillation and want of 
tact reacted in all directions. ‘He was on bad terms,” says Col. 
Coffin, “‘with his own regiment, the 41st, of which he was Lieut.- 
Colonel. There was discord amongst the officers, and the men 
had lost confidence, and suffered besides from malarial fever 
Induced by long-continued outpost duty and exposure.” “He 
treated the Canadian volunteer militia badly,” says Reynolds. 
‘When they saw his guns on skids (at Fort Meigs), and knew the 
siege was over, they sent respectfully to ask leave to go home, 
only to put in a crop for his men and their own children. He sent 
them home and disarmed them. He tried to disgrace them, but 
they would not be disgraced, because they knew they did not 
deserve it. Brock was another sort of man. He thought, and 
felt, and spoke for the men, and other men loved him, and fought 
for him, and died for him.” 

A reference to the massacre of prisoners by the Indians at the 
Raisin River and at old Fort Miami, which so greatly incensed 
the Americans against General Proctor, may be made here. After 
the surrender of General Winchester to Proctor in the affair at the 
former place, a rumour arose that Harrison was advancing rapidly 
with a large force. Proctor, alarmed at this, beat a needlessly 
precipitate retreat, leaving not only a number of wounded prisoners 
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but his own wounded and dead. Some of the prisoners were 
murdered by loose and disorderly Indians who had got at liquor 
and were drunk, and are said not to have been in the action at all. 
At the Miami, or Fort Meigs affair, a similar scene was enacted 
after the capture of an escort, in which Proctor has been much 
blamed by Americans for non-interference, whilst Tecumseh has 
been as highly praised for putting an end to the massacre by 
braining one of the participants with his own axe. Cold-blooded 
deeds were common to both sides, however, at this period, though 
too many American historians attribute them solely to the Indians . 


Note 40. Page 182. 
“He comes! Yohewa! The Great Spirit comes!” 


Ellen Russell Emerson, in her delightful collection entitled 
“Indian Myths,” extracts from “Archaeologia Americana” a 
description of the Indian ceremonial worship of the sun which 
suggested this scene. The book referred to is radiant with just 
thought and the tender sympathies of a true woman. 


Note 41. Page 183. 


“The night-sun set in cloud, and curling mists 
Hid the plumed star from sight.” 


In the Algonquin dialects the moon is called tipik-ghezis, or 
“the night-sun.”” The Evening Star is called the ‘“‘plumed star.” 
It is also called “the woman’s star.” (See “‘Schoolcraft’s Legend 
of Osseo.’’) 


Note 42. Page 184. 


“Oh, cherish her! for she is dear to me. 
As is the Intercessor to your race.” 


The Indian’s Intercessor is Nanabush—the Guardian of the 
Sacred Fire. Nanabush is supposed to be a dialectic name for 
the Manabozho of the Ojibways, who is regarded, says Mr. 
Schoolcraft, “as the messenger of the Great Spirit sent down to 
them in the character of a wise man, and a prophet. But he comes 
clothed with all the attributes of humanity, as well as the power of 
performing miracles.” 


Note 43. Page 185. 
“Yes for his huskenaw—you call it that.” 


“° Tis from the self-piece cut, and quilled all o’er— 
Your gathered edges show not half so well.” 


Among the numerous nations who contributed support to 
Tecumseh’s force were the Dahcotas or Sioux, of the Wisconsin 
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and Upper Mississippi, numbers of whom were with him at the 
capture of Detroit and at the Battle of the Thames. The Winona 
of this scene is a Dahcota girl, and her name is that invariably 
given by a Dahcota mother to her first-born daughter, viz., “the 
only one.” The Dahcota moccasin is cut out of one piece; 
whereas the Delaware, or Algonquin race, always make theirs 
with a piece let into the instep, the edges of the sole being turned 
up and drawn in around it. Some writers say the word Ojibway, 
frequently written Chippeway, is derived from the peculiar 
fashion of the moccasin, meaning “gathered”; but this is a mistake. 
The name Ojibway—O-cheepo-way—is given to the Indians of 
Lake Superior and the Red Lake region from their peculiar manner 
of dropping the voice toward the end of a sentence; cheepo meaning 
“tapering,” and way, “sound, or voice.” 


Note 44. Page 186. 
“*All gone! all gone! naught here but smoking ruins!” 


General Proctor burnt Fort Malden, the ship-yard, and the 
public stores before retreating from Amherstburg. 


Note 45. Page 193. 
“Ah! this is our own tree.”’ 


One of the Indian names for the sugar maple is nen-au-tick, “our 
own tree.” 
Note 46. 


An additional note re General Proctor. 


Several years after the publication of the first edition of 
“Tecumseh,” a controversy was raised by “Historicus,” a Toronto 
man of letters, in the columns of the Toronto Daily Mail, over the 
character of General Proctor as depicted in the Drama. A 
number of civil and military correspondents took part in the 
controversy, which had lasted for some time before the author 
knew of it, he being then in the remote wilds of the Saskatchewan. 
The point raised by “‘Historicus” was whether it could be proved 
that General Proctor was a coward. It is impossible to quote 
authorities in extenso here. But history, and emphatically the 
tradition as to General Proctor’s conduct, still extant upon the De- 
troit frontier, are, to the author’s mind, very clear. As a recent 
Edinburgh reviewer says, ““To set up the incomplete records of the 
past against the incontrovertible testimony of authentic tradition 
is often the shallowest pedantry.’’ Perhaps the author is astray 
in his notion of what constitutes cowardice; for if a soldier’s running 
away at the beginning of a battle is not it, then truly it is a hard 
matter to determine. A report of Colonel Nichol, evidently 
intended for the information of the Prince Regent, and which has 
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never seen the light, but which the author has permission to use, 
contains the following passage: 

“On the 8th September, 1812, I left Amherstburg for the head- 
quarters of the army under General Brock, but, owing to contrary 
winds, did not reach Niagara until the 15th. Immediately on my 
arrival I was ordered to make a confidential report on the state of 
that part of the country to the General (Brock), which I did, and 
among other things felt it my duty to state several strong reasons 
which, in my opinion, totally disqualified General Proctor for so 
important a command. The General, on perusing my report, was 
pleased to express his satisfaction at what he chose to call the full 
and comprehensive view I had taken of the subject, and added, 
respecting General Proctor, that he was fully aware of all I had 
stated, concluding in these words: ‘I think him a brave man, and 
believe he will fight, but I fear he will disgust everybody with 
whom he has anything to do; but I have no other officer to send.’ 
His fears were, alas! prophetic; and the ruin of our affairs to the 
westward was the consequence.” 

Brock’s opinion of Proctor was formed in a time of peace, and 
therefore he could not foretell, with certainty, what his conduct 
would be in a great emergency. Down to the Commander’s death 
Proctor’s experience on the Detroit frontier had been comprised 
within a few months, and his unhappy reputation was largely 
added to by his subsequent transactions there. 


In a letter of ‘“Historicus,” replying to Mrs. Curzon—one of the 
author’s defenders—and referring to an extract from ‘““Tecumseh,”’ 
he says: 

“She will find even here quite enough to challenge inquiry. 
Proctor is made to give timid counsels at Detroit (Sandwich); 
Brock is made to leave him in command only because he is 
‘straitened for good officers’; there is a sneer at his prudence; and 
Tecumseh is made to express his misgiving at the appointment on 
the ground that while Brock says ‘come,’ Proctor says ‘go’—in 
other words, that Proctor is wanting in gallantry as a leader.” 


As regards the first point in the foregoing passage, it is enough to 
quote the following extract from General Brock’s letter to his 
brother after the surrender of Detroit: 


“I crossed the river contrary to the opinion of Proctor, etc. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that envy should attribute to good fortune 
what, in justice to my own discernment, I must say proceeded from 
a cool calculation of the pours and contres.” 


That Brock, at the beginning of hostilities, was greatly hampered 
for want of efficient officers is made plain by the following passage 
from his letter to his brother Savery, written from Fort George on 
September 18th, 1812. Proctor was Colonel of the 41st regiment 
and this is what Brock says about it: ; 
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“I have now officers in whom I can confide. When the war 
began I was really obliged to seek assistance among the militia. 
The 41st is an uncommonly fine regiment, but wretchedly 
officered.”’ 

The foregoing, compared with the extract from Colonel Nichol’s 
report, makes it a certainty that Proctor was one of the ‘wretched 
officers.” 

Tecumseh’s description of Brock as the soldier who said ‘come,’ 
whilst Proctor said ‘go,’ is authentic. The reader will find it 
referred to in Tupper’s “Life of Brock.” It was for many a day 
a jocular saying on the Detroit frontier, and elsewhere in Upper 
Canada. 

Note 47 


With the exception of Tecumseh’s protest to Proctor against his 
retreat from Amherstburg, but a few fragments of his speeches are 
extant. The author has thought it advisable to include a versified 
portion of the former in the Ist scene of Act V. The reader will 
recognize it in the passage beginning: “‘Brother, my people are 
before you now!” The author has made use of a few other equally 
well-known utterances of his historical characters, and has kept 
as close to history as dramatic exigencies would permit. Iena 
and Lefroy, he need scarcely say, are imaginary characters, though 
not without example in the history of this continent. 
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The Legend of Chileeli 


(A Transposition from “Schoolcraft” ) 


Wy what glad tidings! what delicious din! 
Throw up the windows! Let the songtide in! 

The mid-May sky is dapple-gray, earth sere, 

And the woods leafless, but the birds are here! 


So then I sighed for summer. When it came, 
With all its rose-fed reveries, and flame 

Of honeyed sunflowers, and the scented thorn, 
I wandered out into the woods at morn. 

A fair young morn, in which a shower had been, 
So all the world was in its deepest green, 

And every spot whereon the cool rain fell 
Breathed soothing odours. Yet it seemed a spell 
Inthralled the woods, for not a leaflet stirred, 
And, save the murmurs of a piney herd, 

Which sighed aloft, although the nether air 
Was still as death,—’twas silence everywhere. 


’*T was silence save when sudden voices made 

A momentary descant in the shade. 

The small birds of the forest were unseen, 

Yet ofttimes from their lofty coverts green 

Would fall a little trickling melody, 

Which leapt at intervals from spray to spray 

Like rills from rock to rock. And through the bush 
There stole the mournful “Faraway!” of the thrush— 
The song of songs! Who hearkens unto it 

Soon finds a swarm of old-love memories flit 

In dreamy guise about his painéd heart, 

And, if he ponder long, then tears will start, 
Remembering the pageant of the past, 

And thinking how the days which fly so fast 

Seem thin and naked, and of little girth, 
Compared with old, old vanished days and mirth. 
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And, as I strolled, there came into my mind, 
Out of the lost lore of the savage kind, 

Out of the wreck of years, a tale oft told 

By Indian maidens to their swains of old. 

For, here, a lounger in this woodland world, 
Thrilled through with song, each dewy bloom unfurled, 
Might feed his spirit, roaming on the brink 

Of Fairyland, with fantasies, or drink 

At memory’s fount. So fictions read in youth, 
And parables which hide some deathless truth, 
And tales and histories of vanished times, 
Traditions dim, and half-forgotten rhymes 

Stole in and out of mind as steals some brook 
From shade to sunshine, and from nook to nook. 
And thus it chanced to stray into my thought, 
This quaint old legend of the forest, fraught 
With love and loss—this story of a man, 
Inspired, but built on Nature’s savage plan. 


A chief hight Wawanosh, of high renown, 

But cruel, proud and stern—a man whose frown 
Smote all with fear; whose very smile was cold 
As winter’s sun when ramping clouds unfold, 
And let him look a moment through, then close— 
Had one fair child, the paragon, the rose 

Of all his tribe; a tender creature, born 

To sweeten to the world that bitter thorn 

Upon a parent stem, his savage heart. 

He could not look on her but he would smart 
With inner consciousness (quite out of ken 
Whene’er he looked on common maids or men) 
Of something there—a soul which he misprized, 
So pure and good it was, yet recognized 

As infinitely finer than his own. 

So would he turn from her with inward groan, 
And scowl upon his people till they quailed, 

In ignorance that his dark spirit failed 

At sight of her. Yet they withstood him not, 
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And bore it meekly, since he had begot 

This loving creature who was all men’s praise. 
For as a wretch sometimes, by wondrous ways, 
Wins a true woman’s love, and friends demur, 
At first, then chance him for the sake of her, 

So could no sire have such a child as she, 

A maid so infinitely kind, and be 

Outlawed from human liking. Hence they shook 
Before him, yet endured, nay, even took 

A pleasure in his frowns at thought of her; 

But, as for him, there was no blasted fir 

More bleached in feeling, dry at heart, and dead. 


So when the youth, Chileeli, sought to wed, 
And asked him for his daughter, he uprose, 
And stared, as if the meanest of his foes 
Affronted him. “What! wed her to a boy— 
An idler ignorant of war’s employ! 

A coward who has never fleshed a spear, 
Not even in the timid jumping deer! 
Begone! lest with a puff of manly breath 

I blow thee from my sight. Begone! ’tis death 
To ask again. Away! my wrath is hot.” 

So this young swain, who was a poet, not 
A vengeful man by nature, in despair 

Fled to the wilds to nurse his passion there. 


A mighty promontory, gray and bold, 

O’erhung a lonely lake, which lay unrolled 

A hill-girt league beneath the summer sun. 

Its dreaming waters few e’er looked upon 

Save young Chileeli; for dark spirits met, 

And whispered round its shores, and so beset 

Its pleasant places that his people feared, 

And shunned it. Hence upon this height he reared 
A bower of living leaves, whereto he stole 

To sigh alone, and marvel in his soul 
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Why he so differed from his fellowmen. 

For all were ruthless warriors, and, when 

The hatchet was unearthed, all took delight 

In the fierce dance, the war-path, and the fight. 
And all were keen as eagles in the chase; 

Could sight the stealthy fox afar, and trace 

The cunning carcajou unto his lair; 

Could track the moose, and trap the horrid bear, 
And kill sweet birds without a moment’s pain, 
Or simply wound, nor think of them again. 

And all were traders keen, who knew the price 
And value of the white man’s merchandise; 
And, boasting of the gew-gaws they had bought, 
Could match him at his very game, they thought. 
All fond of gawds, all fond of spoil and blood, 
They flew from chase to chase, from feud to feud: 
A restless tribe, redeemed by one deep trait, 
Their love of her—his dream by night and day. 


So he bewailed his fate, for that his life 

Jarred, and was out of keeping with the rife, 

Rude manhood round him. Why had he been born, 
And forced by Nature to endure the scorn 

Of Wawanosh and every common brave? 

To feel there was no heart this side the grave 

Which beat for him? Noheart! Ah, there was one, 
The sweetest and the fondest neath the sun! 

One soul who loved, whoever else might jibe 

And jeer at this lone poet of his tribe. 

Blest thought! Again the flowers looked, as of old, 
Companionable, and the woods less cold. 

Again those wards of Nature, summer-bright, 
Seemed sentient creatures lapt in self-delight. 

And o’er the lake some fairy hand had drawn 

An amethystine glory, like the dawn 

Of some far morn in heaven; a haze which blent 
The solemn waters with the firmament 

In charmed suffusion, rifted by the day 
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With dreamy lights, which faded far away 
In infinite perspective. Long he gazed 
On this entrancing scene, his soul upraised, 
Each intuition keener than the last, 

Till consciousness into his being passed 

Of Nature, and of Nature’s final cause: 
How the Great Spirit, working through his laws, 
Sheds beauty from him as the endless need 
Of his supernal essence; hence the breed 
Of artist minds, wherein reflected lie 

The emanations of his deity. 


But what of these? and wherein served they now 
The needs of present love? His chieftain’s brow 
Frowned on his suit because he hated war, 

And haunted spirit-lakes and cliffs afar, 

And shunned the common looks of common men. 
These understood him not, laughed long, and then 
Grew cold as death. There was no comfort nigh; 
Earth seemed to gloom again, its grace to fly, 
And his large heart grow empty as the air. 

There seemed no edge, no end, to his despair; 

No promise, save in dreams by love distilled, 

And longings which might never be fulfilled. 


There seemed, in truth, one only way to win; 
But to put out the inner light, to sin 

Against his better self, to warp, and bend 

His nature, even for so great an end, 

Cut conscience to the core. He pondered long, 
But reason kicks the beam where love is strong; 
Nay, turns love’s advocate, and smooths away 
Its own misgivings and perplexity. 

So, step by step, our lover reached resolve: 
He, too, would seek the nearest way, and solve 
Love’s problem with the axe; by paths untried 
Win savage Wawanosh unto his side, 

Or bear his fate alone. 
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There is a goal, 
In the horizon of each living soul, 
By noble toil attained, or cunning plan; 
The starting place is naught—all’s in the man. 
But woe betide the love, the fame, or pelf, 
Grasped by a soul unfaithful to itself. 
Such love, when won, is dust, such fame a dream, 
Such wealth unstable as a desert stream. 
So runs the rede Time’s ancient tomes unfold; 
So runs the sequel of this legend old. 


Chileeli’s nature seemed to change outright. 

He who had shunned the chase, and scorned the fight, 
Now craved permission to be made a brave. 

This gained, with ceremony due, he gave 

Three days to fasting: neither ate nor slept, 

Nor moved one muscle of his frame, but kept 
The self-same posture all that time alone. 

Then came the torture, borne without a groan, 
In presence of his tribe; the sacred dance, 

The profuse feast, the dreaming-lodge, the trance, 
And the awaking to new life, renamed, 

Armed like his fellows, and already famed. 


Armed, and notorious! For in very truth 

A thousand tongues were busy with the youth, 

A thousand heads shook gravely. Was not this 
The Solitary who thought war amiss, 

And all the customs of his people wrong? 

Yet now they heard this stripling’s double-tongue 
Urging them on to strife! What warrior keen 
Could trust the changer? Yet, with haughty mien, 
This whilom butt of every urchin’s jibe 

Now dared the foremost hunters of his tribe 

To fetch their spoils upon a certain day 

And match them with his own. These lounged away, 
Smiling askance, and dreaming not of shame, 

Till the appointed morn. Their trophies came— 
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But his! alack, what slaughter! Ears and paws 
And tails of panther, wolf, and fox, the claws 
Of monstrous bears, mouffles of moose, and wings 
Of owls and eagles—in his wanderings 

Nothing escaped him. From the innocent wren 
To the poor moldwarp in its sinuous den, 

All fared alike; the bittern from the brake, 
Earth’s primal brood, toad, lizard, turtle, snake— 
All things that fly, or walk, or crawl, or creep 
Were there, in whole or part, in this vast heap, 
So that the hunters stared in blank surprise, 
And all the people rent the air with cries— 
“This is the Slayer!’ and made loud acclaim. 


This strange exploit so swelled Chileeli’s fame 
That, when he sought to raise a band for war, 
The choicest spirits rallied from afar; 
Experienced braves, and youngsters of his clan, 
With, here and there, some wizened, wild old man 
Who smelt the fray, and would not be denied. 
Nay, even Wawanosh unbent his pride, 

Coughed, eyed the sun, and sneezed, and then 
Cried, “Good! Yet fools oft end where better men 
Begin. Still you have chosen wisely. Go! 

The way to love’s delight lies through the foe.” 


Enough! Chileeli’s soul was all on fire 

With eagerness and unfulfilled desire! 

He needed not his chief’s ungracious praise, 

Or any pressure from without, to raise 

His spirit to its height. At his behest 

The braves were painted, and each scalp-lock drest 
All in a trice. The sacred war-song rose, 

And swelled upon the night, but, at its close, 

He grasped the instant purpose, bade each man 
Fall into file, and so the march began. 


His scheme was dangerous, the path unknown, 
The enemy a race renowned, and blown 
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With countless triumphs. If he routed them 
His purpose was attained—what chief could stem 
His claim, or keep him longer from his love? 

So, on he hasted in pursuit thereof, 

His braves estranged, yet faithful; for an awe 
Seemed to inspire their spirits when they saw 

The unimaginable light that burned 

In his impetuous eyes. Their course now turned 
Eastward along a clamouring stream, which played 
Its organ-tune amongst the hills, and made 
Immortal music. Flowers of precious dye, 

And birds of song, appealed as he passed by, 
But all in vain. He saw but felt not; heard, 

But no responsive sense of beauty stirred 

Within his mind distraught. On, day by day, 

He and his painted warriors made way. 

By stream and hill, by slimy swamp and swale, 
Through forests deep and many a sunless vale, 
Silent as shadows, stealthily they passed, 

And reached, unseen, their enemy at last. 


The pathway ended where a tongue of land 
O’erlookt the foeman’s village. On each hand 
The hamlet lay half hid by fruited trees, 

And corn and vines and summer’s greeneries. 
And, nestling where a flower-fringed streamlet run, 
Red with the radiance of the setting sun, 

Each cabin in the dying lustre stood 
Transfigured by romance and solitude. 

And life was there, the savage life of old, 

Of fine-limbed women and of warriors bold. 
Unarmed they gambled by their evening fires, 
Or listened to the legends of their sires. 

And through the vale the tender echoes spread 
Of soft sweet Indian laughter—maidenhead 
And youth in dalliance sweet—the joyous cry 
Of boys at play—the mother’s lullaby. 

And young Chileeli in his ambush knelt, 
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And looked on this, and, for an instant, felt 
A spirit rise—his former self—which gave 
One parting pang, then vanished in the wave 
Of his intense resolve. 


The sun went down, 
Night’s shadows fell upon the little town; 
And when each cabin lay in slumber deep— 
As still as death—the very dogs asleep— 
Then rose Chileeli from his hiding-place 
With all his warriors, and stole apace, 
Like phantoms in the darkness, to their ground. 
This reached, they listened, but no cabined sound 
Of waking life was there; naught met the ear 
Save Sleep’s deep breathing, like the moaning drear 
Of desert wind. Then rose the awful cry, 
The war-whoop wild resounding to the sky! 
Each cabin door upon its hinges spun, 
And in a trice the savage fight begun! 


Chileeli triumphed. Morn had come again 
Ere the strife ceased and every foe was slain. 
That summer sun showed heaven the direst sight— 
Men, women, children, all had perished quite! 
Nothing survived; the very vines were killed, 
The corn uprooted, and the fruit trees pilled. 
So, when the ruin was complete, and fate 
Had filled its measure to the brim; when hate 
Had nothing left to wreak itself upon, 

When the hot fever of revenge was gone, 
And the fell lust for blood no longer burned, 
Chileeli and his warriors homeward turned. 


That bourne regained, our lover quickly spread 

His monstrous spoils before his nation’s head— 

Grim Wawanosh—who looked, at first, askance 

At the array, then took a straiter glance, 

And cried, “Why, this is strange! The youth has 
brought 
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Outlandish spoils, unheard of, out of thought! 
Not scalps alone, but breasts of maidens fair, 
And infants’ arms wound in their mothers’ hair, 
And warriors’ string-fingers, ears and toes, 
And see! among the rest, this giant nose— 

I know it well—’tis Honka’s! he who thrust 
His knife here once; he too has bit the dust! 
Enough! This youth has won his choice of wives— 
Go, bring my daughter here!  Whoso contrives 
A rarer wedding feast than ours to-day 

Must range afar!” 


Chileeli dared not stay 
The messenger, for all things, life and death, 
Were in the chieftain’s hands, who, with a breath, 
Could make or mar his fate. But, now, a thing— 
A strange delay which set all wondering— 
Took place. The messenger returned, and said 
That he had sought, but could not find, the maid. 
Then other, and still other men were sent, 
But each came back in like bewilderment. 
And soon the tribe was all astir, the ground 
Ransacked for leagues, and yet she was not found; 
Nor by her tribe, in forest or on plain, 
Was that chief’s daughter ever seen again. 


The people mourned for her, by day and night, 
But young Chileeli was distracted quite. 

Once more he shunned his fellowmen, and now 
Haunted the dreamy promontory’s brow 

Where stood his bower, and brooded there alone. 
But all was changed; the mystic charm had flown, 
The beauty perished. He had wrenched his heart, 
And wrested to vain ends its better part; 

Karth’s grace had vanished, for his soul was blind. 
One aim remained, one bootless aim, to find— 
What seemed irrevocably lost—his love! 

But how, or where? What spirit from above, 
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Or from earth’s shadows under, good or ill, 

Could waft her to his side, or work his will? 
Haggard and spent with searching, here and there 
His eye turned restlessly—the gloomy stare 

Of one half-mad, who looks from this to that 

By turns, as if mere longing had begat 

The thing desired. Then all at last grew blank— 
A dull, dead space wherein his spirit sank, 

As sinks some drowned thing in the desolate wave. 


For hours he sat in stupor thus, nor gave 

One sign of life, till suddenly there came 

Upon the air a voice which called his name 

Midst wingings soft. Then, slowly opening wide 
His listless eyes, he presently espied, 

Above the neighbouring wood, a wondrous bird, 
Which thrilled the air with voice till now unheard, 
As if some flower had risen from its throng, 

On shining wings, and burst into a song! 

And ever was its tender voice the same— 

Chileeli; still Chileeli! still his name! 

So that his heart leapt up, and hopes and fears 
Chased through his fevered soul, and burning tears 
Oozed from his aching eyes. What spell was this 
That lay on him? Her fond embrace, her kiss— 
He felt such raptures now! What spell was it 
Which caused that winged form to descend, and sit, 
And gaze upon him from the neighbouring thorn? 
Ah, me! What magic now was in the morn? 

For, as he looked, the bird began to grow, 

Its shape to change, its plumage, white as snow, 
Or myriad-tinted, turned to floating hair, 

And soon there stood, transformed before him there, 
His very love! who, in his ravished sight, 

Bent on him once again her looks of light. 


Ah, such another vision ne’er was seen, 
So fond a gaze yet passionless a mien! 
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Divinely featured, of seraphic hue— 

Her face seemed not of earth, yet cherished, too, 
An earthly beauty, for her upper lip 

Was Cupid’s bow, clear-cut, yet ‘neath each tip 

A little cherub nestled in a smile! 

He rushed to clasp her glorious form, the while 

It backward fled, and faded into air— 

Then reappeared in shape supremely fair, 

And waved him to his place with warning hand. 
‘Fhen came her voice—“Approach not where I stand! 
I am immortal, thou wast born for death! 

Thy earthly love shall perish like thy breath; 

For love’s almighty Father neither asks 

The baser service of the world, nor tasks, 

Nor tempts the heart to win by ways unblest. 
Not his the indirection, or behest, 

Which ruled thy hand; for what is pure must be 
Won by pure deeds—the Spirit’s mastery 

O’er lust and temporal fears. And since that thou 
Would’st win unwisely, and hast stained thy brow, 
Bewrayed thy poet-function, thrust apart 

Thy finer nature, and abused thy heart, 

Therefore the Father of pure thoughts hath ta’en 
Me from thy path, and from the bitter pain 

Of thy unhallowed love. Yet do I feel 

My woman-spirit ygarn, and fain would steal— 
For love is strong—into thy life forlorn; 

Into thy sinful being, tempest-torn; 

Away with thee unto thy destined shore, 

Thy silence and thy darkness evermore! 


“Alack, what have I said? Adieu! Adieu!” 

Her form became a bird again, and flew 

Far off unto the bourne of endless life. 

And he? Alas, the unavailing strife— 

The search for that which never could be found! 
Crushed by despair, he swooned upon the ground, 
And lay for long as dead; then rose again, 
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To feel love’s hunger and undying pain 
Still gnawing at his heart. He could not sleep; 
So dry his life had grown he could not weep. 
He sought his tribe, and found it still intent 
On war and spoil. Old Wawanosh unbent 
His sullen brow, and caught him by the hand, 
Then, grinning fiercely, offered him command, 
With a fresh choice of wives! Their very sport 
Seemed drearier than death; and, all amort, 
And spirit-sunk, like many a thing of yore, 
He fled away, and ne’er was heard of more. 
1885 


A Ballad for Brave Women 


DN STORY worth telling our annals afford, 

"Tis the wonderful journey of Laura Secord! 
Her poor crippled spouse hobbled home with the news, 
That Beerstler was nigh! “Not a minute to lose, 

Not an instant,” said Laura, “for stoppage or pause— 
I must hurry and warn our brave troops at Decaw’s.” 
“What! you!” said her husband, “to famish and tire!” 
“Yes, me!” said brave Laura, her bosom on fire. _ 
“And how will you pass the gruff sentry,” said he, 
“Who is posted so near us?” 


“Just wait till you see! 
The foe is approaching, and means to surprise 
Our troops, as you tell me. Oh, husband, there flies 
No dove with a message so needful as this— 
T’ll take it, I'll bear it. Good-bye!” with a kiss. 
Then a biscuit she ate, tucked her skirts well about, 
And a bucket she slung on each arm, and went out. 


’Twas the bright blush of dawn, when the stars melt 
from sight, 

Dissolved by its breath like a dream of the night; 

When Heaven seems opening on man and his pain, 

Ere the rude day strengthens and shuts it again. 
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But Laura had eyes for her duty alone— 

She marked not the glow and the gloom that were 
thrown 

By the nurslings of morn, by the cloud-lands at rest, 

By the spells of the East, and the weirds of the West. 

Behind was the foe, full of craft and of guile; 

Before her a long day of travel and toil. 

“No time this for gazing,” said Laura, as near 

To the sentry she drew— 


“Halt! You cannot pass here!” 
“T cannot pass here! Why, sirrah, you drowse! 
Are you blind? Don’t you see I am off to my cows?” 
“Well, well, you can go!” So she wended her way 
To the pasture’s lone side, where the farthest cow lay, 
Got her up, caught a teat, and, with pail at her knees, 
Made her budge, inch by inch, till she drew by degrees 
To the edge of the forest: “I’ve hoaxed, on my word, 
Both you and the sentry,” said Laura Secord. 


With a lingering look at her home, then away 

She sped through the wild-wood—a wilderness gray— 
Nature’s privacy, haunt of a virgin sublime, 

And the mother who bore her, as ancient as Time; 
Where the linden had space for its fans and its flowers, 
The balsam its tents, and the cedar its bowers; 

Where the lord of the forest, the oak, had its realm, 

The ash its domain, and its kingdom the elm; 

Where the pine bowed its antlers in tempests, and gave 
To the ocean of leaves the wild dash of the wave; 

And the mystical hemlock—the forest’s high-priest— 
Hung its weird, raking top-gallant branch to the east. 


And denser and deeper the solitude grew; 

The underwood thickened and drenched her with dew. 
She tript over moss-covered logs, fell, arose, 

Sped and stumbled again by the hour, till her clothes 
Were rent by the branches and thorns, and her feet 
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Grew tender and way-worn and blistered with heat. 

And on, ever on, through the forest she passed, 

Her soul in her task, but each pulse beating fast; 

For shadowy forms seemed to flit through the glades, 

And beckon her into their limitless shades; 

And mystical sounds—in the forest alone, 

Ah, who has not heard them?—the voices! the moan 

Or the sigh of mute nature which sinks on the ear, 

And fills us with sadness, or thrills us with fear? 

And who, lone and lost in the wilderness deep, 

Has not felt the strange fancies, the tremours which 
creep 

And assemble within, till the heart ’gins to fail, 

The courage to flinch, and the cheek to grow pale, 

Midst the shadows which mantle the Spirit that broods 

In the sombre, the deep-haunted, heart of the woods? 


She stopt—it was noonday. The wilds she espied 

Seemed solitudes measureless. “Help me!” she cried; 

Her piteous lips parched with thirst, and her eyes 

Strained with gazing. The sun in his infinite skies 

Looked down on no creature more hapless than she, 

For woman is woman where’er she may be. 

For a moment she faltered, then came to her side 

The heroine’s spirit—the Angel of Pride. 

One moment she faltered. Beware! What is this? 

The coil of the serpent! the rattlesnake’s hiss! 

One moment, then onward. What sounds far and near? 

The how] of the wolf! yet she turned not in fear, 

Nor bent from her course, till her eye caught a gleam, 

From the woods, of a meadow through which flowed a 
stream, 

Pure and sweet with the savour of leaf and of flower, 

By the night-dew distilled and the soft forest shower; 

Pure and cold as its spring in the rock crystalline, 

Whence it gurgled and gushed ’twixt the roots of the 
pine. 
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And blest above bliss is the pleasure of thirst, 

Where there’s water to quench it; for pleasure is nursed 
In the cradle of pain, and twin marvels are they 
Whose interdependence is born with our clay. 

Yes, blessed is water, and blessed is thirst, 

Where there’s water to quench it; but this is the worst 
Of this life, that we reck not the blessings God sends, 
Till denied them. But Laura, who felt she had friends 
In Heaven, as well as on earth, knew to thank 

The Giver of all things, and gratefully drank. 


Once more on the pathway, through swamp and through 
mire, 

Through covert and thicket, through bramble and brier, 

She toiled to the highway, then over the hill, 

And down the deep valley, and past the new mill, 

And through the next woods, till, at sunset, she came 

To the first British picket, and murmured her name; 

Thence, guarded by Indians, footsore and pale, 

She was led to FitzGibbon, and told him her tale. 


For a moment her reason forsook her; she raved, 

She laughed, and she cried—“They are saved! they are 
saved!” 

Then her senses returned, and, with thanks loud and deep 

Sounding sweetly around her, she sank into sleep. 

And Beerstler came up; but his movements were known, 

His force was surrounded, his scheme was o’erthrown. 

By a woman’s devotion—on stone be’t engraved !— 

The foeman was beaten, and Burlington saved. 


Ah! faithful to death were our women of yore. 

Have they fled with the past, to be heard of no more? 
No, no! Though this laurelled one sleeps in the grave, 
We have maidens as true, we have matrons as brave; 
And should Canada ever be forced to the test— 

To spend for our country the blood of her best— 
When her sons lift the linstock and brandish the sword 
Her daughters will think of brave Laura Secord. 
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The Last Bison 


(Written in 1890) 


EK IGHT years have fled since, in the wilderness, 
I drew the rein to rest my comrade there— 

My supple, clean-limbed pony of the plains. 

He was a runner of pure Indian blood, 

Yet in his eye still gleamed the desert’s fire, 

And form and action both bespoke the Barb. 

A wondrous creature is the Indian’s horse; 

Degenerate now, but from the “Centaurs” drawn— 

The apparitions which dissolved with fear 

Montezuma’s plumed Children of the Sun, 

And throned rough Cortez in his realm of gold! 


A gentle vale, with rippling aspens clad, 

Yet open to the breeze, invited rest. 

So there I lay, and watched the sun’s fierce beams 
Reverberate in wreathed ethereal flame; 

Or gazed upon the leaves which buzzed o’erhead, 
Like tiny wings in simulated flight. 

Within the vale a lakelet, lashed with flowers, 
Lay like a liquid eye among the hills, 

Revealing in its depths the fulgent light 

Of snowy cloud-land and cerulean skies. 

And rising, falling, fading far around, 

The homeless and unfurrowed prairies spread 
In solitude and idleness eterne. 


And all was silence save the rustling leaf, 

The gadding insect, or the grebe’s lone cry, 

Or where Saskatchewan, with turbid moan, 
Deep-sunken in the plain, his torrent poured. 
Here Loneliness possessed her realm supreme, 
Her prairies all about her, undeflowered, 
Pulsing beneath the summer sun, and sweet 
With virgin air and waters undefiled. 
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Inviolate still! Bright solitudes, with power 

To charm the spirit—bruised where ways are foul— 
Into forgetfulness of chuckling wrong, 

And all the weary clangour of the world. 


Yet Sorrow, too, had here its kindred place, 
As o’er my spirit swept the sense of change. 
Here sympathy could sigh o’er man’s decay; 
For here, but yesterday, the warrior dwelt 
Whose faded nation had for ages held, 

In fealty to Nature, these domains. 

Around me were the relics of his race— 

The grassy circlets where his village stood, 
Well-ruled by custom’s immemorial law. 
Along these slopes his happy offspring roved 
In days gone by, and dusky mothers plied 
Their summer tasks, or loitered in the shade. 
Here the magician howled his demons up, 
And here the lodge of council had its seat, 
Once resonant, with oratory wild. 

All vanished! perished in the swelling sea 
And stayless tide of an encroaching power 
Whose civil fiat, man-devouring still, 

Will leave, at last, no wilding on the earth 
To wonder at or love! 


With them had fled 
The bison-breed which overflowed the plains, 
And, undiminished, fed uncounted tribes. 
Its vestiges were here—its wallows, paths, 
And skulls and shining ribs and vertebre; 
Gray bones of monarchs from the herds, perchance, 
Descended, by De Vaca first beheld, 
Or Coronado, in mad quest of gold. 
Here hosts had had their home; here had they roamed, 
Endless and infinite—vast herds which seemed 
Exhaustless as the sea. All vanished now! 
Of that wild tumult not a hoof remained 
To scour the countless paths where myriads trod. 
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Long had I lain ’twixt dreams and waking, thus, 
Musing on change and mutability, 

And endless evanescence, when a burst 

Of sudden roaring filled the vale with sound. 
Perplexed and startled, to my feet I sprang, 
And in amazement from my covert gazed, 

For, presently, into the valley came 

A mighty bison, which, with stately tread 

And gleaming eyes, descended to the shore! 
Spell-bound I stood. Was this a living form, 

Or but an image by the fancy drawn? 

But no—he breathed! and from a wound blood flowed, 
And trickled with the frothing from his lips. 
Uneasily he gazed, yet saw me not, 

Haply concealed; then, with a roar so loud 

That all the echoes rent their valley-horns, 

He stood and listened; but no voice replied! 
Deeply he drank, then lashed his quivering flanks, 
And roared again, and hearkened, but no sound, 
No tongue congenial answered to his call— 

He was.the last survivor of his clan! 


Huge was his frame! the famed Burdash, so grown 
To that enormous bulk whose presence filled 

The very vale with awe. His shining horns 
Gleamed black amidst his fell of floating hair— 
His neck and shoulders, of the lion’s build, 

Were framed to toss the world! Now stood he there 
And stared, with head uplifted, at the skies, 
Slow-yielding to his deep and mortal wound. 

He seemed to pour his mighty spirit out 

As thus he gazed, till my own spirit burned, 

And teeming fancy, charmed and overwrought 

By all the wildering glamour of the scene, 

Gave to that glorious attitude a voice, 

And, rapt, endowed the noble beast with song. 
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THE SONG 


Hear me, ye smokeless skies and grass-green earth 
Since by your sufferance still I breathe and live! 
Through you fond Nature gave me birth, 
And food and freedom—all she had to give. 
Enough! I grew, and with my kindred ranged 
Their realm stupendous, changeless and unchanged, 
Save by the toll of nations primitive, 
Who throve on us, and loved our life-stream’s roar, 
And lived beside its wave, and camped upon its shore. 


They loved us, and they wasted not. They slew, 
With pious hand, but for their daily need; 
Not wantonly, but as the due 
Of stern necessity which Life doth breed. 
Yea, even as earth gave us herbage meet, 
So yielded we, in turn, our substance sweet 
To quit the claims of hunger, not of greed. 
So stood it with us that what either did 
Could not be on the earth foregone, nor Heaven forbid. 


And, so companioned in the blameless strife 
Enjoined upon all creatures, small and great, 
Our ways were venial, and our life 
Ended in fair fulfilment of our fate. 
No gold to them by sordid hands was passed; 
No greedy herdsman housed us from the blast; 
Ours was the liberty of regions rife 
In winter’s snow, in summer’s fruits and flowers— 
Ours were the virgin prairies, and their rapture ours! 


So fared it with us both; yea, thus it stood 
In all our wanderings from place to place, 
Until the red man mixed his blood 
With paler currents. Then arose a race— 
The reckless hunters of the plains—who vied 
In wanton slaughter for the tongue and hide, 
To satisfy vain ends and longings base. 
This grew; and yet we flourished, and our name 
Prospered until the pale destroyer’s concourse came. 


Then fell a double terror on the plains, 

The swift inspreading of destruction dire— 
Strange men, who ravaged our domains 

On every hand, and ringed us round with fire; 
Pale enemies, who slew with equal mirth 
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The harmless or the hurtful things of earth, 
In dead fruition of their mad desire: 
The ministers of mischief and of might, 
Who yearn for havoc as the world’s supreme delight. 


So waned the myriads which had waxed before 
When subject to the simple needs of men. 
As yields to eating seas the shore, 
So yielded our vast multitude, and then 
It scattered! Meagre bands, in wild dismay, 
Were parted and, for shelter, fled away 
To barren wastes, to mountain gorge and glen. 
A respite brief from stern pursuit and care, 
For still the spoiler sought, and still he slew us there. 


Hear me, thou grass-green earth, ye smokeless skies, 
Since by your sufferance still I breathe and live! 

The charity which man denies 
Ye still would tender to the fugitive! 

I feel your mercy in my veins—at length 

My heart revives, and strengthens with your strength— 
Too late, too late, the courage ye would give! 

Naught can avail these wounds, this failing breath, 

This frame which feels, at last, the wily touch of death. 


Here must the last of all his kindred.fall; 
Yet, midst these gathering shadows, ere I die— 
Responsive to an inward call, 
My spirit fain would rise and prophesy. 
I see our spoilers build their cities great 
Upon our plains—I see their rich estate: 
The centuries in dim procession fly! 
Long ages roll, and then at length is bared 
The time when they who spared not are no longer spared. 


Once more my vision sweeps the prairies wide, 
But now no peopled cities greet the sight; 
All perished, now, their pomp and pride: 
In solitude the wild wind takes delight. 
Naught but the vacant wilderness is seen, 
And grassy mounds, where cities once had been. 
The earth smile as of yore, the skies are bright, 
Wild cattle graze and bellow on the plain, ; 
And savage nations roam o’er native wilds again! 


The burden ceased, and now, with head bowed down, 
The bison smelt, then grinned into the air. 
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And awful anguish seized his giant frame, 

Cold shudderings and indrawn gaspings deep— 
The spasms of illimitable pain. 

One stride he took, and sank upon his knees, 
Glared stern definance where I stood revealed, 
Then swayed to earth, and, with convulsive groan, 
Turned heavily upon his side, and died. 


Missipowistic 
(Written at the Grand Rapids of the Saskatchewan) 
| | ERE, in this howling torrent, ends 
The rushing river, named 
By savage man 


Saskatchewan— 
In dark tradition famed. 


His source, Creation’s dread abyss, 
Or in the glacier’s cell; 
His way, the sweep 
Of canyons deep, 
And clefts and chasms fell. 


And forth from many a mountain’s side 
He leaps with laughter grim; 
Their spurs are slit, 
Their walls are split, 
To make a path for him. 


And down into the plains he raves 
With dusky torrent cold, 
And lines his bed 
With treasures shred 
From unknown reefs of gold. 


And, monster-like, devours his shores, 
Or, writhing through the plain, 
Casts up the while 
Full many an isle, 
And swallows them again. 
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For though, betimes, he seems to sink 
Amidst his prairies pale, 
He swells with pride 
In summer-tide, 
When low-born rivers fail. 


And knits tradition to his shores 
Of savage fights and fame, 
When poaching Cree 
The Blackfoot free 
With magic arms o’ercame. 


Of Wapiti and Spanish horse, 
And of the bison horde, 
A transverse stream, 


As in a dream, 
Which flowed at every ford. 


And of the whites who first espied 
His course, their toils and cares; 
Of brave Varennes, 
The boast of men, 
And prince of voyageurs! 


Of ancient settlement and farm 
Ere France his wantons pressed ; 
Ere royal mind 
For lust resigned 
The Empire of the West. 


Of him who once his waters churned— 
The bluff fur-trader King— 
Mackenzie bold, 
Renowned of old 
For his far wandering. 


Of later days, when to his shores 
The dauntless Franklin came; 
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Ere Science lost, 
In Arctic frost, 
The life, the lofty aim. 


Or of the old Bois-brilé town, 
Whose huts of log and earth 
Rang, winter-long, 

With jest and song, 
And wild plain-hunters’ mirth. 


And of the nearer, darker day, 
‘Which saw their offspring leap 
To arms, and wake, 
With frenzied shake, 
Dull Justice from her sleep. 


Or, turning to the future, dreams 
On Time, and prophesies 
The human tide 
When, by his side, 
Great cities shall arise. 


The sordid tide, the weltering sea, 
Of lusts and cares and strife; 
The dreaded things 

The worldling brings— 
The rush and roar of life. 


And onward,tears his torrent still, 
A hundred leagues withdrawn, 
Beyond the capes 
And silvan shapes 
And wilds of Chimahaun. 


Down through the silent forest land, 
Beyond the endless marge 
Of swale and brake, 
And lingering lake, 
Beyond the Demicharge. 
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Till at the Landing-place he lifts 
His crest of foam, and, quick 
As lightning, leaps 
Adown the steeps 
_ Of Missipowistic! 


Whilst o’er him wheels the osprey’s wing— 
And, in the tamarac glades 
Near-by, the bear 
And Mooswa share 
Their matchless mossy shades. 


Whilst echoes of the huskies’ yells 
From yonder woods are flung 
At midnight dim, 
A chorus grim, 
As if by demons sung! 


But, see! Here comes a birch canoe! 
Two wiry forms it bears, 
In quaintest guise, 
With wrinkled eyes— 
Two smoke-dried voyageurs! 


“We'll take you down! Kmbarquez donc— 
Embarquez donc, monsieur! 
We'll steer you through 
The channel true,” 
Cries each old voyageur. 


“Nay, look ye, men—those walls of foam, 
Yon swirling ‘cellars’ fell!” 
“Fear not to pass, 
Thou Moniyas! 
We know this torrent well.” 


“I’ve roamed this river from my youth— 
I know its every fork.” 
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“And I have made,” 
The other said, 
“Full many a trip to York!” 


Soho! I’ll go! The Rapids call! 
With hamper at my wing 
We sally down 
Their foaming crown 
Like arrow from the string— 


Into the yeast of waters wild, 
Where winds and eddies rave! 
Into the fume 
And raging spume 
And tempest of the wave! 


Past rocky points, with bays between, 
Where pelicans, bright-hued, 
Are flushed to flight 
With birds like night— 
The cormorant’s impish brood! 


And madly now our frail craft leaps 
Adown the billows’ strife, 
And cleaves their crests 
And seething breasts 
As ’twere a thing of life. 


As dips the pandion for his prey 
So dips our bark amain. 
We sink and soar, 
And sink and soar, 
And sink and soar again! 


Till, following the foaming fall 
Of one long, throbbing wave, 
Enrapt we glide, 
And seem to slide 
Down, down into its grave! 
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“O break! O break! sweet balm, soft air!” 
No, no, we mount! we rise! 
Once more the dash 
And deafening clash 
Of billows flout the skies. 


Till, swept o’er many a whirling swell, 
The final surge is past, 
And, like the strife 
Of human life, 
We reach calm floods at last. 


Now, thanks, ye grim old voyageurs! 
No man has flinched in fear— 
Yet in earth’s round 
I’ve seldom found 
This life and death so near. 


Thanks, thanks to you, good men and true! 
Here we shall rest awhile, 
And toast the bold 
Coureurs of old 
Upon the Prisoners’ Isle. 


The Iroquois at the Stake 


(Ancien Régime, circa 1680) 


Peo HERS: all things have end, as hath this 
feast— 

This farewell feast of sweet sagamity 

And fine brown flesh of beaver and of bear, 

Your own provision I have thus set forth 

After the ancient custom. Whilst you ate 

I sat aside, and thought how we are one— 

In language, race—in all things one save love. 

I sat aside, and pondered in my soul 

The severing hate which seals my lingering death, 

Yet sweetens still the foretaste of its pangs. 
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The feast now over—bowls well scraped—but first, 
Confess I run the gauntlet well! Ah, ha! 

No hatchet hit this loftier head than yours, 

And, save these mangled hands, all’s right with me! 
Why not, since you, the quarry of my chase, 

Have ne’er o’ertaxed my speed to run you down? 


This galls you! Good! Let womanish passion rise— 
Your childish rage—and break my leave to speak! 
When captives of your nation give us feasts 

We let them speak; yet, I remember me, 

They but beseech their miserable lives— 

Not death, with torture, as we do. 


One word! 
In leu of him who perished by this axe 
Yon dotard will not take me for a son— 
A substitute worth fifty of his tribe! 
Belike, that wench rejects my brotherhood, 
Though thus she might be sister to a man, 
Not to a Yendat dog with soul askew, 
Who sneaked and snarled. This is your Chief’s desire— 
As far from mine as I am from your power 
To make me quail at aught that you can do. 
What! Lift you up! An Onondaga help 
Your recreant breed to rise! Nay, were this urged, 
Then would your torture strike! 


‘You bear with this !— 
Struck dumb, mayhap, by some ancestral thought. 
For, Yendats, I perceive we might be one 
But for this flood of hate which, turned to love— 
For now my thoughts clear up with coming death— 
Might well oppose the flux which threatens all; 
Those pale, thin streams which up our inlets pour— 
Diverse, yet deadly. Ah! “Yonondio 
Is still your friend with whom you trade,” you say, 
““As we do with Corlaer’’; and, true, their tools 
Are finer than our flints, their kettles thin, 
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And better than our clay, their arms—but, what? 
“No more!” you cry! then lead me to the stake! 

(He is led by the Hurons to the place of torture) 
Now here, behold me! Atotaroh’s son! 
Tor he it is you ambushed yesterday— 
A goodly prize—so now exhaust yourselves! 
But, hark! no common cords, since you must tie 
An Onondaga’s very spirit down! 
You will not heed! and I am bound, you fools, 
After your fashion! for one strain, and see! 
Your moosewood strings and linden lashings snap 
Like rotten twigs! (Flings them in their teeth) You 

must be taught to bind! 


Chut! yelping urchins, hence! Ye wizened crones 
And screeching hags, stand off! Your wise men know 
I am their sacrifice, and not your sport. 

Ye warriors, what I would say is this: 

Naught holds the Onondaga but his stocks 

Of iron-wood, or the hard gray willow withe. 

Bring this, then tie me to our people’s tree— 

The foliaged elm, leaf-wreathen to the root! 


Believe me, chiefs, I have no fear of death— 

That lies not in the compass of my soul! 

Nay, I rejoice in this your sacrifice 

To great Areskoui, who, from the sun, 

Looks down upon us all. Yet there are thoughts— 
Like storm-clouds beating up against the wind, 

Or eddies running counter to the stream— 

Which fain would stem our currents of revenge. 
For did Yonondio but look on this— 

Corlaer! those rival raveners, whose maws 

Would drink our rivers and devour our lands! 
How they would smile to see you round me now, 
And whisper, sidelong, from their screening palms— 
“One foe the less, one fertile tract the more!”’ 

Ah, they would gloat upon this dance of death; 
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For they who still beseech will yet demand, 

And dance in grinning triumph round you all! 
(Ironical cries) 

Have we not heard—but wherefore should I speak, 

Since you but mock me with assent? forked words 

Wherewith unwittingly you stab yourselves! 

Have you not heard your fathers’ tales of yore— 

How the destroyers voyaged with the sun 

O’er boiling reaches of outlandish foam, 

And, anchoring fast by many a torrid isle, 

Woke the mild Arrawac from his livelong dream? 

You have not! care not! Foes are friends, friends foes, 

In the dread turmoil which confuses all! 

Yet, if your ears have served not, I have seen 

Old Wamesits and Wampanoags who know 

Their pale-faced pilgrims from across the sea; 

The men who came with faded, upturned eyes, 

And, supplicating some outlying land, 

With subtle leasing, straight enlarged themselves— 

Who from the gift made title to the whole, 

And thrust the red man back upon the ribs 

Of spiny mountains, bleak with summer snow, 

Till great Metacomet arose, and fell! 

And, otherwhere, encased in iron they came, 

Or in black robes—and won you to their side! 

Through you they smote us, tore our castles down, 

And sought to lay the mighty “Long-House” low, 

Which else had spread—a shelter for us all! 

Away all thoughts and feelings save my hate, 

Which burns and hisses in my veins like fire— 

Hate infinite and fierce, whose sense will dull 

The pangs of all your faggots and your flames! 

O fools! we were the tempest, you the leaves 

Which fled before it! Traitors to our race, 

Where are ye? Erie or Andasté, speak! 

Ye craven remnants of the Yendat—where? 

Your emptied forests tell—your ruined towns! 

O you poor creatures of Yonondio, blush! 
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Your women should deride, your children jeer, 

And Atahensic, from her silver home, 

Look down and curse you! Ah! come back, my soul! 
This rage is viler than the fear of death! 

O Jouskeha, give calm! that I may feel, 

And so endure, and by endurance please 

Aréskoui and thee! 


The withes at last! 
My meaning has been reached, and I am bound! 
No flimsy setting this, half-fast, half-free, 
But the triced frame, as stubborn as the elm! 
Ah, there is something yet unsaid, but, no— 
The darkness falls! Now, torches and the Fire! 


Kanata 


ARES Eastern and the Western gates 
Are open, and we see her face! 
Between her piney steeps she waits 
The coming of each alien race. 
Dear Genius of a virgin land, 
Kanata! Sylph of northern skies! 
Maid of the tender lip and hand, 
And dark, yet hospitable, eyes. 


Thou art our Spirit of Romance, 
Our Faerie Queen, our Damsel lorn, 
Who, framed by some mysterious chance, 
In undiscovered woods wast born. 
In days of love and life gone by, 
Ere waned the light, ere ebbed the tide, 
Wild singers sought thy company, 
And supple forms from forests wide. 


They sported on the golden shore, 
And far dim headlands of the past; 

Untrammelled all, their spirits bore 
No sense of soil by passion cast. 
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No philosophic doubts were theirs, 
No tideless, stern pursuit of gain, 
No weariness of life, no cares, 
No yearnings underlaid with pain. 


But, wild and true and innocent, 
They plucked the blossom of the year, 
Where savours of the woods were blent 
With music of the waters clear. 
Death had no fears; it but revealed 
A spectral world to spectral eyes, 
Where spirit-wildings roamed afield, 
And spirit-pinions swept the skies. 


Where still the chase they would pursue, 
And o’er the vacant rivers glide 
With ghostly paddle and canoe, 
With phantom forests on each side— 
Forever, where no frost should fall 
To waste the sweetness of the light, 
Nor old age and its funeral, 
Nor bitter storm, nor ancient night. 


"Tis past, Kanata! Weightier days 

Strain tight the girdle of the year; 
Pale feet are in thy forest-ways, 

Pale faces on thy plains appear; — 
And eyes, adventurous, behold 

The gathering shadows on thy brow, 
Where sacred graves of grassy mould 


Turn black beneath the westering plough. 


Thy plains are whispered of afar, 
Thy gleaming prairies rich increase; 
And, leaning on their tools of war, 
Men dream of plenitude and peace. 
For Europe’s Middle Age is o’er, 
And still her ways are undefined, 
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And darker seem the paths before 
Than the dark paths which lie behind. 


Perchance! but still I see them come— 
Her uncouth peasants, seeking rest, 
Sighing for sympathy, a home 
And shelter in the peaceful West, 
Where ancient foes in race and creed 
May never more the tyrants see, 
Who eat the bread of craft and greed, 
And steal the wine of liberty. 


Vain promise and delusive dreams 
Which gloze the hidden, narrow heart; 
Here man’s own vile and selfish schemes 
Will yet enact the tyrant’s part. 
Alas! for equal life and laws, 
And Freedom ‘neath the Western sun; 
Here must they stand or fall—her cause 
On these fresh fields be lost or won. 


Still must she fight who long hath fought; 
Still must she bleed who long hath bied; 
There is no consecrated spot, 
No clime where she alone doth tread. 
Devise for her your “simple plan,” 
Or “perfect system,” as of old; 
They count not where insensate man 
Spurns his own right to be controlled. 


Vain Regrets 


Wie I recall the days misspent, 
The unabiding hours of youth, 

The erring thoughts with pleasure bent, 
The poor and shallow search for truth, 

Then vain regrets take hold of me 

That, sailing on the summer sea, 
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I dreamt not of a wintry flood 
Which I must cross in solitude. 


Had I but thought of this—descried 
The stormy winds, the tempest strong, 
The heaving wave, the darkling tide— 
Discretion then had found a tongue. 
I should have studied well the art 
Of seamanship—the pilot’s part— 
Re-rigged my craft, without, within, 
And laid my soul’s provision in. 


Repining! ’Tis the way with man: 
Repine not; rest, O heart, secure! 
Affections lie within thy span 
Of thoughtlessness which must endure. 
There friendship had its steadfast root, 
There true love bore its fadeless fruit. 
If these condemn, then let me be 
Wrecked on the future’s stormy sea! 


Call back the past, and let us hear 

Its tender voices as of yore; 
Let the old welcomes greet the ear, 
_ The old friends meet us as before. 
And, ah! let memory fulfil 
Her perfect task—bring back the thrill 
Of chords long hushed, of loving sighs, 
And eyliads from vanished eyes! 


They are not dead, they do but sleep; 
They come! I see, I feel them all. 

By recollection touched, they leap 
Responsive to the spirit’s call. 

Depart from me, ye vain regrets, 

Ye selfish fears which time begets! 

The future, like the past, is mine, 

For memory’s light is light divine. 
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Then courage! to the helm, the sail, 
And let the roaring tempest frown! 
What though the billows should prevail, 
What though the whelming waters drown? 
They cast us on the further shore: 
Think not they change what nature bore— 
Fond, unreflecting souls, yet true 
To friendship, love, and Heaven, too! 


Open the Bay! 


_“The navigation of Hudson’s Straits is impracticable.” —En- 
lightened Hudson’s Bay Company Trader from Ungava. 


“The Hudson’s Bay route is a chimera.’’—Patriotic Toronto 
Newspaper. 


QO PEN the Bay, which o’er the Northland broods, 
Dumb, yet in labour with a mighty fate! 
Open the Bay! Humanity intrudes, 
And gropes, prophetic, round its solitudes, 
In eager thought, and will no longer wait. 


Open the Bay which Cabot first espied 
In days when tiny bark and pinnace bore 
Stout pilots and brave captains true and tried— 
Those dauntless souls who battled, far and wide, 
With wind and wave in the great days of yore. 


Open the Bay which Hudson—doubly crowned 
By fame—to science and to history gave. 

This was his limit, this his utmost bound— 

Here, all unwittingly, he sailed and found, 
At once, a path of empire and a grave. 


Open the Bay! What cared that seaman grim 
For towering iceberg or the crashing floe? 

He sped at noonday or at midnight dim, 

A man! and, hence, there was a way for him, 
And where he went a thousand ships can go. 
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Open the Bay! the myriad prairies call; 
Let homesteads rise and comforts multiply; 
Give to the world the shortest route of all, 
Let justice triumph though the heavens should fall! 
This is the voice of reason—manhood’s cry. 


Open the Bay! Who are they that say “No”? 
Who locks the portals? Nature? She resigned 
Her icy reign, her stubborn frost and snow, 
Her sovereign sway and sceptre, long ago, 
To sturdy manhood and the master, Mind! 


Not these the foe! Not Nature, who is fain 
When earnest hearts an earnest end pursue; 

But man’s old selfishness and greed of gain: 

These ancient breeders of earth’s sin and pain— 
These are the thieves who steal the Nation’s due! 


Such are the heirs of traders Gillam led— 

Such were they in the past, with souls obtuse 
When duty called—who, recreant, and dead 
To England’s honour, hung the craven head, 

And struck the British flag to La Perouse. 


And such are they who, in their Eastern place, 
Say, “It is folly and the purpose vain!” 

The carrier and the shallow huckster’s race— 

Theirs are the hands, not Nature’s, which efface, 
And seal the public good for private gain. 


Open the Bay! Let Earth’s poor people in! 
What though the selfish interests lie and flout— 

Open the Inlet! Let them growl and grin, 

And Power still hobnob with them in their sin— 
Humanity, their master, is about! 


It looks abroad, and with purged vision sees 
Man’s wily nature bared, not overcast; 
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It comes to scatter to the winds his pleas, 
His privilege and bland accessories, 
And with strong arm right the wronged land at last. 


In Memory of William A. Foster 
pa age he is gone, who led the few 


Forecasters of a nation fair; 
That gentle spirit, strong and true 
As ever breathed Canadian air! 


Forever fled? the kindly face, 
The eager look, the lambent eye, 
Still haunted by a boyish grace— 
Can these from recollection fly? 


The counsel sound, the judgment clear, 
The mild thought brooding over all, 
The ready smile, the ready tear— 
Can these from recollection fall? 


Ah! well do I remember still 
The sultry day, whose sun had set; 
The hostel near the tower-crowned hill,* 
The parlour dim where first we met; 


The flush of hope, the joy divine 
On that pale eve of loftier times, 
When, with his friendly hand in mine, 
He praised my poor Canadian rhymes; 


And sung the old Canadian songs, 
And played the old Canadian airs, 
Then turned his smile on fancied wrongs, 
And laughed away a youth’s despairs; 


*Parliament Hill. 

+Confederation. Nes ae 

tMr. Foster was fond of French-Canadian song; its vivacity 
and plaintiveness equally touched him. 
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And said: “Throw sickly thoughts aside— 
Let’s build on native fields our fame; 
Nor seek to blend our patriot pride 
With alien worth or alien shame! 


‘Nor trust the falterers who despond— 
The doubting spirits which divine 
No stable future save beyond 
Their long, imaginary line! 


“But mark, by fate’s strong finger traced, 
Our country’s rise; see time unfold, 
In our own land, a nation based 
On manly deeds, not lust for gold. 


“Its bourne the home of generous life, 
Of ample freedom, slowly won, 
Of modest maid and faithful wife, 
Of simple love *twixt sire and son. 


“Nor lessened would the duty be 
To rally, then, around the Throne; 
A filial nation, strong and free— 
Great Britain’s child to manhood grown! 


“But lift the curtain which deceives, 
The veil that intercepts the sight, 
The drapery dependence weaves 
To screen us from the nobler light. 


“First feel throughout the throbbing land 
A nation’s pulse, a nation’s pride— 
The independent life—then stand 
Erect, unbound, at Britain’s side!” 


And many a year has fled, and now 

The tongue which voiced the thought is stilled; 
The veil yet hangs o’er many a brow, 

The glorious dream is unfulfilled. 
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Yet Ocean unto Ocean cries! 
For us their mighty tides go forth. 
We front the sun—behind us lies 
The mystery of the unconquered North! 


And ardent Aspiration peers 
Beyond the clouds, beyond the night, 
Beyond the faltering, paltering years, 
And there beholds the breaking Light! 


For, though the thoughtful mind has passed 
From mortal ken, the generous hand— 

The seed they sowed has sprung at last, 
And grows, and blossoms through the land. 


And time will realize the dream, 
The light yet spread o’er land and wave; 
And Honour, in that hour supreme, 
Will hang his wreath o’er Foster’s grave. 
1888 


Absence 


M Y thoughts are full of gloom to-night, my heart is 
full of pain; 

And tears, dull as a blind man’s, roll adown my cheeks 
like rain. 

And yet the moon is beaming bright, the stars are shin- 
ing true, 

Yet dimly, in their distant skies and fields of palest blue. 

Within my home the lamp-light shines a chamber’s 
length along, 

And there my children’s voices rise in laughter and in 
song. 

Without, Peabled here and there, the trees like phan- 
toms stand, 

And cast their spectral shadows down upon the spectral 
land. 
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And all around are sweetest sounds—the music of the 
night, 

The sidelong whisper of the leaves, the churme of waters 
bright. 

A dream of fragrance fills the air, the moon-flower’s cup 
o’erflows, | 

And subtle ears, perchance, may hear the breathing of 
the rose. 

The dark green earth, the pale blue heaven with mellow 
grace are clad, 

The night-flower blows, the music flows, and yet my 
heart is sad. 


For my delight is far from me—it comes not at my call, 

The perfect womanhood, which gave a meaning to them 
all. 

The burning rose turns to the moon its folded heart, 
dew-fed, 

The gentle lily shrinks and hides its pure and stainless 
head. 

They are but parts of Nature’s plan; my love unites the 
whole, 

As if the rose’s glowing form possessed the lily’s soul. 

Full well I know, behind the veil, a loving purpose 
reigns 

Through all the mystery of earth, its pleasures and its 
pains. 

Tree sighs for tree, flower sighs for flower, love binds 
them in its thrall; 

But she is far away whose love, with mine, discovered all. 


The River of Pain 


T HERE is a stream which flows beneath the skies, 
Whose flood is fed by aching hearts and eyes. 

Onward it rolls forever down the years, 

In seeming peace, yet brimmed with secret tears. 

Few seek to trace it to its hidden source; 

Few arms are stretched to stay it in its course. 
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With life it flows, with life’s expiring breath 
It leaps in anguish to the sea of death. 


Yet time’s allurements on its surface glow, 
And on its banks the flowers of passion blow; 
Its charméd water silvers on the oar, 

Its hollow laughter peals from shore to shore. 


For there the worldlings sail, affect to rest, 
Or, sated, sleep upon its fleeting breast; 

Or, fevered, wake to find themselves again 
But further borne adown this stream of pain. 


Beset with fears, perturbed by human ill, 
They dread the fated flood, yet haunt it still, 
Like Custom’s slaves, who, blinded by desire, 
Build and rebuild o’er subterranean fire; 


Nor note that counter current’s strong employ— 
The grief, the tears which thrill with finer joy— 
The stream which, set against the world’s device, 
Flows back to Heaven through self-sacrifice. 


Or catch a glimpse of that immortal clue, 
Yea, clearly see when sense to soul is true; 
Yet coldly turn aside, nor seek to gain 

The simple issue from the maze of pain. 


But idly sigh—‘‘Sufficient for the day 

The ills thereof, inseparate from Life’s clay;” 
Or, “Other men may come when we are gone, 
And solve the problem—let the stream roll on!” 


Cabot 


Wi es matters it if on the stormy shore 


Of wild Newfoundland or stern Labrador 


His foot first fell, or on Cape Breton’s strand? 
The dauntless sailor somewhere hit the land! 
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The Land! No pent-up nursling of the seas , 
Fanned in the Gulf-stream by the torrid breeze; 
For Ocean grim this grim sea-dog had cast, 
Triumphant, on his furthest shore at last. 


With loud huzzas St. George’s banner flew, 

First o’er the main—a world, an Empire new! 
Whilst woke the Continent, and, from his lair, 
The wilding rushed, and shook his streaming hair! 


Time sped, and saw full many a flag unfurled 
In fierce contention for that virgin world; 
Saw France’s star by Britain’s sun effaced, 
And Britain’s flag by kindred hands abased. 


Yet time beheld the trampled banner rise 
Victorious beneath Canadian skies, 

And races nurtured ’neath its sway go forth, 
In welded strength the Nation of the North. 


And where is he who gave a realm to these 

Large heirs of Freedom, rulers of its seas? 
What recompense was his? What high acclaim ?— 
An unknown grave, a half-forgotten name! 


But, no! The hour is ripe; its tumult stills 
Whilst Canada her sacred task fulfils. 

At last* the triumph sounds, the laurels twine, 
And incense burns at Cabot’s matchless shrine! 


*The Cabot celebration at Halifax, N.S., in 1897. 


Demos Tyrannus 


Ae Ne thou monstrous product of the time, 
Cruel, remorseless, shallow and untrue! 

Vain charlatan that ever lead’st anew 

The yearning world along the paths of crime, 

Misusing Science—thou that seek’st to climb 
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To ruinous control with more ado 

Than monarch to his Throne! What meed is due 
Thy horrid bent, save scorn in prose or rhyme? 
Art thou Democracy’s incarnate dream? 

Is thine the Gospel of its better day? 

Wisdom, high mind, compassion, honour spurn 
The foul imposture. No, a holier gleam— 

The thought humane which leads, but not astray, 
Is still the light to which true spirits turn. 


The thought of frail Humanity; its tears, 

Its plenitude of suffering and sin, 

Its tender heart when shame first enters in, 

That self-same heart grown callous with the years. 
Its visage hardened by the sounds it hears— 

The moil of countless miseries, the din 

Of wrangling schemes which end where they begin— 
Its mind so fit for joy, so worn with fears. 

We stumble yet discern, Humanity! 

These are the burdens which oppressed Christ’s soul, 
Wrought up to triumph, midst earth’s vanity, 

By self-effacement; this the aureole 

Which yet shall crown thy brows with light divine— 
The emblem of His victory—and thine! 


The Recompense 
(To a Great Poet) 


pte world still juggles with its pleasure, feigns 
Wherein it lacks, and lives pretentious days, 
Spurning calm joys, truth, beauty, simple ways— 
These old inspirers of the poet’s pains. 
O Solitary! still be these thy gains, 
The harvest of thy thought, the things of praise, 
The solemn chords of thy remembered lays, 
The notes which live when worldly mouthing wanes! 
Nor these alone thy glory and reward; 
For Inspiration hath a sexless joy 
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Sweeter than lover’s dreams. Thy flights afford 
Fairer nativities than Love’s employ; 

The offspring of a Spirit set apart, 

Yet knit forever to the human heart. 


Ruins 


HERE is a forest in the wild north land 
So weird and grim the very lynxes thread, 

With quickened pulse, its glades and shadows dread. 

Its jagged stems, black and fire-blasted, stand 

Close-rooted in the dull and barren sand; 
And over league-long hills and valleys spread 
Those ruined woods—a forest dark and dead— 

A giant wreck in desolation grand: 
Like to that other world, the mind of man, 

Wherein are wastes once innocent and dear, 
Where beauty throve till fires of passion ran, 

And blighted all. When to such deserts drear 
The spirit turns, in retrospection wan, 

The proudest starts, the boldest shrinks in fear. 


The Chain 


(yrs from the bitter page of Doubt it hapt 
That, wearily, I turned me to the wall, 
And, lo! there, in the hearth’s dull embers, all 
The self-same thoughts which harrowed me seemed 
mapt. 
But near were coiled a cat and kitten, lapt 
In furry dream; then next, where lay in thrall 
Of slumber softer than a feather’s fall 
Dear wife and babe, I stood in silence rapt. 
O endless chain of being and of love, 
O paths and pathos of mysterious sleep, 
Ye pointed to a world yet undescried! 
Strange calm befell me, light as from above, 
And thoughts which man can neither yield nor keep: 
My heart was filled, my house was glorified! 
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Fulfilment 


WICK has the Winter sallied from his lair, 
In seeming triumph, and as quick retired 
Into the north again. So things desired, 
And loved, still linger in St. Martin’s care. 
The flowers have vanished, and the woods are bare; 
But, all around, stray forms, by Autumn fired, 
Still glow like flowers, and many a thought inspired 
By Summer, yet is fit for later wear. : 
Fit and unfit—since naught consists with Time! 
For, ’twixt this being and what is to be— 
Brief space where even Pleasure holds his breath— 
Alls incomplete. Life’s but a faulty rhyme, 
Conned half-contentedly o’er land and sea, 
Till comes the infinite Creator—Death! 


To a Captured Firefly 


\ X 7.HERH is thy home? On what strange food dost 
feed, 
Thou fairy haunter of the moonless night? 
From what far nectar’d fount or flowery mead 
Glean’st thou by witching spells thy sluicy hight? 


Thou mock’st at darkness, and thy footsteps are 
Where gloom hangs thickest on the silent earth; 
And, like a thought, thou comest from afar— 
A world-wide thought which with the world had birth. 


We fly to outer potencies to win 
The solace of our sense, the means to see; 
But thou dost store thy magic light within, 
Pale wizard, and art subtler far than we! 


And yet thou art of earth, and so must fear, 
And hope, and strive, and suffer in its strife, 
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Wherein we claim a kinship with thee here, 
Thy sharers in the mystery of life: 


Life which is but effect, perchance each track 
The outburst of Infinity behind; 

Its manifests, which all at length fall back, 
And blend again with the Eternal Mind. 


Surely thou hast a heart which trembles now 
For thy dear young beneath this pulsing dome; 
And fond affections which, I know not how, 
Find in thy tiny frame a gentle home. 


And so, mayhap, thy little lips could tell 
Of tender meetings and of ample bliss 

In green pavilions where thy loved ones dwell— 
Go seek them now, and give them kiss for kiss! 


It flits, and disappears; perchance has found 
A. grave, and I have marred an innocent life! 
Or mingles with its mates, for, all around, 
The air in fitful radiance is rife. 


And, musing, I recall them in the past, 

Till chanticleer rewinds his drowsy horn; 
And the small pageant vanishes at last 

In the bleached darkness of the drizzly morn. 


To the Spirit of Memory 


HE forecasts of our lives recall us 
To thoughts and threatenings of decay; 
The Present’s need and toils inthral us, 
And hold us as their slaves to-day. 
O Spirit! bear me on thy pinions bright, 
For thunder rends the summer clouds to-night; 
And with the morrow comes the sultry light, 
And all the earth’s stern traffic vast. 
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So back my spirit flies, pursuing 
The trail of bygone time again; 
Each retrospection still renewing 
The vanished hours—but not their pain! 
For savours of the sadness of the years, 
Though lingering still, are not the wounds, the tears! 
These thou dost heal, and, in thy light, man hears 
Naught but the music of the Past. 


O Spirit! gentle, melancholy, 

What benedictions can repay 
Thy tenderness to bygone folly, 

Thy hiding of its stains away? 
Thou art the Judge, ’tis said, whom God has given 
To try our souls from earth, despondent, driven; 
And so, perchance, upon the bench of Heaven, 

Thou wilt rule gently at the last. 


Ideals 


HERE is a wondrous creature in my mind, 
Elusive, and yet seldom from my sight; 
A form ideal, yet of womankind, 
Which haunts my waking thoughts by day and night. 
But, save in thiswise, never shall we meet, 
Though conscious that some unknown region bears 
Each other’s form for other lips to greet, 
For other hands to shield from common cares. 
If I have thought it lay in Life’s design 
To be with her forever; still to hear, 
Adown the pathway of each fading year, 
_ Her gentle voice—if ’twere a dream of mine 
Which destiny must utterly destroy— 
Still we are one! whom fate will keep apart. 
I yearn for her—my unsubstantial joy! 
She longs for the ideal of her heart. 
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A Nightmare 


pee silent shadows lay about the land, 
In aching solitude, as if they dreamed; 
And low wind was ever close at hand, 
And, though no rain-drops fell, yet always seemed 
The rustling of the leaves like falling rain. 
I could not tell what livelong ease or pain 
Found hoarse expression by the river’s brink, 
Where movin gthings mysterious vigils kept. 
Where moving things mysterious vigils kept. 
Sad thoughts of bygone pleasure till I wept. 
Then, following a path, I knew not where, 
Which led—as ’twere the pathway of Despair— 
Through ruined woods, owl-hooted, vile and grim, 
I came at last upon an opening dim: 
A place where surges of some sullen lake, 
Near by in darkness, seemed to beat and break. 
And in its centre stood a hermitage, 
Enveloped in a brooding tempest’s pall, 
Lit by the fitful lightning, bent with age, 
Gray, sinister, and shaping to its fall. 
And, entering that gloomy house, I heard 
The lonely cricket chirp, until I feared 
Some ghost might hide me in a wilderness; 
And, near me, moaning, in a dream’s distress, 
A weird form laboured. Then a great storm’s gleam 
And crash awoke me. ...It was all a dream! 
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“A Ballad for Brave Women” 
Page 233. 


Mrs. Secord’s exploit at a grave crisis in the War of 1812 was of 
priceless service to the British interest. Like the “Return of the 
Glove,” it is one of those unique incidents which stir the imagin- 
ation, and become the common property of poets. 

The feat has been frequently versified in Canada, and has also 
been dramatized by the late Mrs. S. A. Curzon, of Toronto, one of 
the most patriotic of Canadian women, who had herself all the will, 
if not the physical energy, for such an adventure. Mrs. Curzon’s 
drama is her heroine’s best memorial. Canada is no longer 
neglectful of her past. Monuments have been erected on several 
battle-fields of the War of 1912, and the memory of the heroine 
of that momentous struggle has, in like manner, been fittingly 
perpetuated. Her grave, now a national shrine, is annually 
decorated in the presence of a large concourse of patriotic Can- 
adians. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, when in 
Canada in 1860, had an interesting interview with this devoted 
loyalist, then still in full possession of her faculties, and subse- 
quently sent her a handsome present in testimony of his admir- 
ation of her conduct. Her name is on the bead-roll of our bravest 
and best, and Canadian women fittingly unite to do it honour. 
The ballad follows Colonel Coffin’s record, and was written 
sixteen years ago. 

“The Last Bison.” 


Page 237. 


These verses, first published in 1890, were suggested to the 
author by a personal experience near the Elbow of the North 
Saskatchewan, in 1882. No buffalo has been seen since on that 
river, although several were subsequently killed on the souths 
branch of the Saskatchewan. A few hundred wood-buffaloee 
still roam the angle of the Peace and Great Slave Rivers, in ths 
Athabasca Territory, but the bison of the plains is extinct. Itl 
extermination is one of the most melancholy facts in natura 
history. In order the more readily to subdue the hostile plain 
tribes its destruction was encouraged by the American authorities, 
and owing to its migratory habit, the building of the second trans- 
continental railway completed it. So vast was the havoc then 
instituted by great hunting parties, outfitted at Chicago, Omaha, 
Kansas City, and other Western American towns, that in three 
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years, it is estimated, nearly six millions of these animals were 
destroyed simply for their tongues and hides. ‘The reader who is 
interested in the history, habits, ete., of the animal, is referred to an 
article written by the author, entitled “The American Bison,” in 
the “Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, for 1891.” 
A huge animal called by the half-breed plain hunters the burdash 
(the hermaphrodite) was occasionally found in a large bison herd. 
It was called by the Indians ayaquayu, namely of either sex. Bull 
calves were sometimes amasculated by plain hunters in rude 
sport, and these also grew to a great size. The pelt of the burdash 
when dressed was known as the “beaver robe,” from its glossy 
and rich brown fur, and thirty years ago brought ten times the 
price of the ordinary robe of commerce. 


““Missipowistic.” 
Page 242. 


The Saskatchewan River is called by the Crees Kisiskatchewan, 
which means ‘“‘swift current.”” The Grand Rapids, by which it 
discharges into Lake Winnipeg, are called Missipowistic, a word 
which is pronounced by the Indians with a rolling accent upon the 
third syllable quite beyond spelling. This vast river, which 
drains the finest prairies and forests of the North-West, has an 
interesting history, a few meagre points in which may not be 
unwelcome to the reader. About two centuries ago the Blackfeet 
Indians and their allies occupied the country drained by it from 
the Forks westward, but were dispossessed of a great portion of 
it by the Crees, who, having obtained “magic weapons,” namely, 
fire-arms, from the English at Hudson Bay, invaded them by way 
of the Nelson and Churchill rivers. Until the transfer of the 
Territories to Canada, in 1870, the Saskatchewan country was 
the scene of almost continual warfare between these rival nations. 

A son of Varennes, Sieur de la Verandrye, known as “The 
Chevalier,” is generally credited with the discovery of the Sas- 
katchewan in 1748. This matter requires some clearing up. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie expressly states, in a note to his “General 
History of the Fur Trade,” that farming operations were carried 
on by the French at Fort a la Corne and at Nepawi, on the main 
river, long before the conquest. The Chevalier was undoubtedly 
a most adventurous spirit, but the date assigned to his discovery 
can scarcely, in any reasonable historical retrospect, be called 
long before the conquest. Mackenzie may have erred, but his 
statement, written over a hundred years ago, is explicit. He 
himself ascended the river as far as Fort Cumberland on his way 
to the still greater river which bears his name. 

The experiences of Sir John Franklin, Sir John Richardson, and 
Captain Back, on their way to and from the Arctic regions, are 
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perhaps, more interesting still from a scientific point of view. 
There are three growing towns at present on the north branch of 
the river, namely Prince Albert, Battleford and Edmonton. 
The primitive town, however, was built by the Bois-brulé, or half- 
breed plain hunters, in their palmy days. It was called Kee- 
skatahagan-Otaynow, or Stump Town, from its situation on a 
wooded bend of the river. Mackenzie in his journal mentions 
that Spanish horses, with their original owners’ brands still upon 
them, were plentiful, when he wrote, on the Saskatchewan. It 
is hard to believe that they were raided out of remote Mexico by 
the Blackfeet, though they were a very daring race. The Spanish 
horse was the progenitor of the existing Indian ponies. 

“Huskies,” a corruption of the word Esquimaux, are train dogs 
which are summered in large numbers at fishing-posts in the 
interior. The true “huskie”’ is believed to be a cross between the 
wolf and dogs seduced from trading-posts when in season. 

“Moniyas.”’ This is the Cree word for Canadian; but it means, 
as well, any new-comer or “green-horn.” Moniya stands for 
Canada, and, as in the Cree alphabet the letters “1” and “r” are 
wanting, it is probably the Indian’s effort to pronounce the word 
Montreal as the French voyageurs did. Another derivation refers: 
the word to the sailing of the first English ships into the offing 
at Nelson River on Hudson Bay; but this is fanciful. The word. 
is in common use on the Saskatchewan, even among whites who 
have mingled much with the natives of the country. 

“The trip to York,” namely to York factory on Hudson Bay, 
used to be made in spring and summer, and by this route the 
supplies for the North-West, including Red River, were largely 
brought until the transfer of the Territories to Canada. It was 
a very laborious trip, owing to the numerous portages, which 
taxed the voyageur’s carrying powers to the utmost. 

“Pandion Carolinensis.” This bird (the American osprey) 
frequents the Grand Rapids, though not in great numbers. 
Pelicans and cormorants are abundant, and, when running the 
Rapids, are frequently flushed together with startling effect. 

“Prisoners’ Island”’ lies at the foot of the Rapids, and, during the 
strife between the rival fur companies in times past, was used by 
the successful side for the time being as a place of safe-keeping of 
prisoners. Hence its name, which it still retains. 


“The Iroquois at the Stake.” 
Page 247. 
In these verses an attempt is made to represent the ruling spirit, 


strong in death, of an Iroquois warrior of the highest rank, when 
his nation was at the culmination of its power, and keenly alive 
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to the import of white encroachment and aggression. Readers 
of Canadian history are familiar with the pages of Parkman, and 
a few with those of Warburton, an antecedent historian of the 
conquest, strangely neglected nowadays. But though many 
readers are familar with the record of the struggle for supremacy 
between the French and English, and for independence, on the 
part of the Indians, which raged with more or less intermission on 
this continent for over a hundred years, a brief note is none the less 
in place. Standing between the early French settlements in 
Canada and the English in the Province of New York, were the 
war-like Iroquois, or “Five Nations,’ a Confederation which, 
there are good reasons for believing, had established its remarkable 
polity before the discovery of America, and which depended for its 
support even more upon agriculture than upon the chase. They 
mistrusted both white intruders, but, owing to Champlain’s 
initial policy, their feelings toward the French were indescribably 
vindictive. Their trading interests, besides, lay directly with the 
English, and, hence, though they temporized, yet, when occasion 
arose, they generally cast the weight of their arms on the English 
side. They had a league with them, and besides, like the great 
race they were, they adhered faithfully to their treaties, even with 
savage tribes who proved true to them. In their speeches and 
conversation their term for the English was “‘Corlaer,” the name of 
a Dutch official with whom they had dealings before the cession by 
Holland to England of the Province (now the State) of New York. 
The French they called Ononthio, or Yonondio, which was simply 
a translation into their own tongue of the name of the second 
Governor of New France, M. de Montmagny, “Great Mountain.”’ 

The League of the Iroquois was a marvel of political wisdom 
to be devised by a savage people; and by its provisions against 
inbreeding, which at the same time involved the closest tribal 
relationships, outrivalled the Heptarchy. Before and after the 
advent of the whites, every recreant branch of their own race was 
ruthlessly destroyed. For this reason the Eries and Andastes, 
both believed to be of kindred stock, were exterminated, and the 
Wyandots or Yendats, called Hurons by the whites, were nearly 
so, on account of their alliance with the French. 

The Confederacy was called by the Iroquois themselves the 
Hodenosaunee, or “Long House,” its head being a hereditary chief 
sprung from the intermediate and principal clan, the Onondagas. 
This ruler, called Atotaroh, wielded great influence, and was treated 
with profound respect. The Atotaroh headship in the true line of 
descent, it is said, still exists, though shorn of its ancient greatness. 
The mythology of the Iroquois and their kindred tribes included 
a number of divinities, all alike the object of worship, though 
possessed of diverse attributes. Areskoui and Jouskeha were the 
most important of these. The former, whose abode was the Sun, 
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was worshipped as the god of war, and animals and captives were 
sacrificed to him. Jouskeha was the grandson of the malignant 
female divinity Atahensic, and seemed to preside over agriculture. 
They conjointly ruled the earth, though the abode of the latter was 
the Moon. But the Iroquois are said to have discarded these 
deities at the behest of Hiawatha, their great reformer, and to 
have adopted his conception of a supreme deity whom they called 
Taronhiawagon, “The Upholder of the Heavens,” or “The Master 
of Life.” In his indifference to torture the Iroquois warrior 
excelled all others; his endurance, indeed, was almost superhuman. 
There were occasions when, by an appalling refinement of cruelty, 
as in the instance Father Hennepin witnessed at Fort Frontenac, 
the wretched victim gave way. But in general the red man bore 
torture at the stake with unquailing courage, and died without a 
groan. 

Indian stocks were cross-pieces of wood to which prisoners were 
lashed by the wrists and ankles. The Indian’s cordage was larch 
roots, the inner rind of the linden, or the tough bark of the shrub 
called moose-wood. These, with buckskin thongs, simew and 
“shaganappi,” cut from the raw hide of the buffalo, and withes of 
birch or willow, supplied all primitive wants. The burning of 
prisoners generally took place at night, and had the character 
of a sacrifice, enjoyed no doubt, as well, in the spirit of revenge. 


Page 251. 


In the Wyandot word, Kanata, the accent falls upon the 
second syllable; and from this word, there can be no reasonable 
doubt, our country derives its name. 


“Open the Bay” 
Page 255. 


Though the North-West Territories have been a part of Canada 
for over thirty years, the shortest route to the British Isles has not 
yet been re-opened, for it was at one time the sole route by which 
immigration and supplies came to the old Red River Settlement. 
Russia has, it is said, established steam communication with the 
Yenesei, whose outlet is far within the Arctic Circle, while Hudson 
Bay and Straits, well within the temperate zone, are still secluded 
from the world through the jealousy of Eastern carrying and 
commercial interests. There is a weighty consideration, however, 
which should hasten the development of this route, namely, 
defence. In the event of war the existing line of communication 
between Eastern and Western Canada could be easily cut, since 
it skirts the shore of Lake Superior for a great distance. But 
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by the Hudson Bay route the North-West would be furnished with 
an impregnable base of supply and defence by a railway from 
Churchill to the Pacific Coast, running through the heart of the 
Prairie country, and north of two immense rivers. Certainly no 
time should be lost in developing this great route, so essential 
not only to the welfare of the North-West, but to the integrity 


of the Empire. 


“In Memory of William A. Foster.” 
Page 257. 


The untimely death, in 1888, of Mr. Foster, an eminent Toronto 
barrister, the leader of the ‘“‘Canada First’? movement, and the 
author of the stirring pamphlet published in Toronto in 1871, 
which so amply justified it, was greatly lamented. In 1868, 
Mr. Foster, Lieut.-Col. George T. Denison, of Toronto; Henry J. 
Morgan, of Ottawa; Robert G. Haliburton, of Halifax, and others, 
met in the Capital and united in an understanding to work together 
and encourage the growth of a Canadian national sentiment. 
At that time provincialism of the narrowest type was rampant, 
and the very name “‘Canadian” was a jibe on both coasts. But 
by the persistent efforts of voice and pen a higher ideal was 
reached, which was greatly strengthened and extended by the 
formation of the “Canadian National Association” in Toronto 
in 1874, and by the address which was issued by that body in the 
following year. The best minds of all the Provinces lent them- 
selves to the task, and in consequence the “higher ideal” has at 
length triumphed. The feeling of pride in our vast country, and 
of devotion to our Constitution, now extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. . It has struck deep root in all the Provinces and 
Territories, and has taken permanent shape as the ‘Canadian 
National Sentiment”’—the concrete expression of the faith of all 
races, parties and creeds in the future of our country and the 
stability of the Empire. 


“In Memory of Thomas D’ Arcy McGee.” 
Page 67. 


This distinguished Irishman, though at one time a rebel in arms 
against Great Britain, became, in later years, a thorough believer 
in the importance to human liberty and progress of the British 
Empire. Within that stupendous yet free organism he became 
convinced that the best interests of his native land would ultimate- 
ly be fully served, and therefore the scheme of agitators and 
separatists met with his strong disapproval. He became warmly 
attached to Canada and her people, and the affection he received 
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in return, particularly from her young men, almost amounted to 
idolatry. He had set their feelings on fire with his eloquent 
forecasts of Canada’s future and by his fearless denunciation of 
Fenianism. But this attitude, which won the love of loyal 
Canada, aroused the bitter and vindictive hate of his countrymen 
in the United States. The Fenians, who had gained considerable 
military experience in the American Civil War, were a widespread 
order there, and being allowed a too free hand, became aggressive, 
and repeatedly raided into Canada, only to be worsted and 
ignominiously driven out by the Canadian militia. Mr. McGee, 
having gained an insight into their criminal plans, of course took 
steps to thwart them. For this reason his death was determined 
upon. In the height of his intellectual power, with a fine future 
before him as a Canadian statesman and poet, he was murdered 
by a Fenian when returning from a late sitting of the Canadian 
House of Commons. His death was greatly deplored, not only on 
personal but on public grounds. Eminent British leaders placed 
great confidence in Mr. McGee’s sagacity and judgment, and 
looked to him as the man above all others capable of solving 
the riddle of Irish agitation. His death utterly discredited the 
Fenian Order, which, it must be added, had failed to take root in 
the Provinces. Indeed, there is no stronger testimony to the 
respect for British law and liberty which experience in the 
colonies breeds, than the loyalty of the noble and generous Irish 
race in Canada. 


THE AMERICAN BISON 


Its Habits, Methods of Capture and economic Use in the North-West, 
with Reference to its threatened Extinction and possible Preservation. 


BY CHARLES MAIR 


Read before the Royal Society of Canada, May 27, 1890, and 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
Volume VIII, Section II, 1890. 


THERE is perhaps no fact in the natural history of 
America which brings such reproach on civilized man as 
the reckless and almost total destruction of the bison. 
Twenty years ago it abounded in many parts of the 
North-Western plains and prairies; to-day there are in 
all probability not five hundred animals alive on the con- 
tinent. In the beginning of this century it roamed the 
country from Texas and New Mexico northward, and 
from the Alleghanies westward into and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and north-westward to the affluents 
of the Mackenzie. In remoter times, if old writers and 
their references to the animal are trustworthy, its range 
seems to have been almost continental. Indeed, if Hak- 
luyt is to be believed, he saw the bison three hundred 
years ago in Newfoundland. But as he saw it “far off,” 
he probably confounded it with the caribou. Purchas 
got much curious information from the Indians who ac- 
companied Pocahontas to England, and from others 
with regard to Virginia, and mentions in his “Pilgrims” 
that large animals resembling domestic cattle were seen 
by the early adventurers into that region. Virginia was 
a wide term in those days, and in the district beyond the 
Alleghanies, now known as West Virginia, there can be 
no doubt that in 1616 the bison was a common animal. 
But there is no proof that at that time it frequented the 
region east of the mountains. Similarly the statements 
of Thomas Morton, in the ‘““New English Canaan,” one 
of the earliest works descriptive of the settlement of 
New England, must be looked upon with distrust. In 
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this curious book, published in Amsterdam in 1637, the 
author describes the bison, from hearsay, as abounding 
in great herds in the neighbourhood of Lake Champlain, 
and states that the Indians manufactured its wool into 
cloth. Elsewhere he argues that the Indians are descend- 
ed from the dispersed Trojans, and believes in the exist- 
ence of the “Wild Ankies,” certain strange beasts which 
were supposed to haunt Massachusetts Bay. He had a 
liberal fancy, therefore, and must be looked upon as a 
doubtful authority. Such references as the foregoing 
have been seriously accepted by various writers as a 
proof that the bison has, at one time or another, ranged 
the whole sub-arctic continent. The historic evidence on 
the point is certainly insufficient; but with the knowl- 
edge we now possess of the habits of the thickwood 
buffalo, the assumption cannot be called absurd. It is 
true there is no mention of the bison in Florida, where it 
might reasonably be supposed to have abounded; and we 
are told that it was pointed out to Cortez, in the men- 
agerie of Montezuma as a rare animal from the north, so 
that it cannot have been a native of Mexico at the time of 
the conquest. But it must be borne in mind that the 
great ruminants are erratic in their range, sometimes 
abandoning a particular region for many years, and for 
no apparent reason, and then suddenly returning to it. 
This is the case with the moose, which for almost half a 
century was unknown throughout the country north, 
east and west of Norway House, on Lake Winnipeg, 
but which now abounds in that region. Though historic 
evidence, then, does not sustain the theory of the con- 
tinental range of the bison, neither does it establish a 
contrary theory, nor invalidate the opinion of authors of 
eminence that it must have been well known to the 
ancient Mexicans, and was in all probability their milch 
and draught animal: Unquestionably one of the first 
white men to meet the animal in its native haunts was 
Cabaca de Vaca, one of the four survivors of the daring 
expedition of Pamphilo de Narvaez in 1528. This ad- 
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venture was subsequently rivalled by the romantic folly 
of Coronado, who set out from New Mexico in 1541 in 
search of the fabulous city of Quivera. The historic 
interest which surrounds these adventures partly re- 
deems them from the cruel disposition and greed which 
underlaid them. The “golden city of Quivera,” like the 
Appalache of Narvaez and De Soto’s El Dorado, was a 
delusion, and Coronado might have perished in his quest 
but for the countless herds which he passed through, 
“seeing nothing,” as his reporter says, “but skies and 
bison for miles together.” 

Mr. Parkman, in his “Pioneers of France,” makes 
mention of a wood-cut of the bison, which appeared in 
the “Singularités” of André Thevet, published in 1558, 
and which was probably the first of its kind. Others, 
again, have attributed the earliest accurate picture to 
Father Hennepin, who, over a century later, gave a 
rough print of the bison in his “New Discovery.” The 
former writer doubtless drew the animal from descrip- 
tion, and the latter from observation; and it is thus a 
question to whom the honour properly belongs. The 
famous and infamous Father, as everybody knows, was 
the first white man to ascend the Upper Mississippi; but 
seven years previously Pére Marquette and the trader 
Joliet had descended it from the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin to the Illinois country, and it is to the latter priest 
that we are indebted for the first graphic description of 
the bison. He represents it as resembling our domestic 
cattle. ‘They are not longer,” he says, “but almost as 
big again, and more corpulent. The head is very large, 
the forehead flat, and a foot and a half broad between 
the horns, which are exactly like our cattle, except that 
they are black and much larger. Under the neck there 
is a kind of large crop hanging down, and in the back a 
pretty high hump. The whole head, the neck and part 
of the shoulders, are covered with a great mane like a 
horse’s, which is at least a foot long, and renders them 
hideous, and, falling over their eyes, prevents them see- 
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ing before them. The rest of the body is covered with a 
coarse, curly hair like the wool of our sheep but much 
stronger and thicker. It falls in summer, and the skin is 
then as soft as velvet. At this time the Indians employ 
the skins to make beautiful robes, which they paint with 
various colours.” 

With the adventure of Marquette and Joliet, the 
animal fairly entered into north-west history, and be- 
came thenceforward an increasingly important element 
in exploration, pioneer settlement and trade. The suc- 


A Buffalo Bull, photographed in the National Park at Banff 


cess of every expedition into the western wilderness 
more or less depended upon it; and from the time that 
the brave and unfortunate La Salle met his death 
through a wretched squabble over some buffalo meat, 
unnumbered tragedies, with whites and savages for 
actors, have attended its chase down to recent days. 
Since Pére Marquette’s narrative was written, the 
animal has been drawn and described so often that every- 
one is familiar with its form. By a common misnomer 
its relationship has been assigned to the buffalo of the 
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old world. ‘The identity of the European and American 
bison has been questioned by Cuvier and other natural- 
ists, but there can be no doubt that they are closely re- 
lated. The former frequents solely certain mountainous 
recesses, whilst the typical western animal, though by no 
means confined to them, is essentially a creature of the 
prairies. Remains of the ancient ure-ox of Europe seem 
to identify it with the American prairie bison; and, this 
being the case, we may infer that existing differences in 
structure are due to altered habitat brought about by 
that great enemy of wild nature, the white man. The 
physical differences consist mainly in the length of mane 
and leg, the American animal being more low-set than 
its Kuropean congener. But these differences are not 
greater than those which mark the animal’s form and 
habit on this continent, if we can speak in the present 
tense of a race which has almost perished. During my 
long residence in the North-West I have had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting many Indians and half-breeds of 
experience and of great repute in their day as plain 
hunters, and thus of pursuing inquiries into questions of 
interest, with regard to the bison on the safe ground of 
their daily contact with and intimate knowledge of its 
habits. Of course observation being a varying faculty, 
opinions did not always agree. Some men saw differ- 
ences and made mental note of characteristics which 
were entirely unnoticed by others. Men, too, who were 
old twenty years ago, and whose memory ran back to 
days when the vast region west of the Mississippi was a 
howling wilderness, had a primitive knowledge not 
possessed by latter-day hunters. In those days the great 
buffalo herds roamed almost unmolested. ‘The Indians 
of course lived upon them, but, with savage conserva- 
tism, severely punished anyone who wantonly butchered 
them. Left thus to follow their own instincts, not driven 
from place to place by merciless persecution, nor inter- 
mingled so as to blend all in indiscriminate hordes, the 
herds possessed a distinctive character, and seemed to 
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have their roughly defined boundaries, like the Indians 
themselves. Even down to recent years the difference 
between the animals in size and general appearance—in 
a word in what may be called breed—was recognizable, 
and of course led to special nomenclature in the various 
Indian tongues. The southern or “Missouri cattle,” as 
they were called by the plain hunters, varied in some 
degree from those of the Saskatchewan. ‘They were 
long-backed and heavy, the full grown cow often dress- 
ing to five hundred pounds and over of clean meat. They 
were frequently seen north of the Missouri, and were 
readily identified by the practised eye of the plain hunter, 
not only by their muddy coats but by differences in form. 
The northern animal, called by the Crees Pusquawoo- 
moostoos, or “the prairie beast,” was shorter in the back 
and was noted for its hardy constitution and fleetness. A 
third animal was known upon the plains as Amiskoo- 
sepe-moostoos, viz.: “the Beaver River” buffalo, for a 
reason I have never heard positively explained. There 
are two Beaver rivers in the North-West—one which 
joins the Assiniboine near Fort Ellice, and the other 
which falls into Lake Isle a la Crosse. The winter 
habitat of this variety of the buffalo in the last century 
may have been on one or other of those streams, and so 
have given a distinctive name to a remarkable breed. 
It was a diminutive animal compared with the ordinary 
prairie bison, and had a closely curled coat, and short, 
sharp horns which were small at the root and curiously 
turned up and bent backwards, not unlike a ram’s, but 
quite unlike the bend of the horns of the ordinary bison. 
These animals were probably numerous at one time, but 
became rare, and were noted as the latest to go north 
in the fall. The thickwood buffalo again—the Sakawoo 
moostoos of the Crees—differs strikingly from all the 
others, though some writers seem to think it the off- 
spring of animals detached by accident from the great 
herds. If so its progenitors must have been isolated 
from their fellows at a remote period. The thickwood 
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buffalo is said to be much larger than the prairie animal, 
to have longer and straighter horns, and a shaggier and 
darker coat, though I do not vouch for these particulars, 
having never seen either the living animal or its robe. Its 
range is now confined to one or two affluents of the Up- 
per Mackenzie, but sixty years ago it was found at Shoal 
Lake, east of Lake Manitoba, and within recent times 
it roamed the forests north of the North Saskatchewan. 
Indeed it would not be astonishing if remains of this 
animal should be found north of the Great Lakes, 
though no traces of its presence there have ever been met 
with so far as I know. But as domestic cattle can sub- 
sist and work, even in winter, upon the browse of the 
spruce or pine, the wood buffalo may have had a much 
wider range in times past than we have any record of. 
Certain it is that the animal has acquired the browsing 
habit; has lost all desire to migrate to the plains, and is 
now to all intents and purposes a moose in its instincts 
and habitat. 

The hue of the bison’s coat seems to be everywhere 
of uniform brown, deepening in some instances into 
black. But freaks in the matter of colour are not un- 
known. I have never heard of a brindled buffalo, but 
now and then animals were killed whose colour was white 
and others whose foreheads were marked with a single 
white star, and others with a patch of white upon the 
belly. These variations seem to point to admixture with 
domestic stock, and heredity is no doubt responsible for 
them, though its effects may be due to a remoter cause. 
The colour of the primitive wild cattle of England is 
white; and the white beavers, minks, muskrats and even 
otters which are occasionally trapped in the North-West 
perhaps illustrate a tendency in nature to revert to ori- 
ginal types. 

The annual migration of the plain buffalo was at one 
time an interesting feature of its life and movement, and 
one upon which the welfare of whole communities large- 
ly depended. The buffalo hunt was the mainstay of the 
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Red River settlement, and of many other remote and 
isolated communities, both in the United States and our 
own territories, down to the era of railway extension and 
development. To such its movements were of the last 
importance, and a failure the source of dismay and suf- 
fering. But the great migration in by-gone years sel- 
dom failed, and was of such a character that few tribes 
or outposts of civilization, from New Mexico to Peace 
River, were long sufferers for want of food. The great 
Texan, Missouri and Saskatchewan herds, when undis- 
turbed, had their migratory range within tolerably well- 
known limits until remorseless pursuit and destruction 
confounded all habitudes and instincts in one general 
fear and indiscriminate flight. ‘The direction of migra- 
tion was not invariably up and down the continent, 
though this was the popular belief. I have heard Hal- 
lett and Gaddy and other noted half-breed leaders of the 
plain hunt in times past, speak of Red River bands 
whose migration was from east to west, and vice versa. 
There were small bands, too, which seemed to roam in 
all directions, and many solitary bulls, driven off from 
the main herds, were scattered here and there, which 
could scarcely be said to migrate at all. But the migra- 
tion of the great Saskatchewan herd was undoubtedly 
from north to south in the spring, and conversely in 
summer and fall. It was possible in the latter season to 
check the animals for a time in their northward march. 
Their senses were very keen, and at that time their 
dread of man seemed to overpower their migratory in- 
stinct. Hence the Indians took great pains in the fall to 
conceal themselves, if they did not wish their onward 
march to be interrupted. But in spring nothing could 
stop the southward progress of the herd. By night as 
well as day it swept onward in living torrents which no 
obstacles could turn from their paths. In crossing the 
two Saskatchewans precipitous banks were often the 
scenes of frightful destruction, the rear hordes pushing 
the vanguard over with irresistible force. Myriads per- 
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ished by falling through the rotten ice, and one old 
traveller mentions having counted 8,000 animals mired 
at a single ford. The spring migration began as soon 
as the thaw set in. The bulls and cows formed into files, 
the cows taking the lead, and all went south, invariably 
following the old paths, multitudes of which are worn 
deep into the prairie soil by centuries of use. It was at 
this season and in the fall that these paths which interest 
strangers so much were formed. No one now-a-days 
takes the pains to trace out these paths for any distance, 
but if one were to do so one would find that they are 
astonishingly direct routes from point to point. As a 
matter of fact they were often made use of by the early 
adventurers. La Salle and his nephew, Moranget, fol- 
lowed them in the fatal wilds of Louisiana in 1687, and 
many a wanderer has since been led by them to water 
and to safety in the bewildering deserts of the south and 
west. When once fairly out on the broad plains the 
buffaloes scattered, the cows keeping to themselves, and 
all fed like domestic cattle. Early in July the rutting 
season began and then a terrific scene of roaring and 
running took place, including innumerable bull fights 
often of the most deadly character. The young bulls 
came off victorious, and often ended the contest by bury- 
ing their horns to the roots in their elder antagonists, 
though sometimes both combatants perished. Of course 
the noise caused by such a tumult and concourse of huge 
animals, often numbering tens of thousands, was stu- 
pendous, and, incredible as the statement may seem, by 
putting the ear to a badger hole, could be distinctly 
heard at a distance of thirty miles. If one will en- 
deavour to pronounce the monosyllable him-m-m-m with 
closed lips and without break, one will have a good idea 
of the continuous sound of a great buffalo herd conveyed 
by the earth as through a telephone wire. After the 
fighting ended intercourse began, and invariably tock 
place in the act of running; preceded, however, by a fact 
in natural history so singular that were there not ample 
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testimony to its truth, I should hesitate to set it down. 
The young and victorious bulls selected the old cows, 
whilst the young cows became the property of the old 
bulls. To this curious custom may be traced, of course, 
the singular features of the buffalo dance which was per- 
formed by all plain Indians just before or during the 
animals’ rutting season. This dance, though to all seem- 
ing a sensual orgy, was in reality a serious ceremony 
akin to the Andacwandet, or sickness-cure of the Hur- 
ons, though not as gross. Both sexes joined in it, the 
males wearing masks made of the head of the buffalo 
with horns attached, and imitating throughout the dance 
the antics of the animal with remarkable fidelity. At its 
close the young warriors took the elderly women, and 
the old warriors the maids, and, leading them to the door 
of their respective lodges, there left them. It would 
appear that individual attachments occasionally arose 
between the male and female buffalo; not commonly 
indeed, for intercourse, subject to the curious custom 
referred to, was with them as with domestic cattle. But 
I am satisfied that, if not pairing, something remarkably 
like it occasionally took place. In general, when attack- 
ed by hunters, the herd ran in a compact body, the cows 
in the centre and the bulls around them. In the scurry 
and mélée, the shooting of cows, which were the animals 
generally singled out for slaughter, drew no attention 
from the bulls—all swept on and left them. But in- 
stances have been known of a cow falling, and of a bull 
remaining at her side, not through accident, but evi- 
dently from feeling. He would stay by her, lick her, try 
to lift her up with his horns, and fiercely charge anyone 
who ventured to approach, long after the chase was over. 
It is difficult to explain such a scene upon any other 
grounds than that of personal affection—a sexual altru- 
ism which would not be surprising if it were not in op- 
position to natural habit. On the broad plains, when 
feeding and desiring to drink, the whole band, as if 
seized by a common impulse, would gallop off in loose 
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order, and seek water at the same time. When not 
grazing the favourite occupation of the animals was 
wallowing, a curious summer custom (for the bison did 
not wallow in winter) and which, from its frequency, 
seemed to have something of the nature of a sport, as 
well as a sanitary purpose. There are many great 
prairies on the Saskatchewan where these wallows liter- 
ally touch each other in all directions. Thousands of 
animals engaged in the exercise at the same time, and 
seen at a distance, the dust raised by their writhing look- 
ed like pillars of smoke arising from innumerable fires. 
These wallows are sometimes confounded by new- 
comers with the tétes des femmes, as they are called, or 
rough depressions and hummocks caused by fire pene- 
trating and interlacing in the sod. Another kind of 
depression has been a still greater puzzle, not only to the 
chance traveller, but to the geologist. I refer to those 
circular hollows wrought deeply in the prairies, each of 
which has a solitary boulder generally in its centre. 
These excavations were undoubtedly the work of the 
bison, and in fact might be called its “‘tool-chests.” Up 
to its fourth year the animal did not frequent them, but 
after that age it began to polish and sharpen its horns, 
and used the big boulders literally as whetstones. The 
soil constantly scraped by the shuffling of countless hoofs 
around these stones, was caught up and swept off by the 
wind, and thus in time these great depressions were 
formed in the prairie which without a knowledge of one 
of the most curious habits of the bison would be a stand- 
ing mystery. 

As summer advanced the Saskatchewan herds moved 
north, and as winter came on left the prairie. The cows 
seemed to be the hardiest, and often fed in the open until 
intense cold set in, when they, too, sought the shelter of 
the woods. It is generally supposed that in winter they 
scraped away the snow with their hoofs to get at the 
grass, like the Indian pony; but this was not the case. 
If the snow was crusted, or hard packed, they used their 
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fore feet to break it down, and then with their noses 
cleared away the snow. When loose it was invariably 
shoved aside in this manner; and hence the animal’s head, 
up to the eyes, was often quite shorn of hair before 
spring. Domestic cattle have the same habit, and stray- 
ed animals have been known to winter in the deep snow 
region of the North Saskatchewan, and turn up in ex- 
cellent order in the spring. Hardened by a strain of 
buffalo blood I believe they would easily carry them- 
selves over the winter in that luxuriant grass country. 
It is quite unlikely that the plain Indians ever tried to 
reclaim the buffalo as they did the Spanish horse, when 
it became a wild animal. The latter exactly suited their 
needs, and enabled them to run down their prey, instead 
of capturing it by cunning, with the added and glorious 
excitement of the chase. The taming of the buffalo was 
unnecessary to them as a source of food in regions which 
abounded with it naturally, and before the introduction 
of the horse their simple effects were easily transported 
by dogs. If milk was required, a cow was sometimes 
killed, and the fluid taken from the udder. It was very 
nutritious, but not so rich as the milk of the hind, or 
female red deer, which is almost a pure cream, and is 
sometimes taken by the Indians in the same way. While 
touching on this point one can scarcely pass over the 
references in old books to “The White Indians,” as they 
were called, a nation indefinitely placed by writers in 
the last century at some point on the Mississippi or the 
Missouri. 

In the “Concise Account of North America,” pub- 
lished by Major Rogers, in 1765, it is said: “These In- 
dians live in large towns and have commodious houses; 
they raise corn, tame the wild cows, and use both their 
milk and flesh.” 'This is plainly a reference to the Man- 
dans, a singular race which was almost exterminated 
by small-pox some fifty years ago, and which is probably 
now extinct. ‘They were of a fairer complexion than the 
surrounding nations, from whom they differed greatly 
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in manners and customs; and it was a common conjec- 
ture, at one time, that they were descendants of the im- 
migrants who left Wales, and sailed westward with 
Madoc in the twelfth century, and were never heard of 
afterwards. The Mandans made pottery, and built 
boats which closely resembled the Welsh coracle. These 
are well-known facts, and the statements quoted from 
Rogers are also true, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
taming of the buffalo, which cannot be vouched for. 
Maize is called by the North-West half-breeds ‘“Man- 
dan corn” to this day. It was largely cultivated by this 
remarkable race, who built villages of large timber 
houses, partly excavated in the ground, wherein num- 
bers of families lived, and in which they stabled their 
horses in emergencies, feeding them on the bark of cot- 
ton wood saplings, which they cut in lengths and used as 
fuel. Another hazardous conjecture has sometimes been 
made, that the Mandans were the degenerate remnants 
of the mound-builders, whose vast earthworks indicate 
an organized social condition, and could scarcely have 
been constructed without draught animals. More ad- 
vanced intelligence, indeed a high degree of civilization 
must have existed, perhaps contemporarily with the 
mound-builders in ancient Mexico and Central America; 
and it is difficult to believe that such stupendous archi- 
tecture as that of Mitla or Palenque was the result of 
man’s unaided effort. 

In the presence of such facts there is no absurdity in 
the supposition that the bison was once a tame animal, 
and no violation of probability in Bryant’s vision of the 
mound-builders as a “disciplined and populous race.” 
When the Greek was hewing the Pentelicus and rearing 
the Parthenon, it is not improbable that the mound- 
builders of the Ohio were “heaping with long toil the 
earth,” 


“* When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his manéd shoulder to the yoke.” 
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The bison seems to have been free from the ordinary 
diseases of domestic cattle. Untrammelled life and 
wholesome food no doubt kept it in good condition. Yet 
it was subject to a complaint peculiar to itself, a kind 
of itch or mange, called by the plain Indians Omikewin. 
This disease was confined to the bulls, and appeared on 
them after the rutting season. But it had its analogue 
in great epidemics which, at long intervals, raged upon 
the plains, and destroyed thousands of buffaloes of all 
ages and both sexes. An animal afflicted with this 
disease presented a sorry spectacle. The coat became 
loose and fell off in large tufts, leaving the exposed skin 
scabbed and loathsome with sores. It was contagious, 
too, and careless hunters, by using saddle-cloths cut 
from diseased hides, often communicated it to their 
ponies. The contagion, which spread, and did such mis- 
chief to horses, all over the territories some twelve years 
ago, was believed at the time to have originated in this 
way. Like wild creatures generally, the bison was free 
from deformities. I have often been told, however, that 
androgynous animals were not infrequently killed in the 
chase, an assertion which is stoutly maintained by old 
plain-hunters who profess to have seen them. Others 
think the so-called hermaphrodites were simply animals 
which when calves had been emasculated by wolves, or, 
as was sometimes the case, by hunters in rude sport. 
These beasts, whatever they were, grew to an enormous 
size, and were called by the English and French half- 
breeds, “The Burdash,” a name which is probably Nor- 
man French, for it is not Indian. If I am not mistaken 
the word Bredache in the patois of the French Canadian 
peasant designates an animal of both genders. Its Cree 
name was Aya-quayu, meaning “of neither sex.” Such 
an animal, with its colossal frame, its vast front, and 
spreading horns was a striking object in a great herd, 
and, when killed in season, yielded what was known as 
the “beaver robe.” This robe was greatly prized for its 
immense size and glossy, silk-like coat, and sold. twenty 
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years ago, for ten times the price of the best robe of com- 
merce. 


Reference was made at the beginning of this article 
to the abundance of buffaloes within recent times. Ac- 
cording to the Hon. H. H. Sibley, of Minnesota, the 
last animals ever seen east of the Mississippi were killed 
by the Sioux at Trempe a |’Eau, in upper Wisconsin, in 
1832. For many years afterwards they were still very 
numerous on the great western and north-western plains. 
In 1868 the late James McKay, the well-known Red 
River half-breed trader and hunter, told me that some 
ten years before he had travelled with ponies for twenty 
days through a continuous herd, and on all sides, as far 
as he could see, the prairies were black with animals. It 
was not in fact until the construction of the first Pacific 
railway that a serious inroad was made upon their num- 
bers. Indeed, as Dr. Carver very truly says, “As the 
Indians hunted them the race would probably have 
lasted for ever.” But the building of that railway, and 
the subsequent extension of the Northern Pacific line, 
rang the knell of the buffalo. Immense numbers, it is 
true, had been annually slaughtered in the great plain 
hunt of the Red River half-breeds; a system which was 
organized early in this century, and continued in full 
force down to about 1869, after which it began to lan- 
guish. Many of the hunters formed small settlements in 
the interior, and instead of returning to Red River, sold 
their robes, etc., to traders on the spot. In its palmy 
days the plain hunt annually attracted nearly half the 
population of Red River. Fully four thousand people, 
including men, women and children, and a thousand 
carts, went off in early summer to the plains, and when 
the great herds were reached, and the “runs” took place, 
as many as two thousand animals were often killed in a 
single day. No doubt this involved great waste; but 
food and leather were the objects of the plain hunters, 
as well as robes, and, hence, their destruction bore but 
a small proportion to the immense slaughter, in recent 
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years, by the American pot-and-hide hunters. ‘These 
men, in order to gratify the cravings of wealthy citizens 
for tongues and humps, were formed into large parties, 
with lavish outfits supplied by eastern firms, and. being 
within easy reach of the great herds by rail the work of 
extermination speedily began. In due time the pot- 
hunting gave way to hide-hunting, which was found to 
be more profitable, and then the havoc became truly 
stupendous. The hunters’ weapons were of the best, and 
their method so systematic, that the very skinning was 
done by horse-power. The dead bison was fastened to a 
stake and the necessary incisions made, after which a 
span of horses was hitched to the hide, and off it came. 
The hides were shipped to the nearest railway points in 
waggons, and the carcasses were left to rot upon the 
ground. In this way it is estimated that in three years 
nearly six million animals were destroyed. “But no one,” 
says Dr. Carver (who is responsible for the foregoing 
statements), “will ever know what immense numbers 
were killed by these hide-hunters.” ‘At the close,” he 
says, “of one winter a man could go along the banks of 
Frenchman River for fifty miles by simply jumping 
from one carcass to another. Considering facts of this 
kind it is not surprising that some small tame herds and 
a few old circus animals represent the great herds which 
less than a quarter of a century ago blackened miles of 
prairie as a thunder cloud darkens the sky.” 

In bygone days the Red River plain-hunt often led 
into the very heart of the Dahcotah country, and fre- 
quent conflicts took place in consequence between the 
half-breeds and the Sioux, in which the latter were often 
the gainers. Some fifty years ago the English half- 
breeds, headed by the celebrated William Gaddy, were 
suddenly attacked on Goose River in Dahcotah by some 
two thousand mounted Sioux. The half-breeds had en- 
camped, and their horses were nearly all at large on the 
prairie. In this raid by dexterous tactics the Sioux con- 
trived to band up the plain-hunter’s horses before their 
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eyes, and after a short skirmish made off with three hun- 
dred choice buffalo runners, a blow from which the Eng- 
lish half-breeds did not recover for years. Good runners 
were valued very highly in those days, and fetched as 
much as £60 and even £80 sterling each. 


But any extended reference to the oft-described Red 
River plain-hunt, its organization, rules and methods, 
does not enter into the scope of this article, in which I 
seek to place on record facts less generally known, and 
features and incidents which are illustrative rather than 
striking in themselves. The oddest feature of the plain- 
hunt was the variety of weapons it called into play; and 
its most interesting incidents the presence of mind and 
quickness of perception exhibited by the hunters in em- 
ergencies. The most antiquated fire-arms, mended and 
re-mended for generations by the ingenious Indians, or 
Metis, until all identity with the originals was complete- 
ly lost, figured in the scene in company in latter days 
with ancient pistols and modern revolvers, the Sharp, 
the Ballard and the Henry repeater. The lance, which 
was simply a scalping knife warped with sinew to the 
end of a pole, or the knife alone, was used at close quar- 
ters. But the favourite weapon, particularly of the 
plain Indian, was the bow and arrow. It did not drive 
the animals frantic like firearms, and was even more 
deadly and much safer. The bow was about four feet 
and a quarter long and was made of the osage orange 
in the south, but of the choke-cherry in the north, a wood 
which is as tough as English yew. It was wound along 
its entire length with sinew, and strung with the same, 
and when drawn by a strong man, has been known to 
drive the arrow clean through a buffalo and into another. 
The arrow was half the length of the bow, and was made 
from the saskatoon, or poire, a tall shrub which sends up 
straight and elastic shoots very suitable for the purpose, 
and which bears a purple berry once greatly used in 
making pemmican. : 

The Sioux arrow was triple-plumed for six inches up 
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from the notch. The arrow head was a piece of hoop- 
iron like an elongated V, very sharp in point and edge, 
and warped to the shaft with sinew and Indian glue, 
made by boiling the sinew down. Three irregular 
grooves ran along the shaft from feather to head, each 
in line with a plume, to give rotary motion probably, to 
the shaft in flight, or as some think, to give outlet to 
blood, though this seems absurd to one who examines 
the grooves with any care. The quiver and bow-case 
were made either of buffalo leather or deer skin elabor- 
ately ornamented with quill or bead-work, or of dog- 
skin dressed with the hair out, and both cases were con- 
nected by a sling-strap ornamented, if possible, with 
otter fur, which was greatly valued by the plain Indians. 
When hunting the buffalo, aim was generally taken be- 
hind the shoulder or behind the ribs, where the arrow- 
head by the heaving of the animal’s flanks soon cut to a 
vital part, if it did not penetrate it at the first, and 
brought it to the ground. The bow and arrow is still in 
use, and few things more surprised the eastern volun- 
teers in the rebellion of ’85 than to find a weapon em- 
ployed against them which probably had hitherto been 
associated in their minds with Crecy or Robin-Hood. 
Great nerve and readiness were frequently called for 
on the part of the buffalo hunter, and serious accidents 
often occurred in the chase. I have listened to many 
camp-fire stories in the North-West more sensational 
than the following; yet the two or three which I give, 
though not very startling, are authentic, and the inci- 
dents may be taken as typical of situations which called 
for coolness and resource. In 1847 Atchamaganis, or 
“The Trader,” left Fort Carlton for the Sandy Knolls 
to procure meat. He came to buffalo, and after a run 
drove an arrow into a huge bull. In the act of stooping 
to draw it out the animal suddenly turned, and The 
Trader’s horse swerved, and threw him clean upon the 
bull’s head, where probably he would have been gored 
to death but for the lucky chance of one of its horns 
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passing under his belt. This prevented tossing, and 
there “The Trader” hung, whilst the terrified bull made 
off at full speed. The situation was enough to shatter 
ordinary nerves, but The Trader took things coolly, and 
gathering himself together in such a way as to get a pur- 
chase, severed his connection with the horn either by the 
breaking or the loosening of the belt, and so fell to the 
ground, whilst the bull, too frightened to reflect on 
things, sped on, and left The Trader unhurt. Pruden, 
another hunter, after a sharp run, got his horse in line 
with, but slightly to the rear, of a swift buffalo cow, 
which stumbled whilst he was in the act of drawing the 
bow, and feil directly across his path. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation he urged his horse to the leap, and, 
springing clean over the prostrate cow, turned and trans- 
fixed her with an arrow. Owing to the peculiar bend 
of the buffalo’s horns it was unable to toss a man who 
lay flat on the ground, and many hunters have saved 
their lives by a knowledge of this fact, and by acting 
upon their knowledge on the instant. Massam, an In- 
dian, was thrown in front of a bull by his horse stum- 
bling in a badger hole. In this fall he was caught by the 
bull and tossed twice, and severely ript in the leg. The 
third time the bull missed him, whereupon he fell to the 
ground, and lay still, though suffering dreadful agony. 
It was not the bison’s custom to trample his foe. It 
would get astride of him, and nose him, and paw up 
earth upon him, with its fore feet; all of which this parti- 
cular bull did to Massam, and then, having exhausted 
its rage, left him. Gardapui, another practised hunter, 
some twelve years ago was thrown in the snow, and en- 
dured for hours the baffled rage of a bull until some 
fellow-hunters came up and relieved him. These occur- 
rences show what men could do in emergencies; but, of 
course, the buffalo had also its triumphs, and frequently 
made away with its pursuer. A bull was once killed 
which had a human pelvis stuck fast on one of its horns 
—a strange laurel won in some solitary struggle. The 
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bison, when disturbed, does not rise with the lumbering 
slowness of the domestic ox, but has the faculty of 
springing on all fours at once. There is also, some- 
times, something very like shamming in its conduct, 
when brought to ground by a shot and apparently dead. 
In this condition it has been known to lie perfectly still 
until the hunter came close up to it, and then spring 
upon him, and impale him in an instant. 

Very dangerous at times were certain sulky old 
bulls, which having been driven off from their herd 
nourished, like some human beings, a hatred of every- 
thing living. Genereux, an old Hudson’s Bay man, in 
passing with a dog-train betwixt two thickets of timber, 
was suddenly pounced upon by one of these morose 
animals, which tossed dogs, sled and all into the air, and 
made a wreck of the outfit. Another, maddened by 
the persecution of some Indian dogs, charged a large 
train of carts numbering scores which was on its way 
from Battle River to Fort Carlton, loaded with pem- 
mican and dried meat. The infuriated brute rushed 
among the oxen and ponies, smashed collars and shafts 
and injured almost every cart before the astonished 
freighters could collect their senses, and shoot it. 

But the buffaloes never were so dangerous to man 
as their pursuers ever have been to each other. The 
history of the North-West plain Indians down to the 
time of the transfer of the territories was simply a his- 
tory of raids and reprisals begot of the horse stealing 
which was begot of the chase. This does not closely 
concern my subject, but it may be fittingly recorded 
here that the last of the purely Indian fights in the terri- 
tories took place between the Blackfeet and the Crees, 
twenty years ago, on the plains southwest of Batoche, 
on the South Saskatchewan. The lives lost in the fight 
were few, but the lives lost in consequence of it were 
many, and the struggle might almost be called the 
Saskatchewan bison’s avenger. The dancing over a 
Blackfoot scalp taken in that fight, and which was in- 
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fected with the virus of small-pox, spread that fatal 


disease all over the North Saskatchewan, and decimated 
the Cree race. 


As the bison has practically passed away, so the 
economic uses to which it was put by the natives and 
early immigrants in the North-West have passed away 
with it. Most writers have made note of one or other of 
these economies and doubtless all of them have been de- 
scribed. But it is none the less in place to bring them 
together in a paper like this, since they are closely 
related to my main subject. As a food the flesh of the 
buffalo was inferior to domestic beef in nutritive quali- 
ties; but if less satiating it was much more digestible. 
The tongue, hump, back fat and marrow bones were 
the choicest parts of the animal. The tongues, taken in 
winter and cured in spring, were beyond all comparison 
delicious; much more delicate, indeed, than the domestic, 
or even the reindeer tongue, and not so cloying. To 
cure them they were steeped in cold, then in tepid water. 
Six quarts of common salt, with some saltpetre added, 
were rubbed by hand into a hundred fresh tongues, after 
which they were put into a vessel, weighted down with 
stones, and allowed to soak in the brine, thus formed, 
for fifteen days. They were then taken out and strung 
up in pairs upon poles in the ordinary lodge or cabin, 
and when dry-smoked were fit for use or export. For 
the latter purpose they were generally cured at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, and as many as four 
thousand were thus treated at Carlton in a single year. 

The boss or hump, a curious protuberance upon the 
shoulders of the buffalo, had a separate set of ribs, in- 
osculating with the spine, and consisted of alternate 
layers of exquisitely tender fat and lean meat. It was 
the most highly prized part of the animal, and in one of 
average size weighed about thirty lbs. The “back fat,” 
which was rich, but less delicate, lay immediately be- 
neath the hide, and ran along and over the back-bone. 
It was about two inches thick, but thinned towards the 
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rump, and weighed about fifteen Ibs. in an animal in 
good condition. Back-fat was very abundant in the 
buffalo, but is not found to any extent in the domestic 
ox. Marrow-fat was the plain Indian’s butter, and 
surpassed it in richness if not in flavour. It was pre- 
pared by breaking all the bones, and boiling them in 
water till all their oil was extracted. This was skimmed 
off, boiled again and clarified, and then poured into 
buffalo bladders, where it hardened into a rich golden 
mass which looked exactly like well-made butter. 

Dried meat was a staple food in the North-West, 
and was made from thighs and shoulders sliced circu- 
larly into large sheets, and dried on stages over slow 
fires, or in warm, clear weather, in the sun. It was then 
made up into bales and would not spoil unless exposed 
to the rain. Though a highly nourishing food it never 
seemed to satiate. In travelling it was actually munched 
between meals through sheer habit, akin to the gum 
chewing of the Americans. <A story is told of a French 
half-breed guide who astonished a stranger by his per- 
formances in this way, and who, being asked by his 
amazed companion why he never ceased eating dried 
meat, replied: “Ah, Monsieur! c’est pour passer le 
temps!”’ (it is for pastime). 

From the dried meat and tallow of the buffalo the 
famous pemmican was made, at once the most portable 
and sustaining of foods. Pemmican was the device of 
the plain Indians, and has been made by them from time 
immemorial. It is first mentioned in the narrative of 
Coronado’s New Mexican expedition of 1541, and the 
last bag of it was probably eaten on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan in 1882. I mean, of course, the buffalo 
pemmican, for it has been made occasionally since by 
the half-breeds from domestic beef. A sack or “toreau” 
of pemmican, as it was called, consisted of nearly equal 
quantities of tallow and dried meat, the latter being 
pounded on bull hides with stone hammers, axe heads 
or flails. From the siftings of the dried meat the “fine 
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pemmican” was made in which marrow-fat was used 
instead of tallow; and the “berry” pemmican, the most 
highly valued of all, consisted of these two and a due 
proportion of saskatoon berries, or of choke-cherries, 
if the other could not be had. The single toreau weighed 
about 100 Ibs., a double sack being over twice that 
weight. In making it the pounded meat and fat were 
constantly stirred in a bull-hide trough till they “set,” 
and the mixture was then run into bags made of buffalo 
hide, sewed with sinew, with the hair side out, and 
pounded down with a mallet till they were full and 
compact. The ends were then sewed up, and a sack of 
this food, when properly made and stored in a dry place, 
would keep for years. Its value as compared with fresh 
meat was in the ratio of four to one, eight pounds of the 
latter being the customary daily ration, which was all 
eaten, whilst two pounds of pemmican were sufticient. 

The buffalo robe of commerce was probably looked 
upon by the outer world as the animal’s final cause; but 
in the North-West the robe was of secondary import- 
ance. The leather, the raw hide and sinews were of the 
highest value to all classes of the people, and were such 
conveniences that even now they are greatly missed hy 
all who have been accustomed to their use. The robe 
was not so much a necessity as the source of the plain 
Indian’s or the plain hunter’s luxuries—his trinkets, his 
finery, his sugar, tobacco and rum—though the latter 
was generally kept by the post trader to extort provi- 
sions from him, when they happened to be scarce. 

The buffalo’s coat was in the best condition in mid- 
winter. In spring the hair lost its beautiful gloss, and 
became loose. The preparation of robes for export and 
of buffalo leather prepared like the moose-skin, for 
home use, was the Indian women’s most laborious work; 
and when one thinks of the enormous quantity of both 
which came from their hands, one is lost in wonder at 
such slavish and untiring labour. In making the robe 
the hide was first fleshed with a peculiar bone, notche< 
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like a comb, and then stretched on a frame to dry, after 
which it was wetted and again reduced with a scraper 
to the proper thickness. At this stage it was frequently 
split down the back, though this reduced the value of 
the robe, and then thoroughly dried over the lodge fires. 
It was now greased and allowed to hang for several days 
when it was again wetted on the flesh side until quite 
soft, after which the brain and liver of the buffalo, mixed 
in a paste, were vigorously rubbed into the hide, which 
was again dried. The final process was the most labor- 
ious of all. A stout pole was planted in the lodge and a 
cord of sinew twisted like a bow-string attached to its 
top and bottom, yet loosely, so as to admit the hide, fold 
after fold of which was then, for a long period, hauled 
back and forth against the rough string until the whole 
inner pelt was thoroughly softened. When this process 
was completed the hide became a marketable robe. A 
fluffy or wool-like surface was given to the pelt after- 
wards, by rubbing it with a boss-bone or rough stone; 
and such robes, prepared by the Indians for their own 
use, were frequently adorned with pictures painted in 
bright colours, and not without spirit. 

The leather, though sometimes exported, was gen- 
erally reserved for home use, and contributed largely to 
domestic comfort. Out of it the plain Indian made his 
moccasins and other articles of clothing, his saddles, and 
above all his portable and comfortable lodge, for com- 
fortable it was in winter, with its lining and carpeting of 
soft buffalo robes, and its bright fire, round which the 
legends of the tribe were handed down to the youngsters 
in the long winter nights. Indeed the buffalo skin lodge 
was in general use twenty years ago even in the settle- 
ments, and was often preferred in summer to the house. 
The same style of lodge is still in use in the North-West; 
but it is now made of calico instead of leather. On the 
plains, the buffalo dung, called “buffalo chips” by the 
hunters, furnished, in summer, the Indian and plain- 
hunter’s fuel, and its sinews, which lay immediately 
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under the back-fat, along the spine from the sirloin for- 
ward, supplied tough and durable thread and glue. 
The last, but not the least, important product of the 
buffalo was shaganappi, or as it was often called ““North- 
West Iron.” The word in common use is a corruption 
of the Cree compound pesaganappi (“shred in a cir- 
cle”), and the common sort was simply a long strip cut 
concentrically from the hide of an old bull. But the 
twisted lines, which were used for bridle lines, tethers, 
etc., were taken from the rump of the animal, where the 
hide was uniform in thickness. These lines, like the 
others, were cut from the hide in continuous concentric 
rings, which were afterwards greased and exposed to the 
sun, pounded to suppleness with a mallet, or better still, 
chewed, and then braided. They were exceedingly 
strong and durable. Shaganappi was in fact, until re- 
cently, an invaluable and omnipresent article in the 
North-West. It was much stronger and more durable 
than the cordage made from domestic hide, and was 
largely employed in making cart and double harness for 
cattle. For lashing there was nothing equal to it. First 
wetted, and then warped around a broken wheel, or 
shaft, it contracted in drying, to a grip as firm as iron; 
and indeed, as has been said, this is the name it often 
went by. 

Such were the principal benefits which the buffalo 
conferred upon the Indians, half-breeds and old settlers 
of the North-West, and which covered most of their 
primary needs. It seems but yesterday when they were 
in the full enjoyment of them; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that a generation “to the manner born” should 
look back with regret to the past and heave many a sigh 
at thought of its primitive happiness and abundance. 
So strong is this feeling that I verily believe if to-day 
such a miracle could happen as the sudden appearance 
of an immense bison herd between the two Saskatche- 
wans the reaper would be left in the swath, and the 
ripened grain would cry in vain for harvesters. 
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In this paper, which has grown to greater length 
than I intended, there is not space to describe the known 
attempts which have been made since European settle- 
ment began on the continent to domesticate the buffalo, 
and to cross it with domestic cattle. Various mention 1s 
made of such efforts in the last century, but necessity 
did not compel the early colonizers to subdue the animal 
to their use, and hence the experiment was never seri- 
ously tried upon a large scale. It has certainly been 
broken to harness, and I remember that a buffalo at 
Edmonton was spoken of twenty-two years ago as a 
trained animal. But the strong argument in favour of 
preserving the buffalo does not lie in this direction, but 
in its possible value in cross-breeding. There are en- 
ormous districts in the high latitudes of the North-West 
which will yet be of great productive value if a hybrid 
animal can be developed hardy enough to endure the 
winter. It is therefore of importance that an effort 
should be made to preserve the animal in order that the 
question may be settled by systematic experiment. This 
has been tried to a limited extent by private enterprise, 
as for example at Stony Mountain and Silver Heights 
in Manitoba, and at Prince Albert on the Saskatche- 
wan. But the recent dispersion of the Stony Mountain 
herd proves that such experiments should be the care of 
the government, and be given a much wider application 
than has yet been attempted. Doubts used to be ex- 
pressed whether the buffalo would cross with domestic 
cattle, and even General Marcy, a man of large experi- 
ence on the American frontier, was firmly of opinion 
that they would not. He based his opinion upon the 
statement of a trader among the Chickasaws who herded 
forty buffaloes with domestic cattle, yet never knew 
them to cross. 


Be this as it may, we know that in the North-West 
the animals cross freely, and their offspring have been 
seen by hundreds of people in Manitoba and on the Sas- 
katchewan. The fact of successful cross-breeding, and 
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of the fertility of the three-quarter crossed cow, is now 
beyond dispute, and it only remains to determine the 
best method of preserving the buffalo itself from extinc- 
tion, for without this the hybrid strain would ultimately 
die out. The first point to settle, with a view to experi- 
ment, is locality, which of course should be both safe and 
suitable. The prairie instantly suggests itself, since the 
bison is a prairie animal; and if the experiment could be 
safely carried out there, it would undoubtedly be the 
best locality. But on the prairie it would be difficult to 
prevent the animal from roaming, and so becoming the 
prey of the pot-hunter, as was the case with the estrays 
from Stony Mountain. As settlements multiplied 
around them they would prove troublesome to farmers, 
who, being quite satisfied with their “short horns,” and 
caring nothing for high latitude stock raising, would 
probably show them but scant courtesy. We must look 
farther west. The foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, 
and even beyond them, were favourite ranges of the 
buffalo in times past, and, in view of this, western 
Alberta is perhaps a more promising place for the ex- 
periment than any other. If the animals were confined 
they would probably become sterile, and the experiment 
fail, but if a special national park were set aside for the 
purpose they might be protected, and yet enjoy com- 
parative freedom, and thus have a chance of survival. 
If the experiment upon fair trial proved successful it 
would then be taken up elsewhere, and would lead to 
important results. In the meantime an effort might be 
made to introduce the bison in other regions. Ina great 
grazing country, with vast vacant areas like West Aus- 
tralia, it would probably thrive and multiply, and the 
experiment might easily be tried there. No reasonable 
effort should be spared to rescue an animal from destruc- 
tion which has been of great service on our continent, 
which is intimately associated with its history, and whose 
extinction would be a disgrace to civilized man. 
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Norr.—In treating of the diminutive variety of the prairie 
bison, called by some Amiskoo-sepe-moostoos, and which I 
scarcely think has before been described, I set down what appeared. 
to me to be the most obvious origin of the name. But at the same 
time I should have given another name which the animal bore, 
whose derivation, however fanciful it may appear, has yet its 
strong supporters among native hunters, both Indian and half- 
breed. Not long ago I met with a statement in print that the 
bison never roamed the Pacific slopes. This, of course, is a 
misstatement; and, though I did not say so in my article, I am yet 
of opinion that the singular variety referred to, called by some 
Amiskoo-sepe-moostoos, or Beaver River buffalo, and by others 
Amiskoo-sip or beaver duck buffalo, was the animal peculiar to 
the regions west of the Rocky Mountains, north of the Columbia 
River. Among others, that fine old Cree chief Attakacoop (Star- 
Blanket) has assured me that many years ago he saw this variety 
of the bison in great abundance beyond the western slopes of the 
mountains. It is not improbable, therefore, that this breed came 
originally from the west, having forced its way over the mountains 
to the plains of the interior, where it retained its marked physical 
characteristics to the last. The term Amiskoo-sip-moostoos, or 
beaver duck buffalo, illustrates the propensity of the Indians 
towards a fanciful nomenclature. Amiskoo-sip is the name given 
by the Crees to a shy little duck of the merganser family, which 
in the North-West is usually found in the neighbourhood of beaver 
dams and in the ponds made by these animals. By a loose 
analogy the Indians applied the term to the diminutive buffalo 
of the prairie. 

When referring to the young buffalo bulls and cows I should 
have mentioned that, unlike domestic cattle, they did not rut 
until their fourth or fifth summer, nature severely punishing the 
bulls for any transgression of her rule in this respect. It was 
after that age that the latter began to sharpen their horns. ‘The 
flat surfaces worn upon the outer bend of all full-grown buffalo 
horns must not be confounded with this sharpening process. 
These surfaces were due to wallow-making, the hole or depression 
in the soil being first formed by a vigorous use of hoof and horn. 
These depressions could not be made in the prairie in the North- 
West in winter, and therefore the animal simply rolled in the 
snow during that season. True wallowing took place in spring, 
when the animal’s coat began to loosen, that is to say towards 
the end of May, and then its wallowing was undoubtedly intended 
to facilitate the process of shedding. Wallowing had the curious 
effect of not only matting, but of actually felting, the coat, so 
that it fell off in large thick sheets, which looked exactly like 
pieces of brown blanket. When lifted from the buffalo’s sides by 
the wind these flaps gave the animal a most grotesque appearance, 
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and, when dropt, were made use of by the Indians for comfort- 
ables, caps, and even saddle-cloths. This fact no doubt gave rise 
to Morton’s statement in his ““New English Canaan,” published 
in 1637, that the Indians manufactured the buffalo’s wool into 
cloth. In my article I omitted referring to several oft-described 
methods employed by the Indians in the capture of the buffalo, 
amongst others the “pound.” Calves, cows and bulls were 
indiscriminately butchered when caught in this way, a fact which 
seems to conflict with the statement that the Indian hunter 
received severe punishment for wanton slaughter. The explana- 
tion is that the killing of every empounded beast was due to a 
deeply rooted superstition. It was believed that if a single 
animal escaped there would be an end of pound-making. A like 
superstition seems to prevent the Indians in the North-West from 
bringing in a moose or red deer head with the neck-skin attached. 
It is difficult to induce even christianized Indians todo so. Pound- 
making, too, was intended to supply the helpless and needy in a 
great camp with the necessaries of life. For obvious reasons it 
has entirely ceased among our Indians; but it is still an Asiatic 
custom, and is made use of to this day in the sultanry of Pahang, 
in the capture of the gaur, or East Indian bison. 
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PREFACE 


Tue literature descriptive of Northern Canada, from 
the days of Hearne and Mackenzie to those of Tyrrell 
and Hanbury, is by no means scanty. A copious biblio- 
graphy might be compiled of the records of its explora- 
tion with a view to trade, science, or sport, particularly 
in recent years; whilst the accounts of the search for Sir 
John Franklin furnish no inconsiderable portion of such 
productions in the past. These books are more or less 
available in our Public Libraries, and, at any rate, do 
not enter into consideration here. Such records, how- 
ever, furnished almost our sole knowledge of the North- 
ern Territories until the year 1888, when the first earnest 
effort of the Canadian Parliament was made “to inquire 
into the resources of the great Mackenzie Basin.” 

Through the instrumentality of the late Sir John 
Schultz, then a Senator, a Select Committee of the Sen- 
ate was appointed for that purpose. Sir John had al- 
ways taken a great interest in the question, and was 
Chairman of the Committee which took evidence, oral 
and by letter, from a great many persons who possessed 
more or less knowledge of the regions in question. The 
evidence was voluminous, and the Report, as published 
in the Government Blue Book, shows that section of 
country to be not only possessed of vast areas of arable 
land, but rich in the varied wealth of fisheries, forests 
and mines. 

A treaty with the Indians of the region followed this 
Report in 1899; but, owing to the absence of roads and 
markets, and other essentials of civilized life, not to 
speak of the vast unsettled areas of prairie to the south, 
the incoming, until now that railways are projected, of 
any great body of immigrants was very wisely dis- 
couraged, and this in the interest of the settler himself. 
The following narrative, therefore, has lain in the au- 
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thor’s diary since the year of the expedition it records, 
its publication having been unavoidably delayed. It is 
now given to the public with the assurance that, whilst 
he does not claim freedom from error, which would be 
absurd, he took pains with it on the spot, and can vouch, 
at all events, for its general accuracy. 

The writer, and doubtless some of his readers, can re- 
call the time when to go to “Peace River” seemed 
almost like going to another sphere, where, it was con- 
jectured, life was lived very differently from that of 
civilized man. And, truly, it was to enter into an un- 
familiar state of things; a region in which a primitive 
people, not without faults or depravities, lived on 
Nature’s food, and throve on her unfailing harvest of 
fur. A region in which they often left their beaver, 
silver fox or marten packs—the envy of Fashion—lying 
by the dog-trail, or hanging to some sheltering tree, be- 
cause no one stole, and took their fellow’s word without 
question, because no one lied. A very simple folk in- 
deed, in whose language profanity was unknown, and 
who had no desire to leave their congenital solitudes for 
any other spot on earth: solitudes which so charmed the 
educated minds who brought the white man’s religion, 
or traffic, to their doors, that, like the Lotus-eaters, they, 
too, felt little craving to depart. Yet they were not 
regions of sloth or idleness, but of necessary toil; of the 
laborious chase and the endless activities of aboriginal 
life: the region of a people familiar with its fauna and 
flora—of skilled but unconscious naturalists, who knew 
no science. 

Such was the state of society in that remote land in 
its golden age; before the enterprising “free-trader” 
brought with him the first-fruits of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge; long before the half-crazed gold-hunters rushed 
upon the scene, the “Klondikers” from the saloons and 
music-halls of New York and Chicago, to whom the in- 
credible honesty of the natives, the absence of money, 
and the strange barter in skins (the wyan or aghti of the 
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Indian) seemed like a phantasmagoria—an existence 
utterly removed from “real” life—that ostentatious and 
vulgar world in which they longed to play a part. It 
was this inroad which led to the entrance of the au- 
thority of the Queen—the Kitchi Okemasquay—not so 
much to preserve order, where, without the law, the 
natives had not unwisely governed themselves, as to pre- 
pare them for the incoming world, and to protect them 
from a new aggressor with whom their rude tribunals 
were incompetent to deal. To this end the Expedition 
of 1899 was sent by Government to treat for the trans- 
fer of their territorial rights, to ascertain, as well, the 
numbers and holdings of the few white or other settlers 
who had made a start at farming or stock-raising within 
its borders, and to clear the way for the incoming tide of 
settlement when the time became ripe for its extension 
to the North. This time is rapidly approaching, and 
when it comes the primitive life and methods of travel 
depicted will pass away forever. It is important, there- 
fore, that as many descriptive records as possible, and at 
first-hand, should be preserved. Though the following 
account is but one of many experiences in remote Atha- 
basca, it may claim some special value as a record of the 
Great Treaty by which that vast territory was ceded tc 
the Crown; a territory equal in area to a group of Kuro- 
pean kingdoms or of American states, and whose re- 
sources, as yet comparatively unknown, are arousing 
eager surmise and conjecture in all directions. 

The author has tried to make his narrative not merely 
an official record, but interesting as an itinerary, and to 
impart to it something of the novelty and fervour of his 
own sensations at the time. Notwithstanding its short- 
comings in these respects, it may yet be of service in 
attracting to the remarkable regions described the 
pioneer who is not afraid of toil, or the traveller who 
loves the unprofaned sanctities of Nature. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The important events of A.D. 1857, and the negotiations which led 
to the Transfer of the Hudson’s Bay Territories—Former 
Treaties and the Treaty Commission of 1899. 


THE terms upon which Canada obtained her great 
possessions in the West are generally known, and much 
has been written regarding the tentative steps by which, 
after long years of waiting, she acquired them. The dis- 
tinctively prairie, or southern, portion of the country 
and its outliers, constituting “Prince Rupert’s Land,” 
had been claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company since 
May, 1670, as an absolute freehold. This and the 
North-West Territories, in which, under terminable 
lease from the Crown, the Company exercised, as in 
British Columbia, exclusive rights to trade only, were, 
as the reader knows, transferred to Canada by Imperial 
sanction at the same time. It is not the author’s inten- 
tion, therefore, to cumber his pages with trite or irrele- 
vant matter; yet certain transactions which preceded 
this primordial and greatest treaty of all not unfittingly 
may be set forth, though in the briefest way, as a pardon- 
able introduction to the following record. 

The year 1857 was an eventful one in the annals of 
“The North-West,” the name by which the Territories 
were generally known in Canada.* In that year two 
expeditions were set afoot to explore the country; one mn 


*An important event in Red River was begot of the stirring inci- 
dents of this year, namely, the starting at Fort Garry, in December, 
1859, by two gentlemen from Canada, Messrs. Buckingham and 
Caldwell, of the first newspaper printed in British territory east 
of British Columbia and west of Lake Superior. It was called the 
Nor’-Wester, but, having few advertisements, and only a limited 
circulation, the originators sold out to Dr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Schultz, who, at his own expense, published the paper, almost down 
to the Transfer, as an advocate of Canadian annexation, immigra- 
tion and development. 
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charge of Captain Palliser,* equipped by the Imperial 
Government, and the other, under Professor Hind, at 
the expense of the Government of Canada. An influen- 
tial body of Red River settlers, too, at this time peti- 
tioned the Canadian Parliament to extend to the North- 
West its government and protection; and in the same 
year the late Chief Justice Draper was sent to England 
to challenge the validity of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s charter, and to ‘urge the opening up of the coun- 
try for settlement. But, above all, a committee of the 
British House of Commons took evidence that year 
upon all sorts of questions concerning the North-West, 
and particularly its suitability for settlement, much of 
which was valueless owing to its untruth. Nevertheless, 
the Imperial Committee, after weighing all the evidence, 
reported that the Territories were fit for settlement, and 
that it was desirable that Canada should annex them, 
and hoped that the Government would be enabled to 
bring in a bill to that end at the next session of Parlia- 
ment. Five years later, the Duke of Newcastle, who 
became Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1859, and 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to Canada as official 
adviser in 1860, having in his possession the petition of 
the Red River settlers, as printed by order of the Cana- 
dian Legislature, brought the matter up in a vigorous 
speech in the House of Lords, in which he expressed his 
belief that the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter was 
invalid, though, he added, “it would be a serious blow to 
the rights of property to meddle with a charter two hun- 
dred years old. But it might happen,” he continued, “in 


_ *Strange to say, Captain Palliser reported that he considered a 
line of communication entirely through British territory, connect- 
ing the Eastern Provinces and British Columbia, out of the 
question, as the Astronomical Boundary adopted isolated the 
prairie country from Canada. Professor Hind, on the other hand, 
in the same year, standing on an eminence on the Qu’Appelle, 
beheld in imagination the smoke of the locomotive ascending from 
the train speeding over the prairies on its way through Canada 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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the inevitable course of events, that Parliament would 
be asked to annul even such a charter as this, in order, 
as set forth in the Queen’s Speech, that all obstacles to 
an unbroken chain of loyal settlements, stretching from 
ocean to ocean, should be removed.” British Columbia. 
which had become a Province in 1858, was now urging 
the Imperial Government with might and main to fur- 
nish a waggon-road and telegraph line to connect her, 
not only with the Territories and Canada, but with the 
United Empire. She was met by the stiffest of opposi- 
tion, the opposition of a very old corporation strongly 
entrenched in the governing circles of both parties. But 
the clamour of British Columbia was in the air, and her 
suggestions, hotly opposed by the Company, had been 
brought before the House of Lords by another peer. In 
the discussion which followed, the Duke of Newcastle 
declared that “it seemed monstrous that any body of 
gentlemen should exercise fee-simple rights which pre- 
cluded the future colonization of that territory, as well 
as the opening of lines of communication through it.” 
The Minister’s idea at the time seemed to be to cancel 
the charter, and to concede proprietary rights around 
fur posts only, together with a certain money payment. 
considerably less, it appears, than what was ultimately 
agreed upon. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, alarmed at the outlook 
and the attitude of the Colonial Secretary, offered their 
entire interests and belongings, trade and territorial, to 
the Imperial Government for a million and a half 
pounds sterling, an offer which the Duke was disposed to 
accept, but which was unfortunately declined by Mr. 
Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Duke, who had resigned his office in 1864, died in Octo- 
ber following, and in the meantime a change of a start- 
ling character had come over the time-honoured com- 
pany, which sold out to a new company in 1863, being 
merged into, or rather merging into itself, an organiza- 
tion known as “The Anglo-International Financial As- 
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sociation,” which included several prominent American 
capitalists. The old name was retained, but everything 
else was to be changed. The policy of exclusion was to 
cease, immigration was to be encouraged, and a tele- 
graph line built through the Territories to the Pacific 
coast. The wire for this was actually shipped, and lay 
in Rupert’s Land for years, until made use of by the 
Mackenzie Administration in the building of the Gov- 
ernment telegraph line, which followed the railway 
route defined by Sir Sandford Fleming. The old Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s shares, of a par value of half a 
million pounds sterling, were increased to a million and 
a half under the new adjustment, and were thrown upon 
the market in shares of twenty pounds sterling each. Sir 
Edmund Head, an old ex-Governor of Canada, was 
made Governor of the new company. The Stock Kx- 
change was not altogether favourable, and the remain- 
ing shares were only sold in the Winnipeg land boom of 
1881. 

The alien element in the new company seemed to in- 
spire the politicians of the United States with surpassing 
hopes and ideas. An offer to purchase its territorial 
interests was made in January, 1866, by American capi- 
talists, which was not unfavourably glanced at by the 
directorate. It was capped later on. The corollary of 
the proposal was a bill, actually introduced into the 
United States Congress in July following, and read 
twice, “providing for the admission of the States of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada East and Can- 
ada West, and for the organization of the Territories 
of Selkirk, Saskatchewan and Columbia.” The bill 
provided that “The United States would pay ten mil- 
lions of dollars to the Hudson’s Bay Company in full of 
all claims to territory or jurisdiction in North America, 
whether founded on the Charter of the Company, or any 
treaty, law, or usage.” The grandiosity, to use a mild 
phrase, of such a measure needs no comment. But 
though it seems amusing to the Canadian of to-day, it 
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was by no means a joke forty years ago. As a matter 
of fact, the then almost uninhabited Territories, cut off 
from the centres of Canadian activity by a wilderness 
of over a thousand miles, would have been invaded by 
Fenians and filibusters but for the fact that they were a 
part of the British Empire. An attempt at this was in- 
deed made at a later date. This possibility was after- 
wards formulated, evidently as a threat, by Senator 
Charles Sumner during the “Alabama Claims’  discus- 
sion, in his astonishing memorandum to Secretary Fish. 
“The greatest trouble, if not peril,” he said, “is frosa 
Fenianism, which is excited by the British flag in Can- 
ada. ‘Therefore, ‘the withdrawal of the British flag’ 
cannot be abandoned as a preliminary of such a settle- 
ment as is now proposed. To make the settlement com- 
plete the withdrawal should be from this hemisphere, in- 
cluding provinces and islands.” <A refreshing proposi- 
tion, truly! 

It was the Imperial Government, of course, which 
figured most prominently throughout the “North-West” 
question. But, it may be reasonably asked, what was 
Canada doing, with her deeper interests still, to further 
them in those long years of discussion and delay? With 
the exception of the Hind Expedition, the Draper mis- 
sion, the printing and discussion of the Red River set- 
tlers’ petition and consequent Commission of Inquiry, 
certainly not much was done by Parliament. More was 
done outside than in the House to arouse public interest ; 
for example, the two admirable lectures delivered in 
Montreal in 1858 by the late Lieutenant-Governor 
Morris, followed by the powerful advocacy of the Hon. 
William McDougall and others, aided by the 'Toronto 
Globe, a small portion of the Canadian press, and the 
circulation, limited as it was, of the Red River news- 
paper, the Nor’-W ester, in Ontario. 

An unseen, but adverse, parliamentary influence had 
all along hampered the Cabinet; an influence adverse 
not only to the acquisition of the Territories, but even to 
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closer connection by railway with the Maritime Prov- 
inces.* This sinister influence was only overcome by 
the great Conferences which resulted in the passage of 
the British North America Act in 1867, which contained 
a clause (Article 11, Sec. 146), inserted at the instance 
of Mr. McDougall, providing for the inclusion of 
Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territories upon 
terms to be defined in an address to the Queen, and sub- 
ject to her approval. In pursuance of this clause, Mr. 
McDougall in 1867 introduced into the first Parliament 
of the Dominion a series of eight resolutions, which, 
after much opposition, were at length passed, and were 
followed by the embodying address, drafted by a Special 
Committee of the House, and which was duly trans- 
mitted to the Imperial Government. This was followed 
by the mission of Messrs. Cartier and McDougall to 
London, to treat for the transfer of the Territories, 
which, through the mediation of Lord Granville, was 
finally effected. The date fixed upon for the transfer 
was the first of December, 1869. Unfertunately for 
Lieutenant-Governor McDougall, owing to the out- 
break of armed rebellion at Red River, it was postponed 
without his knowledge, and it was not until the 15th of 
July, 1870, that the whole country finally became a part 
of the Dominion of Canada. With the latter date the 
annals of Prince Rupert’s Land and the North-West 
Territory end, and the history of Western Canada be- 
gins. 

But whilst the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territorial 
rights and those of Great Britain had been at last trans- 
ferred to the Dominion, there remained inextinguished 
the most intrinsic of all, viz., the rights of the Indians 
and their collaterals to their native and traditional soil. 
The adjustment of these rights was assumed by the 
Canadian Parliament in the last but one of the resolu- 
tions introduced by Mr. McDougall, and no time was 


*Vide a series of articles contributed to the Toronto Week, in 
July, 1896, by Mr. Malcolm McLeod, Q.C., of Ottawa, Ont. 
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lost after the transfer in carrying out its terms, “in eon- 
formity with the equitable principles which have uni- 


formly governed the Crown in its dealings with the 
aborigines.”* 


ForMER TREATIES 


Before passing on to my theme, a glance at the 
treaties made in Manitoba and the organized Territories 
may be of interest to the unfamiliar reader. 

The first treaty, in what is now a part of Manitoba, 
was made in pursuance of a purchase of the old District 
of Assiniboia from the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1811 
by Lord Selkirk, who in that year sent out the first batch 
of colonists from the north of Scotland to Red River. 
The Indian title to the land, however, was not conveyed 
by the Crees and Saulteaux until 1817, when Peguis 
and others of their chiefs ceded a portion of their ter- 
ritory for a yearly payment of a quantity of tobacco. 
The ceded tract extended from the mouth of the Red 
River southward to Grand Forks, and, westward, along 
the Assiniboine River to Rat Creek, the depth of the 
‘reserve being the distance at which a white horse could 
be seen on the plains, though this matter is not very 
clear. The British boundary at that time ran south of 
Red Lake, and would still so run but for the indifference 
of bygone Commissioners. This purchase became the 
theatre of Lord Selkirk’s far-seeing scheme of British 
settlement in the North-West, with whose varying for- 
tunes and romantic history the average reader is fam- 
iliar. 

The first Canadian treaties were those effected by Mr. 


*In the foregoing brief sketch, the author, for lack of space, 
omits all reference to the Red River troubles, which preceded the 
actual transfer, as also to the military expedition under Col. 
Wolseley, the threatened recall of which from Prince Arthur’s 
Landing, in July, 1870, was blocked by the bold and vigorous 
action of the Canada First Party in Toronto. 
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Weemys Simpson in 1871, first at Stone Fort, Man., 
covering the old purchase from Peguis and others, and 
a large extent of territory in addition, the stipulated 
terms of payment being afterwards greatly enlarged. 
These treaties are known as Nos. 1 and 2, and were fol- 
lowed by the North-West Angle Treaty, effected by 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris, in 1873, with the Ojib- 
way Saulteaux. In 1874 the Qu’Appelle Treaty, after 
prolonged discussion and inter-tribal jealousy and dis- 
turbance, was concluded by Lieutenant-Governor 
Morris, the Hon. David Laird, then Minister of the 
Interior, and Mr. W. J. Christie, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Treaty No. 5 followed, with the cession of 
100,000 square miles of territory, covering the Lake 
Winnipeg region, etc., after which the Great Treaty 
(No. 6), at Forts Carlton and Pitt, in 1876, covering 
almost all the country drained by the two Saskatche- 
wans, was partly effected by Mr. Morris and his associ- 
ates, the recalcitrants being afterwards induced by Mr. 
Laird to adhere to the treaty, with the exception of the 
notorious Big Bear, the insurgent chief who figured so 
prominently in the Rebellion of 1885. The final treaty, 
or No. 7, made with the Assiniboines and Blackfeet, the 
most powerful and predatory of all our Plain Indians, 
was concluded by Mr. Laird and the late Lieut.-Colonel 
McLeod in 1877. By this last treaty had now been 
ceded the whole country from Lake Winnipeg to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from the international boundary 
to the: District of Athabasca. But there remained in 
native hands still that vast northern anticlinal, which 
differs almost entirely in its superficial features from 
the prairies and plains to the south; and it was this 
region, enormous in extent and rich in economic re- 
sources, which, it was decided by Government, should 
now be placed by treaty at the disposal of the Canadian 
people. To this end it was determined that at Lesser 
Slave Lake the first conference should be held, and the 
initial steps taken towards the cession of the whole west- 
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ern portion of the unceded territory up to the 60th 
parallel of north latitude. 

The more immediate motive for treating with the 
Indians of Athabasca has been already referred to, viz., 
the discovery of gold in the Klondike, and the astonish- 
ing rush of miners and prospectors, in consequence, to 
the Yukon, not only from the Pacific side, but, east of 
the mountains, by way of the Peace and Mackenzie 
rivers. Up to that date, excepting to the fur-traders 
and a few missionaries, settlers, explorers, geologists 
and sportsmen, the Peace River region was practically 
unknown; certainly as little known to the people of 
Ontario, for example, as was the Red River country 
thirty years before. It was thought to be a most diffi- 
cult country to reach—a terra incognita—rude and dati- 
gerous, having no allurements for the average Canadian, 
whose notions about it, if he had any, were limited, as 
usual, to the awe-inspiring legend of “barbarous Indians 
and perpetual frost.” 

There is a lust, however, the unquenchable lust for 
gold, which seems to arouse the dullest from their 
apathy. This is the primwm mobile; from earliest days 
the sensational mover of civilized man, and not unlikely 
to remain so until our old planet capsizes again, and the 
poles become the equator with troglodites for inhabit- 
ants. No barriers seem insurmountable to this ram- 
pant spirit; and, urged by it, the gold-seekers, chiefly 
aliens from the United States, plunged into the wilder- 
ness of Athabasca without hesitation, and without as 
much as “by your leave” to the native. Some of these 
marauders, as was to be expected, exhibited on the way 
a congenital contempt for the Indian’s rights. At vari- 
ous places his horses were killed, his dogs shot, his bear- 
traps broken up. An outcry arose in consequence, 
which inevitably would have led to reprisals and blood- 
shed had not the Government stepped in and forestalled 
further trouble by a prompt recognition of the native’s 
title. Hitherto he had been content with his lot in these 
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remote wildernesses, and well might he be! One of the 
vast river systems of the Continent, perhaps the great- 
est of them all, considering the area drained, teeming 
with fish, and alive with fur and antler, was his home— 
a region which furnished him in abundance with tbe 
means of life, not to speak of such surplus of luxuries 
as was brought to his doors by his old and paternal 
friend, “John Company.” His wants were simple. his 
life healthy, though full of toil, his appetite great—an 
appetite which throve upon what it fed, and gave rise to 
fabulous feats of eating, recalling the exploits of the 
beloved and big-bellied Ben of nursery lore. 

But the spirit of change was brooding even here. The 
moose, the beaver and the bear had for years been de- 
creasing, and other fur-bearing animals were slowly but 
surely lessening with them. The natives, aware of this, 
were now alive, as well, to concurrent changes foreign 
to their experience. Recent events had awakened them 
to a sense of the value the white man was beginning to 
place upon their country as a great storehouse of min- 
eral and other wealth, enlivened otherwise by the sensibie 
decrease of their once unfailing resources. These events 
were, of course, the Government borings for petroleum, 
the formation of parties to prospect, with a view to dc- 
veloping, the minerals of Great Slave Lake, but, above 
all, the inroad of gold-seekers by way of Edmonton. 
The latter was viewed with great mistrust by the In- 
dians, the outrages referred to showing, like straws in 
the wind, the inevitable drift of things had the treaties 
been delayed. For, as a matter of fact, those now peace- 
able tribes, soured by lawless aggression, and sheltered 
by their vast forests, might easily have taken an Indian 
revenge, and hampered, if not hindered, the safe settle- 
ment of the country for years to come. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to treat with them at once on 
equitable terms, and to satisfy their congeners, the half- 
breeds, as well, by an issue of scrip certificates such as 
their fellows had already received in Manitoba and the 
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organized Territories. To this end adjustments were 
made by the Hon. Clifford Sifton, then Minister of the 
Interior and Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs, 
during the winter of 1898-9, and a plan of procedure 
and basis of treatment adopted, the carrying out of 
which was placed in the hands of a double Commission, 
one to frame and effect the Treaty, and secure the 
adhesion of the various tribes, and the other to investi- 


The Treaty Commission 


Seated—Mr. Round, Hon. David Laird, Mr. Young 
Standing—Mr. Pecks ahaa two R.N.W.M.P. constables and Camp Manager McKay 


gate and extinguish the half-breed title. At the head 
of the former was placed the Hon. David Laird, a 
gentleman of wide experience in the early days in the 
North-West Territories, whose successful treaty with 
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the refractory Blackfeet and their allies is but one of 
many evidences of his tact and sagacity.* A nature in 
which fairness and firmness met was, of all dispositions, 
the most suited to handle such important negotiations 
with the Indians as parting with their blood-right. For- 
tunately these qualities were pre-eminent in Mr. Laird, 
who had administered the government of the organized 
Territories, at a primitive stage in their history, in the 
wisest manner, and, at the close of his official career, 
returned to his home in Prince Edward Island leaving 
not an enemy behind him. 

The other Treaty Commissioners were the Hon. 
James Ross, Minister of Public Works in the Terri- 
torial Government, and Mr. J. A. McKenna, then 
private secretary to the Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affairs, and who had been for some years a 
valued officer of the Indian Department. With them 
was associated, in an advisory capacity, the Rev. Father 
Lacombe, O.M.I., Vicar-General of St. Albert, Alta., 
whose history had been identified for fifty years with the 
Canadian North-West, and whose career had touched 
the currents of, primitive life at all points.; Not asso- 
ciated with the Commission, but travelling with it as a 
guest, was the Right Rev. E. Grouard, O.M.I., the 


*The Hon. David Laird is a native of Prince Edward Island 
His father emigrated from Scotland to that Province early in the’ 
last century, and ultimately became a member of its Executiy e 
Council. After leaving college his son David began life as a 
journalist, but later on took to politics, and being called, like his 
father, to the Executive Council, was selected as one of the 
delegates to Ottawa to arrange for the entrance of the Island into 
the Canadian Confederation. He was subsequently elected to the 
Dominion House of Commons, and became Minister of the 
Interior in the Mackenzie Administration. After three years’ 
occupancy of this department he was made Lieut.-Governor of the 
North-West Territories, an office which he filled without bias and 
to the satisfaction of both the foes and friends of his own party. 
He returned to the Island at the close of his official term, but was 
called thence by the Laurier Administration to take charge of 
Indian affairs in the West, with residence in Winnipeg, which is 
now his permanent home. 
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{Father Lacombe is by birth a French Canadian, his native 
parish being St. Sulpice, in the Island of Montreal, where he was 
born in the year 1827. On the mother’s side he is said to draw his 
descent from the daughter of a habitant on the St. Lawrence River 
called Duhamel, who was stolen in girlhood by the Ojibway 
Indians, and subsequently taken to wife by their chief, to whom 


Father Lacombe 


she bore two sons. By mere accident, her uncle, who was one ofia 
North-West Company trading party on Lake Huron, met her at an 
Indian camp on one of the Manitoulin islands, and having identi- 
fied her as his niece, restored her and her children to her family. 
Father Lacombe was ordained a priest by Bishop Bourget, of 
Montreal, and in 1849 set out for Red River, where he became 
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intimately associated with the French half-breeds, accompanying 
them on their great buffalo hunts, and ministering not only to the 
spiritual but to the temporal welfare of them and their descendants 
down to the present day. In 1851 he took charge of the Lake Ste. 
Anne Mission, and subsequently of St. Albert, the first house in 
which he helped to build; and from these Missions he visited 
numbers of outlying regions, including Lesser Slave Lake. His 
principal missionary work, however, for twenty years was pur- 
‘sued amongst the Blackfeet Indians on the Great Plains, during 
which he witnessed many a perilous onslaught in the constant 
warfare between them and their traditional enemies, the Crees. 
Being now over eighty years of age, he has retired from active 
duty, and is spending the remainder of his days at Pincher Creek, 
Alta., where, it is understood, he is preparing his memoirs for 
publication at an early date. 


Roman Catholic Bishop of Athabasca and Mackenzie 
rivers, who was returning, after a visit to the East, to 
his headquarters at Fort Chipewyan, where his influence 
and knowledge of the language, it was believed, would 
be of great service when the treaty came under con- 
sideration there. ‘The secretaries of the Commission 
were Mr. Harrison Young, a son-in-law of the Rev. 
George McDougall, the distinguished missionary who 
perished so unaccountably on the plains in the winter 
of 1876, and Mr. J. W. Martin, an agreeable young 
gentleman from Goderich, Ont. Connected with the 
party in an advisory capacity, like Father Lacombe, and 
as interpreter, was Mr. Pierre d’Eschambault, who had 
been for over thirty years an officer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s service. The camp-manager was Mr. 
Henry McKay, of an old and highly esteemed North- 
West family. Such was the personnel, official and in- 
formal, of the Treaty Commission, to which was also 
attached Mr. H. A. Conroy, as accountant, robust and 
genial, and well fitted for the work. 


The Half-breed Scrip Commission, whose duties 
began where the treaty work ended, was composed of 
Major Walker, a retired officer of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police, who had seen much service in 
the Territories and was in command of the force present 
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at the making of the Fort Carlton Treaty in 1876; and 
Mr. J. A. Coté, an experienced officer of the Land De- 
partment at Ottawa. The secretaries were Mr. J. F. 
Prudhomme, of St. Boniface, Man., and the writer. 


Our transport arrangements, from start to finish, 
had been placed entirely in the hands of a competent 
officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. H. B. 
Round, an old resident of Athabasca; and to the Com- 
mission was also annexed a young medical man, Dr. 
West, a native of Devonshire, England, whose services 
were appreciated in a region where doctors were almost 
“ unknown. But not the least important and effective 
constituent of the party was the detachment of the 
Royal North-West Mounted Police, which joined us at 
Edmonton, minus their horses, of course; picked men 
from a picked force; sterling fellows, whose tenacity and 
hard work in the tracking-harness did yeoman service 
in many a serious emergency. This detachment con- 
sisted of Inspector Snyder, Sergeant Anderson, Cor- 
porals Fitzgerald and McClelland, and Constables Mc- 
Laren, Lett, Burman, Lelonde, Burke, Vernon and 
Kerr. The conduct of these men, it is needless to say, 
was the admiration of all, and assisted materially, as will 
be seen hereafter, in the successful progress of the ex- 
pedition. 

Whilst it had been decided that the proposed adjust- 
ments should be effected, if possible, upon the same 
terms as the previous treaties, it was known that certain 
changes would be necessary owing to the peculiar topo- 
graphic features of the country itself. For example, in 
much of it arable reserves, such as many of the tribes 
retained in the south, were unavailable, and special 
stipulations were necessary, in such case, so that there 
should be no inequality of treatment. But where good 
land could be had, a novel choice was offered, by which 
individual Indians, if they wished, could take their in- 
alienable shares in severalty, rather than be subject to 
the “band,” whereby many industrious Indians else- 
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where had been greatly hampered in their efforts to 
improve their condition. But, barring such departures 
as these, the proposed treaties were to be effected, as I 
have said, according to precedent. ‘The Commission, 
then, resting its arguments on the good faith and honour 
of the Government and people of Canada in the past, 
looked forward with confidence to a successful treaty 
in Athabasca, the record of travel and intercourse, to 
that end, beginning with the following narrative. 


THROUGH THE MACKENZIE BASIN 
CHAPTER I 
From Edmonton to Lesser Slave Lake 


Mr. Larrp, with his staff, left Winnipeg for Edmon- 
ton by the Canadian Pacific express on the 22nd of May, 
two of the Commissioners having preceded him to that 
point. The train was crowded, as usual, with immi- 
grants, tourists, globe-trotters and way-passengers. 
Parties for the Klondike, for California or Japan—once 
the far East, but now the far West to us—for anywhere 
and everywhere, a C. P. R. express train carrying the 
same variety of fortunates and unfortunates as the 
ocean-cleaving hull. Calgary was reached at one a.m. 
on the Queen’s birthday, and the same morning we left 
for Edmonton by the C. & E. Railway. Every one was 
impressed favourably by the fine country lying between 
these two cities, its intermediate towns and villages, and 
fast-growing industries. But one thing especially was 
not overlooked, viz., the honour due to our venerable 
Queen, alas, so soon to be taken from us. 

In the evening we arrived at Strathcona, and found 
it thronged with people celebrating the day. Crossing 
the river to Edmonton, we got rooms with some diffi- 
culty in one of its crowded hotels, but happily awoke 
next morning refreshed and ready to view the town. It 
is needless to describe what has been so often described. 
Enough to say Edmonton is one of the doors to the great 
North, an outfitter of its traders, an emporium of its 
furs. And there is something more to be said. It has 
an old fort, or, rather, portions of one, for the vandal- 
ism which has let disappear another, and still more his- 
toric, stronghold, is manifest here as well. And truly, 
what savage scenes have been enacted on this very spot! 
What strife in the days of the rival companies! Edmon- 
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ton is a city still marked by the fine savour of the “Old- 
Timers,” who meet once a year to renew associations, 
and for some fleeting but glorious hours recall the past 
on the great river. Age is thinning them out, and by 
and by the remainder man will shake his “few, sad, last 
gray hairs,” and slip out, too. But the tradition of him, 
it is to be hoped, will live, and bind his memory forever 
to the soil he trod, when all this Western world was a 
wilderness, each primitive settlement a happy family, 
each unit an unsophisticated, hospitable soul. 

To our mortification we found that our supplies, 
seasonably shipped at Winnipeg, would not arrive for 
several days; a delay, to begin with, which seemed to 
prefigure all our subsequent hindrances. Then rain set 
in, and it was the afternoon of the 29th before Mr. 
Round could get us off. Once under way, however, 
with our thirteen waggons, there was no trouble save 
from their heavy loads, which could not be moved faster 
than a walk. Our first camp was at Sturgeon River— 
the Namao Sepe of the Crees—a fine stream in a defile 
of hills clothed with poplar and spruce, the former not 
quite in leaf, for the spring was backward, though seed- 
ing and growth in the Edmonton District was much 
ahead of Manitoba. The river flat was dotted with 
clumps of russet-leaved willows, to the north of which 
our waggons were ranged, and soon the quickly pitched 
tents, fires and sizzling fry-pans filled even the tender- 
foot with a sense of comfort. 


Next morning our route lay through a line of low, 
broken hills, with scattered woods, largely burnt and 
blown down by the wind; a desolate tract, which en- 
closed, to our left, the Lily Lake—Asctitamo Sakaigon 
—a somewhat marshy-looking sheet of water. Some 
miles farther on we crossed Whiskey Creek, a white 
man’s name, of course, given by an illicit distiller, who 
throve for a time, in the old “Permit days,” in this 
secluded spot. Beyond this the long line of the Ver- 
milion Hills hove in sight, and presently we reached the 
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Vermilion River, the Wyamun of the Crees, and, before 
nightfall, the Nasookamow, or Twin Lake, making our 
camp in an open besmirched pinery, a cattle shelter, 
with bleak and bare surroundings, neighboured by the 
shack of a solitary settler. He had, no doubt, good rea- 
sons for his choice; but it seemed a very much less invit- 
ing locality than Stony Creek, which we came to next 
morning, approaching it through rich and massive 
spruce woods, the ground strewn with anemones, hare- 
bells and violets, and interspersed. with almost start- 
lingly snow-white poplars, whose delicate buds had just 
opened into leaf. 

Stony Creek is a tributary of a larger stream, called 
the Tawutinaow, which means “a passage between hills.” 
This is an interesting spot, for here is the height of land, 
the “divide” between the Saskatchewan and the Atha- 
basea, between Arctic and Hudson Bay waters, the 
stream before us flowing north, and carrying the yellow- 
ish-red tinge common to the waters on this slope. A 
great valley to the left of the trail runs parallel with it 
from the Sturgeon to the Tawutinaow, evidently the 
channel of an ancient river, whose course it would now 
be difficult to determine without close examination. At 
all events, it stretches almost from the Saskatchewan 
to the Athabasca, and indicates some great watershed in 
times past. Hay was abundant here, and much stock, it 
was evident, might be raised in the district. 

Towards evening we reached the Tawutindow 
bridge, some eighteen miles from the Landing, our 
finest camp, dry and pleasant, with sward and copse 
and a fine stream close by. Here is an extensive peat 
bed, which was once on fire and burnt for years—a great 
peril to freighters’ ponies, which sometimes grazed into 
its unseen but smouldering depths. The seat of the fire 
was now an immense grassy circle, with a low wall of 
blackened peat all around it. 

In the morning an endless succession of small creeks 
was passed, screened by deep valleys which fell in from 
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hills and muskegs to the south, and at noon, jaded with 
slow travel, we reached Athabasca Landing. A long 
hill leads down to the flat, and from its brow we had a 
striking view of the village below and of the noble river, 
which much resembles the Saskatchewan, minus its 
prairies. We were now fairly within the bewildering 
forest of the north, which spreads, with some intervals 
of plain, to the 69th parallel of north latitude ; an end- 
less jungle of shaggy spruce, black and white poplar, 
birch, tamarack and Banksian pine. At the Landing 
we pitched our tents in front of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


Athabasca Landing in 1899 


pany’s post, where had stood, the previous year, a big 
canvas town of “Klondikers.” Here they made pre- 
paration for their melancholy journey, setting out on 
the great stream in every species of craft, from rafts and 
coracles to steam barges. Here was begun an episode 
of that world-wide craze, which has run through all time, 
and almost every country, in which were enacted deeds 
of daring and suffering which add a new chapter to the 
history of human fearlessness and folly. 

The Landing was a considerable hamlet for such a 
wilderness, being the shipping point to Mackenzie River, 
and, via the Lesser Slave Lake, to the Upper Peace. 
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It consisted of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s establish- 
ment, with large storehouses, a sawmill, the residence 
and church of a Church of England bishop, and a 
Roman Catholic station, with a variety of shelters in the 
shape of boarding-houses, shacks and tepees all around. 
From the number of scows and barges in all stages of 
construction, and a high timber canting-tackles, it had 
quite a shipyard-like look, the population being mainly 
mechanics, who constructed scows, small barges, called 
“sturgeons,” and the old “York,” or inland boat, carry- 
ing from four to five tons. Here, hauled up on the bank, 
-was the Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer, the Atha- 
basca, a well-built vessel about 160 feet long by 28 feet 
beam. This vessel, it was found, drew too much water 
for the channel; so there she lay, rotting upon her skids. 
It was a tantalizing sight to ourselves, who would have 
been spared many a heart-break had she been fit for ser- 
vice. A more interesting feature of the Landing, how- 
ever, was the well sunk by the Government borer, Mr. 
Fraser, for oil, but which sent up gas instead. The 
latter was struck at a considerable depth, and, when we 
were there, was led from the shaft under the river bank 
by a pipe, from which it issued aflame, burning con- 
stantly, we were told, summer and winter. Standing 
at the gateway of the unknown North, and looking at 
this interesting feature, doubly so from its place and 
promise, one could not but forecast an industrial future, 
and “dream on things to come.” 

Shortly after our arrival at the Landing, news, true 
or false, reached us that the ice was still fast on Lesser 
Slave Lake. At any rate, the boat’s crew expected 
from there did not turn up, and a couple of days were 
spent in anxious waiting. Some freight was delayed as 
well, and a thunder-storm and a night of rain set the 
camp in a swim. The non-arrival of our trackers was 
serious, as we had two scows and a York boat, with a 
party all told of some fifty souls, and only thirteen 
available trackers to start with. It seemed more than 
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doubtful whether we could reach Lesser Slave Lake on 
treaty-schedule time, and the anxiety to push on was 
great. It was decided to set out as we were and trust 
to the chapter of accidents. We did not foresee the 
trials before us, the struggle up a great and swift river, 
with contrary winds, rainy weather, weak tracking lines 
and a weaker crew. The chapter of accidents opened, 
but not in the expected manner. 

The York boat and one of the scows were fitted up 
amidships with an awning, which could be run down 
on all sides when required, but were otherwise open to 
the weather, and much encumbered with lading; but all 
things being in readiness, on the 3rd of June we took to 
the water, and, a photograph of the scene having been 
taken, shoved off from the Landing. The boats were 
furnished with long, cumbrous sweeps, yet not a whit 
too heavy, since numbers of them snapped with the 
vigorous strokes of the rowers during the trip. A small 
sweep, passed through a ring at the stern, served as a 
rudder, by far the best steering gear for the “stur- 
geons,” but not for a York boat, which is built with a 
keel and can sail pretty close to the wind. Ordinarily 
the only sail in use is a lug, which has a great spread, and 
moves a boat quickly in a fair wind. In a calm, of 
course, sweeps have to be used, and our first step in de- 
parture was to cross the river with them, the boatmen 
rising with the oars and falling back simultaneously to 
their seats with perfect precision, and handling the great 
blades with practised ease. When the opposite shore 
was reached, the four trackers of each boat leaped into 
the water, and, splashing up the bank, got into harness 
at once, and began, with changes to the oars, the unflag- 
ging pull which lasted for two weeks. This harness is 
called by the trackers “otapandpi’”—a Cree word—and 
it must be borne in mind that scarcely any language was 
spoken throughout this region other than Cree. A little 
English or French was occasionally heard; but the 
tongue, domestic, diplomatic, universal, was Cree, into 
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which every half-breed in common talk lapsed, sooner 
or later, with undisguised delight. It was his mother 
tongue, copious enough to express his every thought 
and emotion, and its soft accents, particularly in the 
mouth of woman, are certainly very musical. Emer- 
son’s phrase, “fossil poetry,” might be applied to our 
Indian languages, in which a single stretched-out word 
does duty for a sentence. 

But to the harness. This is simply an adjustment 
of leather breast-straps for each man, tied to a very long 
tracking line, which, in turn, is tied to the bow of the 
boat. The trackers, once in it, walk off smartly along 
the bank, the men on board keeping the boats clear of it, 
and, on a fair path, with good water, make very good 
time. Indeed, the pull seems to give an impetus to the 
trackers as well as to the boat, so that a loose man has to 
lope to keep up with them. But on bad paths and bad 
water the speed is sadly pulled down, and, if rapids 
occur, sinks to the zero of a few miles a day. The 
“spells” vary according to these circumstances, but half 
an hour is the ordinary pull between “‘pipes,” and there 
being no shifts in our case, the stoppages for rest and 
tobacco were frequent. At this rate we calculated that 
it would take eight or ten days to reach the mouth of 
Lesser Slave River. Mr. d’Eschambault and myself, 
having experienced the crowded state of the first and 
second boats, and foregathered during the trip, decided 
to take up our quarters on the scow, which had no 
awning, but which offered some elbow room and a toler- 
ably cozy nook amongst the cases, bales and baggage 
with which it was encumbered. 

We had a study on board, as well, in our steersman, 
Pierre Cyr, which partly attracted me—a bronzed man, 
with long, thin, yet fine weather-beaten features, frosty 
moustache, and keenly-gazing, dry, gray eyes—a tall, 
slim and sinewy man, over seventy years of age, yet 
agile and firm of step as a man of thirty. Add the semi- 
silent, inward laugh which Cooper ascribes to his Leath- 
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er-Stocking, and you have Pierre Cyr, who might have 
stood for that immortal’s portrait. That he had a his- 
tory I felt sure when I first saw him seated amongst his 
boatmen at the Landing, and, on seeking his acquaint- 
ance, was not surprised to learn that he had accompanied 
Sir John Richardson on his last journey in Prince 
Rupert’s Land, and Dr. Rae on his eventful expedition 
to Repulse Bay, in 1853, in search of Franklin. He 
looked as if he could do it again—a vigorous, alert man, 
ready and able to track or pole with the best—a sur- 
vivor, in fact, of the old race of Red River voyageurs, 
whose record is one of the romances of history. 


Another attraction was my companion, Mr. dE. 
himself—a man stout in person, quiet by disposition, 
and of few words; a man, too, with a lineage which con- 
nected him with many of the oldest pioneer families of 
French Canada. His ancestor, Jacques Alexis d’EKs- 
chambault, originally of St. Jean de Montaign, in Poic- 
tou, came to New France in the 17th century, where, in 
1667, he married Marguerite Rene Denys, a relative of 
the devoted Madame de la Peltrie, and thus became 
brother-in-law to M. de Ramezay, the owner of the 
famous old mansion in Montreal, now a museum. 
Jacques d’Eschambault’s son married a daughter of 
Louis Joliet, the discoverer of the Mississippi, and be- 
came a prominent merchant in Quebec, distinguishing 
himself, it is said, by having the largest family ever 
known in Canada, viz., thirty-two children. Under. the 
new régime my companion’s grandfather, like many 
another French Canadian gentleman, entered the Brit- 
ish army, but died in Canada, leaving as heir to his 
seigneurie a young man whose friendship for Lord Sel- 
kirk led him to Red River as a companion, where he 
subsequently entered the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
service, and died, a chief-factor, at St. Boniface, Man. 
His son, my companion, also entered the service, in 1857, 
at his father’s post of Isle a la Crosse, served seven years 
at Cumberland, nine at other distant points, and, finally, 
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fifteen years as trader at Reindeer Lake, a far northern 
post bordering on the Barren Lands, and famous for 
its breed of dogs. My friend had some strange virtues, 
or defects, as the ungodly might call them; he had never 
used tobacco or intoxicants in his life, a marvellous thing 
considering his environment. He possessed, besides, a 
fine simplicity which pleased one. Doubled up in the 
Edmonton hotel with a waggish companion, he was 
seen, so the latter affirmed, to attempt to blow out the 
electric light, a thing which, greatly to his discomfiture, 
was done by his bed-fellow with apparent ease. Being a 
man of scant speech, I enjoyed with him betimes the 
luxury of it. But we had much discourse for all that, 
and I learnt many interesting things from this old 
trader, who seemed taciturn in our little crowd, but was, 
in reality, a tower of intelligent silence beat about by a 
flood of good-humoured chaff and loquacity. 

At our first night’s camp we were still in sight of the 
Landing, which looked absurdly near, considering the 
men’s hard pull; and from there messengers were sent 
to Baptiste Lake, the source of Baptiste Creek, which 
joins the Athabasca a few miles up, and where there was 
a settlement of half-breed fishermen and hunters, to 
procure additional trackers if possible. On their unsuc- 
cessful return, at eleven a.m., we started again—newo 
pishawuk, as they call it, “four trackers to the line,” as 
before—and early in the afternoon were opposite Bap- 
tiste Creek, and, weather compelling, rowed across, and 
camped there that evening. It rained dismally all night, 
and morning opened with a strong head wind and every 
symptom of bad weather. A survey party from the 
Rocky Mountains, in a York boat, tarried at our camp, 
bringing word that the ice-jam was clear in Lesser Slave 
Lake, which was cheering, but that we need scarcely 
look for the expected assistance. They also gave a vague 
account of the murder of a squaw by her husband for 
cannibalism, which afterwards proved to be groundless, 
and, with this comforting information, sped on. 
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It is ridiculously easy to go down the Athabasca 
compared with ascending it. ‘The previous evening a 
Baptiste Lake hunter, bound for the Landing, set out 
from our camp at a great rate astride of a couple of logs, 
which he held together with his legs, and disappeared 
round the bend below in a twinkling. A priest, too, 
with a companion, arrived about dusk in a canoe, and set 
off again, intending to beach at the Landing before dark. 

Of course, several surmises were current regarding 
the non-arrival of our trackers, the most likely being 
Bishop Grouard’s, that, as the R. C. Mission boats and 
men had not come down either, the Indians and half- 
breeds were too intent upon discussing the forthcoming 
treaty to stir. 

So far it had been the rain and consequent bad track- 
ing which had delayed us; but still we were too weak- 
handed to make headway without help, and it was at 
this juncture that the Police contingent stepped man- 
fully into the breach, and volunteered to track one of the 
boats to the lake. This was no light matter for men 
unaccustomed to such beastly toil and in such abomin- 
able weather; but, having once put their hands to the 
rope, they were not the men to back down. With un- 
faltering “go” they pulled on day after day, landing 
their boat at its destination at last, having worked in 
the harness and at the sweeps, without relief, from the 
start almost to the finish. 

Meanwhile all enjoyed good health and spirits in 
spite of the weather. There were fair grounds for the 
belief that Mr. Ross, who had set out by trail from 
Edmonton, would reach the lake in time to distribute to 
the congregated Indians and half-breeds the Govern- 
ment rations stored there for that purpose, and, there- 
fore, our anxiety was not so great as it would otherwise 
have been. 

Our trackers being thus reinforced, the outlook was 
more satisfactory, not so much in increased speed as in 
the certainty of progress. The rain had ceased, and 
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though the sky was still lowering, the temperature was 
higher. Tents were struck, and the boats got under 
way at once, taking chances on the weather, which, in- 
stead of breaking up in another deluge, improved. Fight 
men were now put to each line, Peokus, a remarkable 
old Blackfoot Indian, captured and adopted in boyhood 
by the Crees, and who afterwards attracted the atten- 
tion of us all, being detailed to lead the Police gang, 
who, raw and unused to the work, required an experi- 
enced tracker at their head. 
. The country passed through hitherto was rolling, 
hilly, and densely forested, but, alas, with prostrate 
trunks and fire-blasted “rampikes,” which ranged in all 
directions in desolate profusion, The timber was Bank- 
sian pine, spruce, poplar and birch, much of it merchant- 
able, but not of large size. It was pitiful to see so much 
wealth destroyed by recent fires, and that, too, at the 
possible opening of an era of real value in the near 
future. The greatest destruction was evidently on the 
north side of the river, but the south had not escaped. 

As regards the soil in these parts, it was, so far, im- 
possible to speak favourably. The hunters described the 
inland country as a wilderness of sand-hills, surrounded 
by quaking-bogs, muskegs and soft meadows. Judging 
by exposures on the river bank, there are, here and 
there, fertile areas which may yet be utilized; but prob- 
ably the best thing that could happen to that part of the 
country would be a great clearing fire to complete the 
destruction of its dead timber and convert its best parts 
into prairie and a summer range for cattle. 

We were now approaching a portion of the river 
where the difficulties of getting on were great. The 
men had to cope with the swift current, bordered by a 
series of steep gumbo slides, where the tracking was 
hazardous; where great trees slanted over the water, tot- 
tering to their fall, or deep pits and fissures gaped in the 
testering clay, into which the men often plunged to their 
arm-pits. It was horrible to look upon. The chain- 
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gang, the galley-slaves—how often the idea of them was 
recalled by that horrid pull! Yet onward they went, 
with teeth set and hands bruised by the rope, surmount- 
ing difficulty after difficulty with the pith of lions. 

At last a better region was reached, with occasion- 
ally a better path. Here the destruction by fire had 
been stayed, the country improved, and the forest out- 
lines became bold and noble. Hour by hour we crept 
along a like succession of majestic bends of the river, not 
yet flushed by the summer freshet, but flowing with 
superb volume and force. Fully ten miles were made 
that day, the men tracking like Trojans through water 
and over difficult ground, but fortunately free from 
mosquitoes, the constant head winds keeping these effec- 
tually down. The cool weather in like manner kept the 
water down, for it is in this month that the freshet from 
the Rocky Mountains generally begins, filling the chan- 
nel bank-high, submerging the tracking paths, and bear- 
ing upon its foaming surface such a mass of uprooted 
trees and river trash that it is almost impossible to make 
head against it. 

The next morning opened dry and pleasant, but 
with a milky and foreboding sky. Again the boats were 
in motion, passing the Pusquatendo, or Naked Hill, be- 
yond which is the Echo Lake—Katoo Sakaigon—where 
a good many Indians lived, having a pack-trail thereto 
from the river. 

The afternoon proved to be hot, the clouds cumulose 
against a clear, blue sky, with occasional sun-showers. 
The tracking became better for a time, the lofty benches 
decreasing in height as we ascended. Innumerable ice- 
cold creeks poured in from the forest, all of a reddish- 
yellow cast, and the frequent marks on trees, informing 
passing hunters of the success of their friends, and the 
number of stages along the shore for drying meat, in- 
dicated a fine moose country. . 

The next day was treaty day, and we were still a 
long way from the treaty post. The Police, not yet 
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hardened to the work, felt fagged, but would not own 
up, a nephew of Sir William Vernon Harcourt bring- 
ing up the rear, and all slithering, but hanging to it with 
dogged perseverance. Nothing, indeed, can be imagined 
more arduous than this tracking up a swift river, against 
constant head winds in bad weather. Much of it is in 
the water, wading up “snies,” or tortuous shallow chan- 
nels, plunging into numberless creeks, clambering up 
shmy banks, creeping under or passing the line over 
fallen trees, wading out in the stream to round long spits 
of sand or boulders, floundering in gumbo slides, trip- 
ping, crawling, plunging, and, finally, tottering to the 
camping-place sweating like horses, and mud to the 
eyes—but never grumbling. After a whole day of this 
slavish work, no sooner was the bath taken, supper 
stowed, and pipes filled, than laughter began, and jokes 
and merriment ran round the camp-fires as if such things 
as mud and toil had never existed. 

The old Indian, Peokus, heading the Police line, was 
a study. His garb was a pair of pants toned down to 
the colour of the grime they daily sank in, a shirt and 
corduroy vest to match, a faded kerchief tied around 
his head, an Assomption sash, and a begrimed body in- 
side of all—a short, squarely built frame, clad with 
rounded muscles—npthing angular about him!—but the 
nerves within tireless as the stream he pulled against. 
On the lead, in harness, his long arms swung like pen- 
dulums, his whole body leant forward at an acute angle, 
the gait steady, and the step solid as the tramp of a 
gorilla. Some coarse black hairs clung here and there 
to his upper lip; his fine brown eyes were embedded 
in wrinkles, and his swarthy features, though clumsy, 
were kindly—a good-humoured face, which, at a cheer- 
ful word or glance, lit up at once with the grotesque 
grin of an animated gargoyle. This was the typical old- 
time tracker of the North; the toiler who brought in the 
products of man’s art in the East, and took out Nature’s 
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returns—the Indian’s output—ever since the trade first 
penetrated these endless solitudes. 

The forest scenery now became very striking; 
primeval masses of poplar and birch foliage, which 
spread away and upward in smoothest slopes, like vast 
lawns, studded with the sombre green of the pine tops 
which towered above them. Here and there the bends 
of the river crossed at such angles as to enclose a lake- 
like expanse of water. The river also took a fine colour- 
ing from its tributaries, a sort of greenish-yellow tinge, 
and now became flecked with bubbles and thin foam, 
so that we feared the freshet, which would have been 
disastrous. 

At mid-day we reached Shoal Island—Pakwao 
Ministic—and here the poles were got out and the track- 
ers took the middle of the river for nearly a mile, until 
deep water was reached. Placer miners had evidently 
been at work here, but with poor results, we were told. 
Below Baptiste Creek, however, the yield had been satis- 
factory, and several miners had made from $2.00 to 
$2.50 a day over their living expenses. Above the Bap- 
tiste there was nothing doing; indeed, we did not pass 
a single miner at work on the whole route, and it was 
the best time for their work. The gold is flocculent, its 
source as mysterious as that of the Saskatchewan, if the 
theory that the latter was washed out of the Selkirks be- 
fore the upheaval of the Rockies is astray. 

A fresh moose head, seen lying on the bank, indi- 
cated a hunting party, but no human life was seen aside 
from our own people. Indeed, the absence of life of any 
kind along the river, excepting the song-birds, which 
were in some places numerous, was surprising. No deer, 
no bears, not even a fox or a timber wolf made one’s 
fingers itch for the trigger. A few brent, which took 
wing afar off, and a high-flying duck or two, were the 
sole wildings observed, save a big humble-bee which 
droned around our boat for an instant, then darted off 
again. Even fish seemed to be anything but plentiful. 
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That night’s camp was hurriedly made in a hum- 
mocky fastness of pine and birch, where we found few 
comfortable bedding-places. In the morning we passed 
several ice-ledges along shore, the survivals of the severe 
winter, and, presently, met a canoe with two men from 
Peace River, crest-fallen ““Klondikers,” who had “struck 
it rich,” they said, with a laugh, and who reported good 
water. Next morning a very early start was made, and 
after some long, strong pulls, and a vigorous spurt, the 
mouth of the Lesser Slave River opened at last on our 
sight. 

We had latterly passed along what appeared to be 
fertile soil, a sandy clay country, which improved to the 
west and south-west at every turn. It had an inviting 
look, and the “lie,” as well, of a region foreordained for 
settlement. It was irritating not to be able to explore 
the inner land, but our urgency was too great for that. 
From what we saw, however, it was easy to predict that 
thither would flow, in time, the stream of pioneer life 
and the bustle of attending enterprise and trade. 


Cuaprer II 


Lesser Slave River and Lesser Slave Lake 


Iv is unnecessary to inform the average reader that 
the Lesser Slave River connects the Lesser Slave Lake 
with the Athabasca; any atlas will satisfy him upon that 
point. But its peculiar colouring he will not find there, 
and it is this which gives the river its most distinctive 
character. Once seen, it is easy to account for the hue 
of the Athabasca below the Lesser Slave River; for the 
water of the latter, though of a pale yellow colour in a 
glass, is of a rich burnt umber in the stream, and when 
blown upon by the wind turns its sparkling facets to the 
sun like the smile upon the cheek of a brunette. Its up- 
ward course is like a continuous letter S with occasional 
S’s side by side, so that a point can be crossed on foot 
in a few minutes which would cost much time to go 
around. Its proper name, too, is not to be found in the 
atlases, either English or French. There it is called the 
Lesser Slave River, but in the classic Cree its name is 
Iyaghchi Eennu Sepe, or the River of the Blackfeet, 
literally the “River of the Strange People.” The lake 
itself bears the same name, and even now is never called 
Slave Lake by the Indians in their own tongue. This 
fact, to my mind, casts additional light upon an obscure 
prehistoric question, namely, the migration of the great 
Algic, or Algonquin, race. Its early home was, per- 
haps, in the far south, or south-west, whence it migrated 
around the Gulf of Florida, and eastward along the 
Atlantic coast, spreading up its bays and inlets, and 
along its great tributary rivers, finally penetrating by 
the Upper Ottawa to James’s, and ultimately to the 
shores of Hudson Bay. I know there is strong adverse 
opinion as to the starting-point of this migration, and I 
only offer my own as a suggestion based upon the facts 
stated, and as, therefore, worthy of consideration. Sir 
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Alexander Mackenzie speaks of the Blackfeet “travel- 
ling north-westward,” and that the Crees were “invaders 
of the Saskatchewan from the eastward.” Indeed, he 
says the latter were called by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s officers at York Factory “their home-guards.” 
One thing seems certain, viz., that the Crees got their 
firearms from the English at Hudson Bay in the 17th 
century. Thence that great tribe, called by themselves 
the Nahéowuk, but by the Ojibway Saulteaux the Kin- 
istineaux, and by the voyageurs Christineaux, or, more 
- commonly, the Crees—a word derived, some think, from 
the first syllable of the latter name, or perhaps from the 
French crier, to shout—descended upon the Blackfeet, 
who probably at that time occupied this region, and un- 
doubtedly the Saskatchewan, and drove them south 
along a line stretching to the Rocky Mountains. 

The tradition of this expulsion is still extant, as also 
of the great raids made by the Blackfeet and their 
kindred in times past into their ancient domain. I re- 
member visiting, with my old friend Attakacoop—Star- 
Blanket—the deceased Cree chief, twenty years ago, the 
triumphal pile of red deer horns raised by the Blackfeet 
north of Shell River, a tributary of the North Sas- 
katchewan. It is called by the Crees Ooskunaka Assus- 
takee, and the chief described its great size in former 
days, and the tradition of its origin as told to him in his 
boyhood. Be all this as it may, and this is not the place 
to pursue the inquiry, the stream in question is, to the 
Crees who live upon it, not the River of the Slaves, but 
the “River of the Blackfeet.”” How it came by its white 
name is another question. Possibly some captured In- 
dians of the tribe called the Slaves to this day, reduced 
to servitude by the Crees, were seen by the early voy- 
ageurs, and gave rise to the French name, of which ours 
is a translation. Slavery was common enough amongst 
the Indians everywhere. A thriving trade was done at 
the Detroit in the 18th century in Pawnees, or Panis, 
as they were called, captured by Indian raiders on the 
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western prairies and sold to the white settlers along the 
river. I have seen in Windsor, Ont., an old bill of sale 
of one of these Pani slaves, the consideration being, if 
I recollect aright, a certain quantity of Indian corn. 

To return to the river. The distance from Atha- 
basca Landing to the Lesser Slave is called sixty-five 
miles, but this must have been ascertained by measuring 
from point to point, for, following the shore up stream, 
as boats must, it is certainly more. To the head of the 
river is an additional sixty miles, and thence to the head 
of the lake seventy-five more. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had a storehouse at the Forks, and an island was 
forming where the waters meet, the finest feature of the 
place being an echo, which reverberated the bugler’s 
call at reveille very grandly.. 

A spurt was made in the early morning, the trackers 
first following a bank overgrown with alders and sal- 
lows, all of a size, which looked exactly like a well-kept 
hedge, but soon gave way to the usual dense line of 
poplar and spruce, rooted to the very edges of the banks, 
which are low compared with those of the Athabasca. 
After ascending it for some distance, it being Sunday, 
we camped for the day upon an open grassy point, 
around which the river swept in a perfect semi-circle, the 
dense forest opposite towering in one equally perfect, 
and glorious in light and shade and harmonious tints of 
green, from sombre olive to the lightest pea. The point 
itself was covered with strawberry vines and dotted with 
clumps of saskatoons all in bloom. 

It was a lovely and lonely spot, which was soon con- 
verted into a scene of eating and laughter, and a drying 
ground for wet clothes. Towards evening Bishop 
Grouard and Father Lacombe held a well-attended ser- 
vice, which in this profound wilderness was peculiarly 
impressive. Listening, one thought how often the same 
service, these same chants and canticles, had awakened 
the sylvan echoes in like solitudes on the St. Lawrence 
and Mississippi in the old days of exploration and trade, 
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and of missionary zeal and suffering. It recalled, too, 


the thought of man’s evanescence and the apparent 
fixedness of his institutions. | 


Shortly after our tents were pitched a boat drifted 
past with five jaded-looking men aboard—more baffled 
Klondikers returning from Peace River. We had heard 
of numbers in the interior who could neither go on nor 
return, and expected to meet more castaways before we 
reached the lake. In this we were not astray, and sev- 
eral days after in the upper river we met a York boat 
loaded with them—alert and unmistakable Americans, 
but with the worn features of disappointed men. 


We were now constantly encountering the rapids, 
which extended for about twenty-five miles, and very 
difficult and troublesome they proved to be to our 
heavily-loaded craft. Most of them were got over slowly 
by combined poling and tracking, the line often break- 
ing with the strain, and the boats being kept in the chan- 
nel only by the most strenuous efforts of the experienced 
men on board. If amonias (a greenhorn) took the bow 
pole, as was sometimes the case, the orders of our steers- 
man, Cyr, were amusing to listen to. ‘“Tughkenay 
asswayegh tamook!” (Be on your guard!) “Turn de 
oder way! Turn yourself! Turn your pole—Hell!”’ 
Then, of course, came the customary rasp on the rocks, 
but, if not, the cheery cry followed to the trackers ashore, 
“Ahchipitamook!” (Haul away!) and on we would go 
for a few yards more. Once, towards the end of this 
dreary business, when we were all crowded into the 
Commissioner’s boat, where we took our meals, in the 
first really stiff rapid the keel grated as usual upon the 
rocks. With a better line we might have pulled through, 
but it broke, and the boat at once swung broadside to 
the current and listed on the rocks immovably, though 
the men struggling in the water did their best to heave 
her off. The third boat then came up, and shortly after- 
wards the Police boat. But getting their steering 
sweeps fouled and lines entangled, it was nearly an hour 
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before Cyr’s boat, being first lightened, could swing to 
starboard of the York, and take off the passengers. The 
York boat was then shouldered off the rocks by main 
force, and all got under way again. At this juncture 
our old Indian, Peokus—or Pehayokusk, to give him his 
right name, to wit, “The giblets of a bird”—met with a 
serious accident, which, much to our regret, laid him up 
for several days. In his eagerness to help he slipped 
from a sunken log, and the bruise knocked the wind out 
of him completely. We took off his wet clothes and 


The Half-breed Commission Boat leaving Fort McMurray to ascend 
the Athabasca. Pierre Cyr at the bow 


rubbed him, and laid him by the fire, where the doctor’s 
care and a liberal dram of spirits soon fetched him to 
rights. A look of pleased wonder passed over his 
clumsy features as the latter did its work. Caliban him- 
self could not have been more curiously surprised. 


This was not our last stick: there were other awk- 
ward rapids near by; but by dint of wading, shoulder- 
ing, pulling and tracking, we got over the last of them 
and into a deep channel for good, having advanced only 


five miles after a day of incessant toil, most of it in the 
water. 
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Our camp that night was a memorable one. The 
day was the fiftieth anniversary of Father Lacombe’s 
ministration as a missionary in the North-West, and all 
joined in presenting him with a suitable address, hand- 
somely engrossed by Mr. Prudhomme on birch bark, 
and signed by the whole party. A poem, too, composed 
by Mr. Coté, a gentleman of literary gifts and taste, also 
written on bark, was read and presented at the same 
time. Pére Lacombe made a touching impromptu re- 
ply, which was greatly appreciated. Many of us were 
‘not of the worthy Father’s communion, yet there was 
but one feeling, that of deep respect for the labours of 
this celebrated missionary, whose life had been a con- 
tinuous effort to help the unbefriended Indian into the 
new but inevitable paths of self-support, and to shield 
him from the rapacity of the cold incoming world now 
surging around him. After the presentation, over a 
good cigar, the Father told some inimitable stories of 
Indian life on the plains in the old days which to my 
great regret are too lengthy for inclusion here. One in- 
cident, however, being apropos of himself, must find 
place. Turning the conversation from materialism, 
idealism, and the other “isms” into which it had drifted, 
he spoke of the fears so many have of ghosts, and even 
of a corpse, and confessed that, from early training, he 
had shared this fear until he got rid of it in an incident 
one winter at Lac Ste. Anne. He had been sent for 
during the night to administer extreme unction to a 
dying half-breed girl thirteen miles away. Hitching his 
dogs to their sled he sped on, but too late, for he was 
met on the trail by the girl’s relatives, bringing her dead 
body wrapped in a buffalo skin, and which they asked 
him to take back with him and place in his chapel pend- 
ing service. He tremblingly assented, and the body was 
duly tied to his sled, the relatives returning to their 
homes. He was alone with the corpse in the dense and 
dark forest, and felt the old dread, but reflecting on his 
office and its duties, he ran for a long distance behind 
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the sled until, thoroughly tired, he stepped on it to rest. 
In doing this he slipped and fell upon the corpse in a 
spasm of fear, which, strange to say, when he recovered 
from it, he felt no more. The shock cured him, and, 
reaching home, he placed the girl’s body in the chapel 
with his own hands. It reminded him, he said, of a Com- 
munity at Marseilles whose Superior had died, but 
whose money was missing. ‘The new Superior sent a 
young priest who had a great dread of ghosts down to 
the crypt below the church to open the coffin and search 
the pockets of the dead. He did so, and found the 
money; but in nailing on the coffin lid again, a part of 
his soutane was fastened down with it. The priest turned 
to go, advanced a step, and, being suddenly held, drop- 
ped dead with fright.. These gruesome stories were 
happily followed by an hour or two of song and 
pleasantry in Mr. McKenna’s tent, ending in “Auld 
Lang Syne” and “God Save the Queen.” It was a 
unique occasion in which to wind up so laborious a day; 
and our camp itself was unique—on a lofty bluff over- 
looking the confluence of the Saulteau River with the 
Lesser Slave—a bold and beautiful spot, the woods at 
the angle of the two rivers, down to the water’s edge, 
showing like a gigantic V, as clean-cut as if done by a 
pair of colossal shears. 

Next morning rowing took the place of poling and 
tracking for a time, and, presently, the great range of 
lofty hills called, to our right, the Moose Watchi, and to 
our left, the Tuskanatchi—the Moose and Raspberry 
Mountains—loomed in the distance. Here, and when 
only a few miles from the lake, a York boat came tear- 
ing down stream full of lithe, young half-breed trackers 
—our long-expected assistants from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post, and whom we would have welcomed 
much more warmly had they come sooner, for we had 
little but the lake now to ascend, up which a fair breeze 
would carry us in a single night. 


Doubtless it would have done so if it had come; but 
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the same head-winds and storms which had thwarted us 
from the first dogged us still. We had camped near the 
mouth of Muskeg Creek, a good-sized stream, and evi- 
dently the cause hitherto of the Lesser Slave’s rich 
chocolate colour; for, above the forks, the latter took its 
hue from the lake, but with a yellowish tinge still. From 
this point the river was very crooked, and lined by great 
hay meadows of luxuriant growth. Skirting these, re- 
inforced as we were, we soon pulled up to the foot of the 
lake, where stood a Hudson’s Bay Company’s solitary 
storehouse. There some change of lading was made, 
in order to reach “the Island,” some seven miles up, and 
the only one in the lake, sails being hoisted for the first 
time to an almost imperceptible wind. 

The island, where we were to camp simply for the 
night—as we fondly thought—was found to be a sprawl- 
ing jumble of water-worn pebbles, boulders and sand, 
with a long narrow spit projecting to the east, much 
frequented by gulls, of whose eggs a large number were 
gathered. To the south, on the mainland, is the site of 
the old North-West Company’s post, near to which 
stood that of the Hudson’s Bay Company, for they al- 
ways planted themselves cheek by jowl in those days of 
rivalry, so that there should be no lack of provocation. 
A dozen half-breed families had now their habitat there, 
and subsisted by fishing and trapping. On the island 
our Cree half-breeds enjoyed the first evening’s camp 
by playing the universal button-hiding game called 
Pugasawin, and which is always accompanied by a 
monotonous chant and the tom-tom, anything serving 
for that hideous instrument if a drum is not at hand. 
They are all inveterate gamblers in that country, and 
lose or win with equal indifference. Others played a 
peculiar game of cards called Natwawdéquawin, or “Mar- 
riage,” the loser’s penalty being droll, but unmention- 
able. ‘These amusements, which often spun out till 
morning, were broken up by another rattling storm, 
which lasted all night and all the next day. We had 
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lost all count of storms by this time, and were stolidly 
resigned. The day following, however, the wind was 
fresh and fair, and we made great headway, reaching 
the mouth of Swan River—Naposéo Sepe—about mid- 
day. 

This stream is almost choked at its discharge by a 
conglomeration of slimy roots, weeds and floatwood, and 
the banks are “a melancholy waste of putrid marshes.” 
It is a forbidding entrance to a river which, farther up, 
waters a good farming country, including coal in abun- 
dance. 

The wind being strong and fair, we spun along at a 
great rate, and expected to reach the treaty point before 
dark, reckoning, as usual, without our host. The wind 
suddenly wheeled to the south-west, and a dangerous 
squall sprang up, which forced us to run back for shelter 
fully five miles. There was barely time to camp before 
the gale became furious, raging all night, and throwing 
down tents like ninepins. About one a.m. a cry arose 
from the night-watch that the boats were swamping. All 
hands turned out, lading was removed, and the scows 
hauled up on the shingle, the rollers piling on shore with 
a height and fury perfectly astonishing for such a lake. 
By morning the tempest was at its height, continuing all 
day and into the night. The sunset that evening ex- 
hibited some of the grandest and wildest sky scenery 
we had ever beheld. In the west a vast bank of lumin- 
ous orange cloud, edged by torn fringes of green and 
gray; in the south a sea of amethyst, and stretching from _ 
north to east masses of steel gray and pearl, shot with 
brilliant shafts and tufts of golden vapour. The whole 
sky streamed with rich colouring in the fierce wind, as if 
possessed at once by the genii of beauty and storm. The 
boatmen, noting its aspect, predicted worse weather; 


but, fortunately, morning belied the omens—our trials 
were over. 


_ We were now nearing Shaw’s Point, a long willowed 
spit of land, called after a whimsical old chief-factor of 
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the Hudson’s Bay Company who had charge of this 
district over sixty years before. He appears to have 
been a man of many eccentricities, one of which was the 
cultivation a la Chinois of a very long finger-nail, which 
he used as a spoon to eat his egg. But of him anon. By 
four p.m. we had rounded his Point, and come into view 
of Wyaweekamon—“The Outlet”—a rudimentary 
street with several trading stores, a billiard saloon and 
other accessories of a brand-new village in a very old 
wilderness. 

Here we were at the treaty point at last, safe and 
sound, with new interests and excitements before us; 
with wild man instead of wild weather to encounter; 
with discords to harmonize and suspicions to allay by 
human kindness, perhaps by human firmness, but mainly 
by the just and generous terms proffered by Govern- 
ment to an isolated but highly interesting and deserving 
people. 


Cuarpter III 


Treaty at Lesser Slave Lake 


On the 19th of June our little fleet landed at Willow 
Point. There was a rude jetty, or wharf, at this place, 
below the little trading village referred to, at which 
loaded boats discharged. Formerly they could ascend 
the sluggish and shallow channel connecting the ex- 
pansion of the Heart River, called Buffalo Lake, with 
the head of Lesser Slave Lake, a distance of about three 
miles, and as far as the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post, 
around which another trading village had gathered. This 
temporary fall in the water level partly accounted for 
the growth of the village at Willow Point, where suffi- 
cient interests had arisen to cause a jealousy between 
the two hamlets. Once upon a time Atawaywé Kamick 
was supreme. ‘This is the name the Crees give to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, meaning literally “the Buy- 
ing House.” But now there were many stores, and “free 
trade” was rather in the ascendant. In the middle was 
safety, and therefore the Commissioners decided to 
pitch camp on a beautiful flat facing the south and 
fronting the channel, and midway between the two op- 
posing points of trade. A few de joie by the white resi- 
dents of the region, of whom there were some seventy or 
eighty, welcomed the arrival of the boats at the wharf, 
and after a short stay here, simply to collect baggage, 
a start was made for the camping ground, where our 
numerous tents soon gave the place the appearance of a 
village of our own. 

Tepees were to be seen in all directions from our 
camp—the lodges of the Indians and half-breeds. But 
no sooner was the treaty site apparent than a general 
concentration took place, and we were speedily sur- 
rounded by a bustling crowd, putting up trading tents 
and shacks, dancing booths, eating-places, etc., so that 
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with the motley crowd, including a large number of 
women and children, and a swarm of dogs such as we 
never dreamt of, amounting in a short space by constant 
accessions to over a thousand, we were in the heart of 
life and movement and noise. 


Mr. Ross, as already stated, had gone on by trail 
from Edmonton, partly in order to inspect it, and man- 
aged to reach the lake before us, which was fortunate, 
since Indians and half-breeds had collected in large 
numbers, and he was thus able to allay their irritation 
and to distribute rations pending the arrival of the other 
members of the Commission. During the previous win- 
ter, upon the circulation in the North of the news of the 
coming treaty, discussion was rife, and every cabin and 
tepee rang with argument. The wiseacre was not 
absent, of course, and agitators had been at work for 
some time endeavouring to jaundice the minds of the 
people—half-breeds, it was said, from Edmonton, who 
had been vitiated by contact with a low class of white 
men there—and, therefore, nothing was as yet positively 
known as to the temper and views of the Indians. But 
whatever evil effect these tamperings might have had 
upon them, it was felt that a plain statement of the pro- 
posals of the Government would speedily dissipate it, 
and that, when placed before them in Mr. Laird’s cus- 
tomary kind and lucid manner, they would be accepted 
by both Indians and half-breeds as the best obtainable, 
and as conducing in all respects to their truest and most 
permanent interests. 

On the 20th the eventful morning had come, and, for 
a wonder, the weather proved to be calm, clear and 
pleasant. The hour fixed upon for the beginning of 
negotiations was two p.m., up to which time much hand- 
shaking had, of course, to be undergone with the con- 
stant new arrivals of natives from the forest and lakes 
around. The Church of England and Roman Catholic 
clergy, the only missionary bodies in the country, met 
and dined with our party, after which all adjourned to 
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the treaty ground, where the people had already as- 
sembled, and where all soon seated themselves on the 
grass in front of the treaty tent—a large marquee—the 
Indians being separated by « small space from the half- 
breeds, who ranged themselves behind them, all conduct- 
ing themselves in the most sedate and orderly manner. 

Mr. Laird and the other Commissioners were seated 
along the open front of the tent, and one could not but 
be impressed by the scene, set as it was in a most beauti- 
ful environment of distant mountains, waters, forests 
and meadows, all sweet and primeval, and almost un- 
touched by civilized man. The whites of the region had 
also turned out to witness the scene, which, though lack- 
ing the wild aspect of the old assemblages on the plains 
in the early ’seventies, had yet a character of its own of 
great interest, and of the most hopeful promise. 

The crowd of Indians ranged before the marquee 
had lost all semblance of wildness of the true type. Wild 
men they were, in a sense, living as they did in the forest 
and on their great waters. But it was plain that these 
people had achieved, without any treaty at all, a stage of 
civilization distinctly in advance of many of our treaty 
Indians to the south after twenty-five years of educa- 
tion. Instead of paint and feathers, the scalp-lock, the 
breech-clout, and the buffalo-robe, there presented itself 
a body of respectable-looking men, as well dressed and 
evidently quite as independent in their feelings as any 
like number of average pioneers in the East. Indeed, I 
had seen there, in my youth, many a time, crowds of 
white settlers inferior to these in sedateness and self-pos- 
session. One was prepared, in this wild region of forest, 
to behold some savage types of men; indeed, I craved 
to renew the vanished scenes of old. But, alas! one be- 
held, instead, men with well-washed, unpainted faces, 
and combed and common hair; men in suits of ordinary 
“store-clothes,” and some even with “boiled” if not 
laundered shirts. One felt disappointed , almost de- 
frauded. It was not what was expected, what we be- 
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lieved we had a right to expect, after so much waggon- 
ing and tracking and drenching, and river turmoil and 
trouble. ‘This woeful shortcoming from bygone days 
attended other aspects of the scene. Instead of fiery 
oratory and pipes of peace—the stone calumets of old— 
the vigorous arguments, the outbursts of passion, and 
close calls from threatened violence, here was a gather- 
ing of commonplace men smoking briar-roots, with 
treaty tobacco instead of “weed,” and whose chiefs re- 
plied to Mr. Laird’s explanations and offers in a few 
brief and sensible statements, varied by vigorous appeals 
to the common sense and judgment, rather than the 
passions, of their people. It was a disappointing, yet, 
_ looked at aright, a gratifying spectacle. Here were men 
disciplined by good handling and native force out of 
barbarism—of which there was little to be seen—and 
plainly on the high road to comfort; men who led in- 
offensive and honest lives, yet who expressed their sense 
of freedom and self-support in their speech, and had in 
their courteous demeanour the unmistakable air and 
bearing of independence. If provoked by injustice, a 
very dangerous people this; but self-respecting, diligent 
and prosperous in their own primitive calling, and able 
to adopt agriculture, or any other pursuit, with a fair 
hope of success when the still distant hour for it should 
arrive. 

The proceedings began with the customary distribu- 
tion of tobacco, and by a reference to the competent 
interpreters who had been appointed by the Commission, 
men who were residents, and well known to the Indians 
themselves, and who possessed their confidence. 'The 
Indians had previously appointed as spokesman their 
Chief and head-man, Keenooshayoo and Moostoos, a 
worthy pair of brothers, who speedily exhibited their 
qualities of good sense and judgment, and, Keenooshayo 
in particular, a fine order of Indian eloquence, which 
was addressed almost entirely to his own people, and 
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which is lost, I am sorry to say, in the account here set 
down. 

Mr. Laird then rose, and having unrolled his 
Commission, and that of his colleagues, from the Queen, 
proceeded with his proposals. He spoke as follows: 

“Red Brothers! we have come here to-day, sent by 
the Great Mother to treat with you, and this is the paper 
she has given to us, and is her Commission to us signed 
with her Seal, to show we have authority to treat with 
you. The other Commissioners, who are associated with 
me, and who are sitting here, are Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Ross and the Rev. Father Lacombe, who is with us to 
act as counsellor and adviser. I have to say, on behalf 
of the Queen and the Government of Canada, that we 
have come to make you an offer. We have made treaties 
in former years with all the Indians of the prairies, and 
from there to Lake Superior. As white people are com- 
ing into your country, we have thought it well to tell you 
what is required of you. The Queen wants all the 
whites, half-breeds and Indians to be at peace with one 
another, and to shake hands when they meet. The 
Queen’s laws must be obeyed all over the country, both 
by the whites and the Indians. It is not alone that we 
wish to prevent Indians from molesting the whites, it is 
also to prevent the whites from molesting or doing harm 
to the Indians. The Queen’s soldiers are just as much 
for the protection of the Indians as for the white man. 
The Commissioners made an appointment to meet you 
at a certain time, but on account of bad weather on river 
and lake, we are late, which we are sorry for, but are 
glad to meet so many of you here to-day. 

“We understand stories have been told you, that if 
you made a treaty with us you would become servants 
and slaves; but we wish you to understand that such is 
not the case, but that you will be just as free after sign- 
ing a treaty as you are now. The treaty is a free offer; 
take it or not, just as you please. If you refuse it there 
is no harm done; we will not be bad friends on that ac- 
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count. One thing Indians must understand, that if they 
do not make a treaty they must obey the laws of the 
land—that will be just the same whether you make a 
treaty or not; the laws must be obeyed. The Queen’s 
Government wishes to give the Indians here the same 
terms as it has given all the Indians all over the coun- 
try, from the prairies to Lake Superior. Indians in 
other places, who took treaty years ago, are now better 
off than they were before. They grow grain and raise 
cattle like the white people. Their children have learned 
to read and write. 

“Now, I will give you an outline of the terms we 
offer you. If you agree to take treaty, every one this 
year gets a present of $12.00. A family of five, man, 
wife and three children, will thus get $60.00; a family 
of eight, $96.00; and after this year, and for every year 
afterwards, $5.00 for each person forever. To such 
chiefs as you may select, and that the Government ap- 
proves of, we will give $25.00 each year, and the coun- 
sellors $15.00 each. The chiefs also get a silver medal 
- and a flag, such as you see now at our tent, right now 
as soon as the treaty is signed. Next year, as soon as 
we know how many chiefs there are, and every three 
years thereafter, each chief will get a suit of clothes, and 
every counsellor a suit, only not quite so good as that of 
the chief. Then, as the white men are coming in and 
settling in the country, and as the Queen wishes the In- 
dians to have lands of their own, we will give one square 
mile, or 640 acres, to each family of five; but there will 
be no compulsion to force Indians to go into a reserve. 
He who does not wish to go into a band can get 160 acres 
of land for himself, and the same for each member of his 
family. These reserves are holdings you can select when 
you please, subject to the approval of the Government, 
for you might select lands which might interfere with 
the rights or lands of settlers. The Government must 
be sure that the land which you select is in the right 
place. Then, again, as some of you may want to sow 
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grain or potatoes, the Government will give you ploughs 
or harrows, hoes, etc., to enable you to do so, and every 
spring will furnish you with provisions to enable you to 
work and put in your crop. Again, if you do not wish to 
grow grain, but want to raise cattle, the Government 
will give you bulls and cows, so that you may raise stock. 
If you do not wish to grow grain or raise cattle, the Gov- 
ernment will furnish you with ammunition for your hunt, 
and with twine to catch fish. The Government will also 
provide schools to teach your children to read and write, 
and do other things like white men and their children. 
Schools will be established where there is a sufficient 
number of children. The Government will give the 
chiefs axes and tools to make houses to live in and be 
comfortable. Indians have been told that if they make a 
treaty they will not be allowed to hunt and fish as they 
do now. This is not true. Indians who take treaty 


will be just as free to hunt and fish all over as they now 
are. 


“Tn return for this the Government expects that the 
Indians will not interfere with or molest any miner, 
traveller or settler. We expect you to be good friends 
with everyone, and shake hands with all you meet. If 
any whites molest you in any way, shoot your dogs or 
horses, or do you any harm, you have only to report the 
matter to the police, and they will see that justice is done 
to you. There may be some things we have not men- 
tioned, but these can be mentioned later on. Commis- 
sioners Walker and Coté are here for the half-breeds, 
who later on, if treaty is made with you, will take down 
the names of half-breeds and their children, and find out 
if they are entitled to scrip. The reason the Govern- 
ment does this is because the half-breeds have Indian 
blood in their veins, and have claims on that account. 
The Government does not make treaty with them, as 
they live as white men do, so it gives them scrip to set- 
tle their claims at once and forever. Half-breeds living 
like Indians have the chance to take the treaty instead, 
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if they wish to do so. They have their choice, but only 
after the treaty is signed. If there is no treaty made, 
scrip cannot be given. After the treaty is signed, the 
Commissioners will take up half-breed claims. The first 
thing they will do is to give half-breed settlers living 
on land 160 acres, if there is room to do so; but if several 
are settled close together, the land will be divided be- 
tween them as fairly as possible. All, whether settled 
or not, will be given scrip for land to the value of 
$240.00, that is, all born up to the date of signing the 
treaty. They can sell that scrip, that is, all of you can 
do so. They can take, if they like, instead of this scrip 
for 240 acres, lands where they like. After they have 
located their land, and got their title, they can live on 
it, or sell part, or the whole of it, as they please, but can- 
not sell the scrip. They must locate their land, and get 
their title before selling. 

“These are the principal points in the offer we have to 
make to you. The Queen owns the country, but is will- 
ing to acknowledge the Indians’ claims, and offers them 
terms as an offset to all of them. We shall! be glad to 
answer any questions, and make clear any points not 
understood. We shall meet you again to-morrow, after 
you have considered our offer, say about two o’clock, or 
later if you wish. We have other Indians to meet at 
other places, but we do not wish to hurry you. After 
this meeting you can go to the Hudson’s Bay fort, where 
our provisions are stored, and rations will be issued to 
you of flour, bacon, tea and tobacco, so that you can have 
a good meal and a good time. This is a free gift, given 
with goodwill, and given to you whether you make a 
treaty or not. It is a present the Queen is glad to make 
to you. I am now done, and shall be glad to hear what 
any one has to say.” 

KrrenoosHayo (The Fish): “You say we are 
brothers. I cannot understand how we are so. I live 
differently from you. I can only understand that In- 
dians will benefit in a very small degree from your offer. 
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You have told us you come in the Queen’s name. We 
surely have also a right to say a little as far as that goes. 


Keenooshayo addressing the Commission at Lesser Slave Lake 


I do not understand what you say about every third 
year. 5 
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Mr. McKenna: “The third year was only mention- 
ed in connection with clothing.” 

KeenoosHayo: “Do you not allow the Indians to 
make their own conditions, so that they may benefit as 
much as possible? Why I say this is that we to-day make 
arrangements that are to last as long as the sun shines 
and the water runs. Up to the present I have earned 
my own living and worked in my own way for the 
Queen. Itis good. The Indian loves his way of living 
and his free life. When I understand you thoroughly I 
will know better what I shall do. Up to the present I 
have never seen the time when I could not work for the 
Queen, and also make my own living. I will consider 
carefully what you have said.” 

Moostoos (The Bull): “Often before now I have 
said I would carefully consider what you might say. 
You have called us brothers. Truly I am the younger, 
vou the elder brother. Being the younger, if the young- 
er ask the elder for something, he will grant his request 
the same as our mother the Queen. I am glad to hear 
what you have to say. Our country is getting broken 
up. I see the white man coming in, and I want to be 
friends. I see what he does, but it is best that we should 
be friends. I will not speak any more. There are many 
people here who may wish to speak.” 

WaupreHayo (White Partridge): “I stand be- 
hind this man’s back” (pointing to Keenooshayo). “I 
want to tell the Commissioners there are two ways, the 
long and the short. I want to take the way that will 
last longest.” 

Nersnetasis (The Twin): “I follow these two 
brothers, Moostoos and Keenooshayo. When I under- 
stand better I shall be able to say more.” 

Mr. Larrp: “We shall be glad to hear from some of 
the Sturgeon Lake people.” 

Tur Caprarn (an old man): “I accept your offer. 
T am old and miserable now. I have not my family with | 
me here, but I accept your offer.” 
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Mr. Larrp: “You will get the money for all your 
children under age, and not married, just the same as if 
they were here.” 

Tue Caprain: “I speak for all those in my part of 
the country.” 

Mr. Larrep: “I am sorry the rest of your people are 
not here. If here next year their claims will not be over- 
looked.” 

Tuer Captain: “I am old now. It is indirectly 
through the Queen that we have lived. She has sup- 
plied in a manner the sale shops through which we have 
lived. Others may think I am foolish for speaking as I 
do now. Let them think as they like. I accept. When 
I was young I was an able man and made my living in- 
dependently. But now I am old and feeble and not 
able to do much.” 

Mr. Ross: “TI will just answer a few questions that 
have been put. Keenooshayo has said that he cannot see 
how it will benefit you to take treaty. As all the rights 
you now have will not be interfered with, therefore any- 
thing you get in addition must be a clear gain. The 
white man is bound to come in and open up the country, 
and we come before him to explain the relations that 
must exist between you, and thus prevent any trouble. 
‘You say you have heard what the Commissioners have 
said, and how you wish to live. We believe that men 
who have lived without help heretofore can do it better 
when the country is opened up. Any fur they catch is 
worth more. That comes about from competition. You 
will notice that it takes more boats to bring in goods to 
buy your furs than it did formerly. We think that as 
the rivers and lakes of this country will be the principal 
highways, good boatmen, like yourselves, cannot fail to 
make a good living, and profit from the increase in 
traffic. We are much pleased that you have some cattle. 
It will be the duty of the Commissioners to recommend 
the Government, through the Superintendent-General 
of Indian Affairs, to give you cattle of a better breed. 
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You say that you consider that you have a right to say 
something about the terms we offer you. We offer you 
certain terms, but you are not forced to take them. You 
ask if Indians are not allowed to make a bargain. You 
must understand there are always two to a bargain. We 
are glad you understand the treaty is forever. If the 
Indians do as they are asked we shall certainly keep all 
our promises. We are glad to know that you have got 
on without any one’s help, but you must know times are 
hard, and furs scarcer than they used to be. Indians 
are fond of a free life, and we do not wish to interfere 
with it. When reserves are offered you there is no in- 
tention to make you live on them if you do not want to, 
but, in years to come, you may change your minds, and 
want these lands to live on. The half-breeds of Atha- 
basca are being more liberally dealt with than in any 
other part of Canada. We hope you will discuss our 
offer and arrive at a decision as soon as possible. Others 
are now waiting for our arrival, and you, by deciding 
quickly, will assist us to get to them.” 

KerENoosHAyO: “Have you all heard? Do you wish 
to accept? All who wish to accept, stand up!” 

Wennpico: “I have heard, and accept with a glad 
heart all I have heard.” 

Kerenoosuayo: “Are the terms good forever? As 
long as the sun shines on us? Because there are orphans 
we must consider, so that there will be nothing to be 
thrown up to us by our people afterwards. We want 
a written treaty, one copy to be given to us, so we shall 
know what we sign for. Are you willing to give means 
to instruct children as long as the sun shines and water 
runs, so that our children will grow up ever increasing 
in knowledge?” 

Mr. Latrp: “The Government will choose teachers 
according to the religion of the band. If the band are 
pagans the Government will appoint teachers who, if 
not acceptable, will be replaced by others. About treaties 
lasting forever, I will just say that some Indians have 
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got to live so like the whites that they have sold their 
lands and divided the money. But this only happens 
when the Indians ask for it. ‘Treaties last forever, as 
signed, unless the Indians wish to make a change. I 
understand you all agree to the terms of the Treaty. Am 
I right? If so, I will have the Treaty drawn up, and 
to-morrow we will sign it. Speak, all those who do not 
agree!” 

Moostoos: “I agree.” 

KrrnoosHayo: “My children, all who agree, stand 
up!” 

The Reverend Father Lacombe then addressed the 
Indians in substance as follows: He reminded them 
that he was an old friend, and came amongst them seven 
years ago, and, being now old, he came again to fulfil 
another duty, and to assist the Commission to make a 
treaty. “Knowing you as I do, your manners, your 
customs and language, I have been officially attached 
to the Commission as adviser. ‘To-day is a great day 
for you, a day of long remembrance, and your children 
hereafter will learn from your lips the events of to-day. 
I consented to come here because I thought it was a good 
thing for you to take the Treaty. Were it not in your 
interest I would not take part in it. I have been long 
familiar with the Government’s methods of making 
treaties with the Saulteaux of Manitoba, the Crees of 
Saskatchewan, and the Blackfeet, Bloods and Piegans 
of the Plains, and advised these tribes to accept the 
offers of the Government. Therefore, to-day, I urge 
you to accept the words of the Big Chief who comes here 
in the name of the Queen. I have known him for many 
years, and, I can assure you, he is just and sincere in all 
his statements, besides being vested with authority to 
deal with you. Your forest and river life will not be 
changed by the Treaty, and you will have your annui- 
ties, as well, year by year, as long as the sun shines and 
the earth remains. Therefore I finish my speaking by 
saying, Accept!” 
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The chiefs and counsellors stood up, and requested 
all the Indians to do so also as a mark of acceptance of 
the Government’s conditions. Father Lacombe was 
thanked by several for having come so far, though so 
very old, to visit them and speak to them, after which 
the meeting adjourned until the following day. 

At three p.m. on Wednesday, the 21st, the discus- 
sion was resumed by Mr. Laird, who, after a few pre-. 
liminary remarks, read the Treaty, which had been 
drafted by the Commissioners the previous evening. 
Chief Keenooshayo arose and made a speech, followed 
by Moostoos, both assenting to the terms, when sud- 
denly, and to the surprise of all, the chief, who had again 
begun to address the Indians, perceiving gestures of 
dissent from his people, suddenly stopped and sat down. 
This looked critical; but, after a somewhat lengthy dis- 
cussion, everything was smoothed over, and the chief 
and head men entered the tent and signed the Treaty 
after the Commissioners, thus confirming, for this por- 
tion of the country, the great Treaty which is intended 
to cover the whole northern region up to the sixtieth 
parallel of north latitude. The satisfactory turn of the’ 
Lesser Slave Lake Treaty, it was felt, would have a 
good effect elsewhere, and that, upon hearing of it at 
the various treaty points to the west and north, the In- 
dians would be more inclined to expedite matters, and 
to close with the Commissioner’s proposals.* 

The first and most important step having been taken, 
the other essential adhesions had now to be effected. To 


*The foregoing report of the Treaty discussions is necessarily 
much abridged, being simply a transcript of brief notes taken at the 
time. The utterances particularly of Keenooshayo, but also of 
his brother, were not mere harangues addressed to the “ground- 
lings,” but were grave statements marked by self-restraint, good 
sense and courtesy, such as would have done no discredit to a 
well-bred white man. They furthered affairs greatly, and in 
two days the Treaty was discussed and signed, in singular contrast 
with treaty-making on the plains in former years. 
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save time and wintering in the country, the Treaty 
Commission separated, Messrs. Ross and McKenna 
leaving on the 22nd for Fort Dunvegan and St. John, 
whilst Mr. Laird set out shortly afterwards for Ver- 
milion and Fond du Lac, on Lake Athabasca. He 
reached Peace River Crossing on the 30th, and met 
there, next day, a few Beaver Indians and the Crees of 
the region. The Beaver chief, who was present, did not 
adhere, saying that his band was at Fort Dunvegan, 
and that he could not get there in time. The date of 
the St. John Treaty had been fixed for the 21st of June, 
but, owing to the detentions described, the appointment 
could not be kept, and word was therefore sent to the 
Indians to stay where they were until they could be met. 
But when the Commissioners were within twenty-five 
miles of the Fort they got a letter from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s agent telling them that the Indians had 
eaten up all the provisions there, and had left for their 
hunting-grounds, with no hope of their coming together 
again that season. They therefore returned to Fort 
Dunvegan, and took the adhesion of some Beaver In- 
dians, and then left for Lower Peace River. On the 
8th July, Mr. Laird secured the adhesion of the Crees 
and Beavers at Fort Vermilion, and Messrs. Ross and 
McKenna of those at Little Red River, the headman 
there refusing to sign at first because, he said, “he had a 
divine inspiration to the contrary”! This was followed 
by adhesions taken by the latter Commissioners, on the 
13th, from the Crees and Chipewyans at Fort Chipe- 
wyan. 

“Here it was,” Mr. McKenna writes me, “that the 
chief asked for a railway—the first time in the history of 
Canada that the red man demanded as a condition of 
cession that steel should be laid into his country. He 
evidently understood the transportation question, for a 
railway, he said, by bringing them into closer connection 
with the market, would enhance the value of what they 
had to sell, and decrease the cost of what they had to 
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buy. He had a striking object-lesson in the fact that 
flour was $12 a sack at the Fort. These Chipewyans 
lost no time in flowery oratory, but came at once to 
business, and kept us, myself in particular, on tenter- 
hooks for two hours. I never felt so relieved as when 
the rain of questions ended, and, satisfied by our 
answers, they acquiesced in the cession.” 


Fort Fond du Lac—East end of Lake Athabasca 


Next morning these Commissioners left for Smith’s 
Landing, and, on the 17th, made treaty with the In-. 
dians of Great Slave Lake. Meanwhile Mr. Laird had 
proceeded to Fond du Lac, at the eastern end of Lake 
Athabasca, and there, on the 27th, the Chipewyans ad- 
hered, whilst Messrs. Ross and McKenna, in order to 
treat with the Indians at Fort McMurray and Wah- 
pooskow, separated. The latter secured the Chipe- 
wyans and Crees at the former post, and Mr. Ross the 
Crees at Wahpooskow, both adjustments, by a coinci- 
dence, being made on the same day. 

This completed the Treaty of 1899, known as No. 8, 
the most important of all since the Great Treaty of 1876. 

The work of the Commission being now over, its 
members prepared to leave the country. Messrs. Ross 
and McKenna set out for Athabasca Landing, whilst 
Mr. Laird accompanied us to Pelican Rapids, but left 
us there and pushed on, like the others, for home. 

There were, of course, many Indians who did not or 
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could not turn up at the various treaty points that year, 
viz., the Beavers of St. John, the Crees of Sturgeon 
Lake, the Slaves of Hay River, who should have come 
to Vermilion, and the Dog-Ribs, Yellow-Knives, Slaves, 
and Chipewyans, who should have been treated with at 
Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake. 

Accordingly, a special commission was issued to Mr. 
J. A. Macrae, of the Indian Office in Ottawa, who met 
the Indians the following year at the points named, and 
in May, June and July, secured the adhesion of over 
1,200 souls, making, with subsequent adhesions, a total 
of 3,568 souls to the 30th June, 1906. 


“Red River” ox-carts. Still used on the portage at Fort Smith 


The largest numbers were at Forts Resolution, Ver- 
milion, Fond du Lac, and Lesser Slave Lake, the latter 
ranking fourth in the list. Of course, there are still to 
be treated with the Indians of the Mackenzie River and 
the Ksquimaux of the Arctic coast. But Treaty Eight 
covers the most valuable portions of the Northern Anti- 
clinal, though this is a conjecture, as the resources of 
the lower Mackenzie Basin, and even of the Barren 
Lands, are only now becoming known, and may yet 
prove to be of great value. Bishop Grouard told me 
that at their Mission at Fort Providence, potatoes, tur- 
nips and barley ripened, and also wheat when tried, 
though this, he thought, was uncertain. I have also 
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heard Chief-factor Camsell speak quite boastfully of his 
tomatoes at Fort Simpson. As a matter of fact, little 
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the Beavers and Crees at Fort Vermil 
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Mr Laird addressing 


is known practically as to the bearing of the climate and 
long summer sunshine on agriculture in the Mackenzie 
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District. But be that region what it may, there has been 
already ceded an empire in itself, extending, roughly 
speaking, from the 54th to the 60th parallel of north 
latitude, and from the 106th to the 130th degree of west 
jongitude. In this domain there is ample room for mil- 
lions of people; and, as I must now return to the Half- 
breed Commission on Lesser. Slave Lake, I shall give, 
as we go, as fair a picture as I can of its superficial fea- 
tures and the inducements it offers to the immigrant. 


Cuaprer IV 
The Half-breed Scrip Commission 


THE adjustment with the half-breeds depended, of 
course, upon a successful treaty with the Indians, and, 
this having been concluded, the latter at once, upon re- 
ceipt of their payments, left for their forests and fish- 
ee leaving the half-breeds in full possession of the 
field. 

It was estimated that over a hundred families were 
encamped around us, some in tepees, some in tents, and 
some in the open air, the willow copses to the north 
affording shelter, as well, to a few doubtful members of 
Slave Lake society, and to at least a thousand dogs. The 
“serip tent,” as it was called, a large marquee fitted up 
as an office, had been pitched with the other tents when 
the camp was made, and in this the half-breeds held a 
crowded meeting to talk over the terms, and to collate 
their own opinions as to the form of scrip issue they most 
desired. In this they were singularly unanimous, and, 
in spite of advice to the contrary urged upon them in 
the strongest manner by Father Lacombe, they agreed 
upon “the bird in the hand’’—viz., upon cash scrip or 
nothing. This could be readily turned into money, for 
in the train of traders, etc., who followed up the treaty 
payments, there were also buyers from Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, well supplied with cash, to purchase all the 
scrip that offered, at a great reduction, of course, from 
face value. Whether the half-breeds werc wise or fool- 
ish it is needless to say. One thing was plain, they had 
made up their minds. Under the circumstances it was 
impossible to gainsay their assertion that they were the 
best judges of their own needs. All preliminaries hav- 
ing at last been settled, the taking of declarations and 
* evidence began on the 23rd of June, and, shortly after- 
wards, the issue of convertible scrip certificates, or scrip 
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certificates for land as required, took place to the parties 
who had proved their title. 

This was a slow process, involving in every case a 
careful search of the five elephant folios containing the 
records of the bygone issues of scrip in Manitoba and 
the organized Territories. 

It was necessary in order to prevent the issue of 
scrip to parties who had already received it elsewhere. 
But to the credit of the Lesser Slave Lake community, 


Half-Breed Scrip Commission 
Seated—Major Walker and Mr Coté Standing—Mr Prudhomme and Mr Mair 
few efforts were made to “come in” again, not one in 
fact which was a clear attempt at fraud, or which could 
not be accounted for by false agency. Indeed, a high 
tribute might well be paid here to the honesty, not only 
of this but of all the communities, both Indian and half- 
breed, throughout these remote territories. We found 
valuable property exposed everywhere, evidently with- 
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out fear of theft. There was a looser feeling regarding 
debts to traders, which we were told were sometimes 
ignored, partly, perhaps, owing to the traders’ heavy 
profits, but mainly through failure in the hunt and a 
lack of means. But theft such as white men practice 
was a puzzle to these people, amongst whom it was un- 
known. 

The most noticeable feature of the scrip issue was 
the never-ending stream of applicants, a surprising evi- 
dence of the growth of population in this remote wilder- 
ness. Its most interesting feature lay in the peculiarities 
and manners of the people themselves. They were un- 
questionably half-breeds, and had received Christian 
names, and most of them had houses of their own, and, 
though hunters, fishermen and trippers, their families 
lived comparatively settled lives. Yet the glorious in- 
stinct of the Indian haunted them. As a rule they had 
been born on the “pitching-track,” in the forest, or on 
the prairies—in all sorts of places, they could not say 
exactly where—and when they were born was often a 
matter of doubt as well.* It was not in February, but 
in Meeksuo pésim, “The month when the eagles return” ; 


*With reference to these nondescript birthplaces, the wonderful 
ease of parturition among Indian women may be referred to here. 
This is common, probably, to all primitive races, but is perhaps 
more marked amongst Indian mothers than any other. The event 
may happen in a canoe, on the trail, at any place, or at any 
moment, without hindering the ordinary progress of a travelling 
party, which is generaliy overtaken by the mother in a few hours. 
But nothing I heard here equalled in grotesque circumstances, 
occurrences whose truthI can vouchfor, many years ago on the 
Saskatchewan River. In 1874, if I remember aright, a great 
spring freshet in the North Branch was accompanied by a tre- 
mendous ice-jam, which backed the water up, and flooded the 
river bank so suddenly that many Indians were drowned. On an 
island below Prince Albert, a woman, to save her life, had to climb 
a neighbouring tree, and give birth to a child amongst the branches. 
The jam broke, and, wonderful to say, both mother and child 
got down to firm ground alive. Another case, even more grue- 
some, happened on the Lower Saskatchewan not so many years 
ago. A woman and her husband were hastening on snowshoes 
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not in August, but in Oghpdého pésim, “The month 
when birds begin to fly.” When called upon they could 
give their Christian names and answer to Willam or 
Magloire, to Mary or Madeline, but, in spite of priest 
or parson, their home name was a Cree one. In many 
cases the white forefather’s name had been dropped or 
forgotten, and a Cree surname had taken its place, as, 
for example, in the name Louis Maskegosis, or Made- 
line Noéskeyah. Some of the Cree names were in their 
meaning simply grotesque. Mishodstiquan meant 
“The man who stands with the red hair’; Waupunéka- 
pow, “He who stands till morning.” One of the appli- 
cants was Kanawatchagudyo, or “The ghost-keeper.’’ { 

But others were strikingly poetical, particularly the 
female names. Paytcko geesigo, “One in the Skies”; 
Pesawakoona kapesisk, “The silent snow in falling 
forming signs or symbols”; Matyatse wunoguayo, or 
rather, for this is a doubtful name, Powastia ka nunagh- 
quanetungh, “Listener to the unseen rapids”; Kese koo 
apeoo, “She sits in Heaven,” were all the names of ap- 
plicants for scrips, and many others could be added of 


from their winter camp to the river, in order to share in the usual 
Christmas bounty and festitivites at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post. The woman was seized with incipient labour, and, darting 
from her husband, with whom she had been quarrelling on the way, 
pushed on, and, in a frozen marsh, amongst bulrushes, on a 
bitterly cold night, was delivered of a child. Grumous as she was, 
she picked herself up, and, with incredible nerve, walked ten 
miles to the Pas, carrying her live infant with her, wrapped in a 
rabbitskin robe. 


{It may be mentioned here that this half-breed’s “inner” name, 
so to speak, meant ““The Ghost-Keeper,” for the name he gave, 
following an Indian usage, was not the real one. Kanawatch- 
aguayo was the one given by the interpreter, but accompanied by 
the translation of the inner name, to wit, ‘The Ghost-Keeper.” 
This curious custom is more fully referred to in a forthcoming 
work on Indian folk-lore, traditions, legends, usages, methods and 
manner of life, etc., by Mrs. F. H. Paget, of Ottawa. This lady 
is an expert Cree scholar, and her work, which I have had the 
pleasure of hearing her read, is the result of diligent research and 
of ample knowledge of Indian life and character. 
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hike tenor. _Ina word, the Christian or baptismal names 
have not displaced the native ones, as they did in Wales 
and elsewhere, and amongst some of our far Eastern 
Indians. But there were terrifying and repulsive names 
as well, such as Sese kendpik kaow apeoo, “She sits like 
a rattle-snake”; and one individual rejoiced in the ap- 
palling surname of “Grand Bastard.” These instances 
serve to illustrate the tendency of half-breed nomencla- 
ture at the lake towards the mother’s side. Here, too, 
there was no reserve in giving the family name; it was 
given at once when asked for, and there was no shyness 
otherwise in demeanour. There was a readiness, for ex- 
ample, to be photographed which was quite distinctive. 
In this connection it may interest the reader to recall 
some of the names of girls given by the same race thous- 
ands of miles away in the Kast. Take those recorded by 
Mrs. Jamesonj during her visit to Mrs. McMurray and 
the Schoolcrafts, on the Island of Mackinac, over sev- 
enty years ago: Oba baumwawa geezegoquay, “The 
sounds which the stars make rushing through the skies” ; 
Zaga see goquay, “Sunbeams breaking through a 
cloud”; Wahsagewanoquay, “Woman of the bright 
foam.” The people so far apart, yet their home names 
so similarly figurative! The education of the Red In- 
dian lies in his intimate contact with nature in all her 
phases—a good education truly, which serves him well. 
But, awe-struck always by the mysterious beauty of 
the world around him, his mind reflects it instinctively 
in his Nature-worship and his system of names. 

In speaking of the “Lakers” I refer, of course, to the 
primitive people of the region, and not to half-breed in- 
comers from Manitoba or elsewhere. There were a few 
patriarchal families into which all the others seemed to 
dovetail in some shape or form. The Nodskeyah family 
was one of these, also the Gladu, the Cowitoreille,* and 
the Calahaisen. The collateral branches of these fam- 


“Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,” 1838. 
*A corruption, no doubt, of “Courtoreille.”’ 
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ilies constituted the main portion of the native popula- 
tion, and yet inbreeding did not seem to have deterior- 
ated the stock, for a healthier-looking lot of young men, 
women and children it would be hard to find, or one 
more free from scrofula. ‘There were instances, too, 
among these people, of extreme old age; one in parti- 
cular which from confirmatory evidence, particularly 
the declarations of descendants, seemed quite authentic. 
This was a woman called Catherine Bisson—the daugh- 
ter of Baptiste Bisson and an Indian woman called 
Iskwao—who was born on New Year’s Day, 1793, at 
Lesser Slave Lake, and had spent all her lfe there since. 
She had a numerous progeny which she bore to Kisis- 
kakapo, “The man who stands still.” She was now blind, 
and was partly led, partly carried into our tent—a small, 
thin, wizened woman, with keen features and a tongue 
as keen, which cackled and joked at a great rate with the 
crowd around her. It was almost awesome to look at 
this weird piece of antiquity, who was born in the Reign 
of Terror, and was a young woman before the war of 
1812. She was quite lively yet, so far as her wits went, 
and seemed likely to go on living.* 

There were many good points in the disposition of 
the “Lakers” generally, both young and old. Their 
kindness and courtesy to strangers and to each other 
was marked, and profanity was unknown. Indeed, if 
one heard bad language at all it was from the lips of 
some Yankee or Canadian teamster, airing his superior 
knowledge of the world amongst the natives. 

The place, in fact, surprised one—no end of buggies, 
buckboards and saddles, and brightly dressed women, 
after a not altogether antique fashion; the men, too, or- 
derly, civil, and obliging. Infants were generally tucked 


*This very old woman died, I believe, at Lesser Slave Lake only 
last spring (1908). If the date of her birth was correct, and we had 


good reason to believe it, she must have been far over 100 years old 
when she died. 
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into the comfortable moss-bag, but boys three or four 
years old were seen tugging at their mothers’ breasts, 
and all fat and generally good-looking. The whole com- 
munity seemed well fed, and were certainly well clad— 
some girls extravagantly so, the love of finery being the 
ruling trait here as elsewhere. One lost, indeed, all 
sense of remoteness, there was such a well-to-do, fam- 
iliar air about the scene, and such a bustle of clean-look- 
ing people. How all this could be supported by fur it 
was difficult to see, but it must have been so, for there 
was, as yet, little or no farming amongst the old 
“Lakers.” It was, of course, a great fur country, and 
though the fur-bearing animals were sensibly diminish- 
ing, yet the prices of peltries had risen by competition, 
whilst supplies had been correspondingly cheapened. 
It was a good marten country, and, as this fur was the 
fad of fashion, and brought an extravagant price, the 
animal, like the beaver, was threatened with extinction, 
the more so as the rabbits were then in their period of 
scarcity. 

There were other aspects of Lake life which there is 
neither space nor inclination to describe. If some fea- 
tures of “advanced civilization” had been anticipated 
there, it was simply another proof that extremes meet. 

Whatever else was hidden, however, there was one 
thing omnipresent, namely, the mongrel dog. It was 
hopeless to explore the origin of an animal which seemed 
to draw from all sources, including the wolf and fox, 
and whose appetite stopped at nothing, but attacked old 
shirts, trousers, dunnage-bags, fry-pans, and even the 
outfit of a geologist, to appease the sacred rage of hun- 
ger. 

It was believed that over a thousand of these dogs, 
mainly used in winter to haul fish, surrounded our tent, 
and when it is said that an ordinary half-breed family 
harboured from fifteen to twenty of the tribe, there is no 
exaggeration in the estimate. They were of all shapes, 
sizes and colours, and, though very civil to man, from 
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whom they got nothing but kicks and stones, they kept 
up a constant row amongst themselves. 

To see a scrimmage of fifty or sixty of them on land 
or in the water, where they went daily to fish, was a scene 
to be remembered. They did not bark, but loped through 
the woods, which were the camp’s latrines, as scavengers 
by day, and howled in unison at regular intervals by 
night; for there was a sort of horrible harmony in the 
performance, and when the tom-toms of the gamblers 
accompanied it on all sides, and the pounding of dancers’ 
feet—for in this enchanted land nobody ever seemed to 
go to bed—the saturnalia was complete. 

It was indeed a gala time for the happy-go-lucky 
Lakers, and the effects of the issue and sale of scrip 
certificates were soon manifest in our neighbourhood. 
The traders’ booths were thronged with purchasers, also 
the refreshment tents where cigars and ginger ale were 
sold; and, in tepees improvised from aspen saplings, the 
sporting element passed the night at some interesting 
but easy way of losing money, illuminating their game 
with guttering candles, minus candlesticks, and present- 
ing a picture worthy of an impressionist’s pencil. 

But the two dancing floors were the chief attraction. 
These also had been walled and roofed with leafy sap- 
lings, their fronts open to the air, and, thronged as they 
generally were, well repaid a visit. Here the comely 
brunettes, in moccasins or slippers, their luxuriant hair 
falling in a braided queue behind their backs, served not 
only as tireless partners, but as foils to the young men, 
who were one and all consummate masters of step-danc- 
ing, an art which, I am glad to say, was still in vogue in 
these remote parts. “French-fours” and the immortal 
“Red River Jig” were repeated again and again, and, 
though a tall and handsome young half-breed, who had 
learned in Edmonton, probably, the airs and graces of 
the polite world, introduced cotillons and gave “the 
calls” with vigorous precision, yet his efforts were not 
thoroughly successful. Snarls arose, and knots and con- 
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fusion, which he did his best to undo. But it was-evi- 
dent that the hearts of the dancers were not in it. No 
sooner was the fiddler heard lowering his strings for the 
time-honoured “Jig” than eyes brightened, and feet be- 
gan to beat the floor, including, of course, those of the 
fiddler himself, who put his whole soul into that weird 
and wonderful melody, whose fantastic glee is so 
strangely blended with an indescribable master-note of 
sadness. The dance itself is nothing; it might as well be 
called a Rigadoon or a Sailor’s Hornpipe, so far as the 
steps go. The tune is everything; it is amongst the im- 
mortals. Who composed it? Did it come from Nor- 
mandy, the ancestral home of so many French Cana- 
dians and of French Canadian song? Or did some lone- 
ly but inspired voyageur, on the banks of Red River, 
sighing for Detroit or Trois Rivieres—for the joys and 
sorrows of home—give birth to its mingled chords in the 
far, wild past? 

As I looked on, many memories recurred to me of 
scenes like this in which I had myself taken part in by- 
gone days—Kheu! fugaces—in old Red River and the 
Saskatchewan; and, with these in my heart, I retired to 
my tent, and gradually fell asleep to the monotonous 
sound of the familiar yet inexplicable air. 


CHAPTER V 


Resources of Lesser Slave Lake Region 


Ir was expected that the sergeant of the Mounted 
Police stationed at the Lake would have set out by boat 
on the 8rd for Athabasca Landnig, taking with him the 
witnesses in the Weeghteko case—a case not common 
amongst the Lesser Slave Lake Indians, but which was 
said to be on the increase. One Pahayo—‘‘The Pheas- 
ant”—had gone mad and threatened to kill and eat peo- 
ple. Of course, this was attributed by his tribe to the 
Weeghteko, by which he was believed to be possessed, a 
cannibal spirit who inhabits the human heart in the form 
of a lump of ice, which must be got rid of by immersion 
of the victim in boiling water, or by pouring boiling fat 
down his throat. This failing, they destroy the man- 
eater, rip him up to let out the evil spirit, cut off his 
head, and then pin his four quarters to the ground, all of 
which was done by his tribe in the case of Pahayo. Na- 
pesodsus—“The Little Man’—struck the first blow. 
Moéstoos followed, and the poor lunatic was soon dis- 
patched. Arrests were ultimately made, and a boatload 
of witnesses was about to leave for Athabasca Landing, 
en route to attend the trial at Edmonton, the first of its 
kind, I think, on record. 

There can be no doubt that such slayings are effect- 
ed to safeguard the tribe. Indians have no asylums, 
and, in order to get a dangerous lunatic out of the way, 
can only kill him. There would therefore be no hang- 
ings. But, now that the Indians and ourselves were 
coming under treaty obligations, it was necessary that 
an end should be put to such proceedings. 

Yet the reader must not be too severe upon the In- 
dian for his treatment of the Weeghteko. He attributes 
the disease to the evil spirit, acts accordingly, and slays 
the victim. But an old author, Mrs. Jameson, tells us 
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that in her day in Upper Canada lunatics were allowed 
to stray into the forest to roam uncared for, and perish 
there, or were thrust into common jails. One at Niagara, 
she says, was chained up for four years. 

Aside from such cases of madness, which have often 
resulted in the killing and eating of children, etc., and 
which arouse the most superstitious horror in the minds 
of all Indians, the “savages” of this region are the most 
inoffensive imaginable. They have always made a good 
living by hunting and trapping and fishing, and I be- 
lieve when the time comes they will adapt themselves 
much more readily and intelligently to farming and 
stock-raising than did the Indians to the south. The 
region is well suited to both industries, and will undoubt- 
edly attract white settlers in due time. 

The fisheries in Lesser Slave Lake have always been 
counted the best in all Athabasca. The whitefish, to be 
sure, are diminishing towards the head of the lake, but 
it is possible that this is owing to some deficiency in their 
usual supply of food in that quarter. Just as birds and 
wild-fowl return, if not disturbed, to their accustomed 
breeding-places, so, it is said, the fishes, year by year, 
drop and impregnate their spawn upon the same gravel- 
ly shallows. The food of the whitefish in the lake is 
partly the worms bred from the eggs of a large fly re- 
sembling the May-fly of the East. This worm has 
probably decreased in the upper part of the lake, and 
therefore the fish go farther down for food. There they 
are exceedingly numerous, an evidence of which is the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Mission alone secured 
17,000 fine whitefish the previous fall. Properly pro- 
tected this lake will be a permanent source of supply to 
natives and incomers for many years to come. 

Stock-raising was already becoming a feature of the 
region. Some three miles above the Heart River is 
Buffalo Lake, an enlargement of that stream, and 
around and above this, as also along the Wyaweekamon, 
or “Passage between the Lakes,” are immense hay 
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meadows, capable of winter feeding thousands of cattle. 
The view of these vast meadows from the Hudson’s 
Bay post, or from the Roman Catholic Mission close 
by, is magnificent. 

These buildings are situated above Buffalo Lake, 
upon a lofty bank, with the Heart River in the fore- 
ground; and the great meadows, threaded by creeks and 
inlets, stretching for miles to the south of them, are one 
of the finest sights of the kind in the country. 

In the far south was the line of forest, and to the 
eastward a flat-topped mountain, called by the Crees 
Waskahékum Kahassdstakee—“The House Butte.” 
Near this mountain is the Swan River, which joins the 
Lesser Slave Lake below the Narrows, and upon which, 
we were told, were rich and extensive prairies, and abun- 
dance of coal of a good quality. To the west were the 
prairies of the Salt River, well watered by creeks, with 
a large extent of good land now being settled on, and 
where wheat ripens perfectly. 

There are other available areas of open country on 
Prairie River, which enters Buffalo Lake at its south- 
western end, and on which also there is coal, so that 
prairie land is not entirely lacking. 

Though emphatically now a region of forest, there is 
reason to believe that vast areas at present under timber 
were once prairies, fed over by innumerable herds of 
buffalo, whose paths and wallows can still be traced in 
the woods. Indeed, very large trees are found growing 
right across those paths, and this fact, not to speak of 
the recollections, or traditions, of very old people, points 
to extensive prairies at one time rather than to an en- 
tirely wooded country. 

Much of the forest soil is excellent, and the land has 
only to be cleared to furnish good farms. Indeed, it 
needs no stretch of imagination to foresee in future 
years a continuous line of them from Edmonton to the 
lake, along the three hundred miles of country intersect- 
ed by the trail laid out by the Territorial Government. 
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As for the wheat problem, it is not at all likely that 
the Roman Catholic Mission would put up a flour mill, 
as they were then doing, if it was not a wheat country. 
Bishop Clat assured me that potatoes in their garden 
reached three and a half pounds’ weight in some in- 
stances, and turnips twenty-five pounds. 

The kind people of both this and the Church of Eng- 
land Mission generously supplied our table with vege- 
tables and salads, and we craved no better. Chives, let- 
tuce, radishes, cress and onions were full flavoured, fresh 
and delicious, and quite as early as in Manitoba. Being 
a timber country, lumber was, of course, plentiful, there 
being two sawmills at work cutting lumber, which sold, 
undressed, at $25 to $30 a thousand. 

The whole country has a fresh and attractive look, 
and one could not desire a finer location than can be had 
almost anywhere along its streams and within its de- 
hghtful and healthy borders. And yet this region is 
but a portal to the vaster one beyond, to the Unjigah, 
the mighty Peace River, to be described hereafter. 

The make-weight against settlement may be almost 
summed up in the words transport and markets. The 
country is there, and far beyond it, too; but so long as 
there is abundance of prairie land to the south, and no 
railway facilities, it would be unwise for any large body 
of settlers, especially with limited means, to venture so 
far. The small local demand for beef and grain might 
soon be overtaken, and though stock can be driven, yet 
three hundred miles of forest trail is a long way to drive. 
Still, pioneers take little thought of such conditions, and 
already they were dropping in in twos and threes as they 
used to do in the old days in Red River Settlement, 
lured by the wilderness perhaps to privation, but enter- 
ing a country much of which is suited by nature for the 
support of man. 

The best reflection is that there is a really good coun- 
try to fall back upon when the prairies to the south are 
taken up. Swamps and muskegs abound, but good land 
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also abounds, and the time will come when the ring of 
the Canadian axe will be heard throughout these forests, 
and when multitudes of comfortable homes will be hewn 
out of what are the almost inaccessible wildernesses of 
to-day. 

By the end of the first week in July the issue of scrip 
certificates began to fall off, though the declarations 
were still numerous. But land was in sight; that is to 
say, our release and departure for Peace River, which 
we were all very anxious, in fact burning, to see. 

By this time there was, of course, much money afloat 
amongst the people, which was rapidly finding its way 
into the traders’ pockets. There was a “blind pig,” too, 
doing business in the locality, though we could not dis- 
cover where, as everybody professed entire ignorance of 
anything of the kind. The fragrant breath and hilarity 
of so many, however, betrayed its existence, and, as a 
crowning evidence, before sunrise on the 6th, we were all 
awakened by an uproarious row amongst a tipsy crowd 
on the common. 

The disturbance, of course, awakened the dogs, if, 
indeed, those wonderful creatures ever slept, and soon 
a prolonged howl, issuing from a thousand throats, 
made the racket complete. It seemed to our listening 
ears, for we stuck to our beds, to be a promiscuous fight, 
Jarded with imprecations in broken English, the phrase 
“goddam” being repeated in the most comical way. We 
expected to see a lot of badly bruised men in the morn- 
ing, but nothing of the kind! Nobody was hurt. It 
proved to be a very bloodless affair, like the scrimmages 
of the dogs themselves, full of sound and fury signify- 
ing nothing. 


CuapTer VI 


On the Trail to Peace River 


By the afternoon of the 12th we had finished our 
work at the lake, and in the evening left the scene of so 
much amusement, and its lively and intelligent people, 
not without regret. Having said good-bye to Bishop 
Clat and his clergy, and to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s people, and others, we passed on to Salt Creek - 
River—Otaye Sepe—where we camped for the night. 
which we crossed at dusk, and then to the South Heart 
This affluent of the lake has a broad but sluggish cur- 
rent, its grassy banks sloping gently to the water’s edge, 
like some Ontario river—the beau ideal of « pike stream. 
The Church of England Mission was established here in 
charge of the Reverend Mr. Holmes, who had shown us 
every kindness during our long stay. As boats can 
ascend in high water to this point, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had a couple of large warehouses close by, 
standing alone, and filled with all kinds of goods. The 
trail led for many miles up a long, easy ascent, through 
a timber country, to an upper plateau, with, after pass- 
ing the Heart River, occasional small patches of prairie 
on the wayside. The plateau itself is the anticlinal 
down which the North Heart flows to Peace River, 
which it joins at the crossing. 

The trail so far had been good, but after crossing 
Slippery Creek it proved to be almost a continuous mud- 
hole, due to its extreme narrowness and the wet weather, 
closely bordered, as much of it was, by dense forests. 
Tt revealed a good farming country, however, free from 
stones, and the soil a rich, loamy clay throughout. It 
was well timbered, in some places, with the finest white 
poplar I had yet seen. The grass was luxuriant, and the 
region teemed with tiger-lilies, yarrow, and the wild rose. 

The Little Prairie, as it is called, is really a lovely 
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region, in appearance resembling the Saskatchewan 
country. There was an old Hudson’s Bay cattle station 
here, at that time deserted, and here, too, we were charm- 
ed with a mirage of indescribable beauty, an enchanting 
portal to the mighty Peace, which we reached about 
mid-day on the 15th of July. 

The view up the Peace River from the high prairie 
level is singularly beautiful, the river disclosing a series 
of reaches, like inland lakes, far to the west, whilst from 
the south comes the immense valley of the Heart, and, 
farther up, the Smoky River, a great tributary which 
drains a large extent of prairie country mixed with tim- 
ber. 

To the north spreads upward, and backward to its 
summit, the vast bank of the river, varied as to surface 
by rounded bare hills and valleys and flats sprinkled 
with aspens, cherries, and saskatoons, the latter loaded 
with ripe fruit. 

The banks of the Peace River are a country in them- 
selves, in which, particularly on the north side, numer- 
ous homesteads might be, and indeed have been, carved 
out. Descending to the river, we found a Hudson’s Bay 
Company and Police post. The river here is about a 
third of a mile wide, and was in freshet, with a current, — 
we thought, of about six miles an hour. 

At Smoky River we met a couple of prospectors, 
Mr. Tryon, a nephew of the ill-fated Admiral, and Mr. 
Cooper Blachford, down from the Poker Flat mining 
camp, this side of Finlay Rapids, in the Selwyn Moun- 
tains. They reached that camp by way of Ashcroft, 
B.C., in twenty-two days, the Peace River route being 
very much longer and more difficult. They described 
the camp there as a promising one, with much gold-bear- 
ing quartz in sight, but the cost of provisions and the 
extreme difficulty of development under the circum- 
stances held it back. 

There being but a few half-breeds here, we crossed 
the river, and decided to go on to Fort Dunvegan, and 
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on our return complete our scrip issue at the Landing; 
so, partly on horseback and partly by waggon, we made 
our way to our first camp. The trail lay along and up 
and down the immense bank of the river, debouching at 
one place at the site of old Fort McLeod, and passing 
the fine St. Germain farm, with as beautiful fields of 
yellowing wheat as one would wish to see. 

Here we got an abundant supply of vegetables, and 
in this ride our first taste of the Peace River mosquito— 
or, rather, that animal got its first taste of us. It is need- 
less to dwell upon this pest. Like the fleas in Italy, it 
has been overdone in description, and yet beggars it. 

All along the trail were old buffalo paths and wal- 
lows. Indeed, we saw them everywhere we went on 
land, showing how numerous those animals were in times 
past. In 1793 Sir Alexander Mackenzie describes them 
as grazing in great numbers along these very banks, the 
calves frisking about their dams, and moose and red 
deer were equally numerous. In 1828 Sir George Simp- 
son made a canoe journey to the Coast by way of this 
river, and they were still very numerous. The existing 
tradition is that, some sixty years ago, a winter occurred 
of unexampled severity and depth of snow, in which 
nearly all the herds perished, and never recovered their 
footing on the upper river. The wood buffalo still exists 
on Great Slave River, but, where we were, the only 
memorials of the animal were its paths and wallows, and 
its bones half-buried in the fertile earth. 

On the morning of the 17th we topped the crest of 
the bank, and found ourselves at once in a magnificent 
prairie country, which swept northward, varied by 
beautiful belts of timber, as far as Bear Lake, to which 
we made a detour, then westerly to Old Wives Lake— 
Nootodquay Sakaigon—and on to our night camp at 
Burnt River, twenty-two miles from Dunvegan. The 
great prairie is as flat as a table, and is the exact counter- 
part of Portage Plains, in Manitoba, or a number of 
them, with the addition of belts and beautiful islands of 
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timber, the soil being a loamy clay, unmistakably fertile. 
Nothing could excel the beauty of this region, not even 
the fairest portions of Manitoba or Saskatchewan. 

On the 18th we finished our drive over a like beau- 
tiful prairie, slightly rolling, dotted with similar clumps 
of timber like a great park, and carpeted with ripe 
strawberries and flowers, including the wild mignonette, 
the lupin, and the phlox. 

Descending a very long and crooked ravine, we 
reached the river flat at last, upon which is situated 
Fort Dunvegan, called after the stronghold of the Mc- 
Leods of Skye, but alas! with no McCrimmon to wel- 
come us with his echoing pipes! Chief-factor McDon- 
ald, in his seanty journal of Sir George Simpson’s canoe 
voyage in 1828 from Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific, does 
not give the date at which this post was established, but 
mentions its abandonment in 1823, owing to the murder 
of a Mr. Hughes and four men at Fort St. John by the 
Beaver Indians. It had been re-established by Chief- 
trader Campbell. Simpson, Mr. McDonald, and Mr. 
McGillivray, who had embarked at Fort Chipewyan, 
where Sir George himself had served his clerkship, spent 
a day at Dunvegan in August, resting and getting fresh 
supplies. The warring traders had united in 1821, and 
this voyage was undertaken in order to harmonize the 
Indians, who, from the bay to the coast, particularly 
across the mountains, had become fierce partisans of 
one or other of the great companies. 

Sir George had his McCrimmon with him in the 
shape of his piper, Colin Fraser, who played and par- 
aded before the Indians most impressively in full High- 
land costume. Deer and buffalo were numerous in the 
region, and, during the day, thirteen sacks of pemmican 
were made for the party from materials stored at the 
fort. Simpson was famous in those days for his swift 
journeys with his celebrated Iroquois cancemen. They 
were made by Canot du Maitre, as it was called, the 
largest bark canoe made by the Indians, carrying about 
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six tons and a crew of sixteen paddlers, and which 
ascended as far as Fort William. Thence further pro- 
gress was made in the much smaller “North Canoes” to 
all points west of Lake Superior. This particular jour- 
ney of nearly 3,200 miles, made almost entirely by canoe, 
was completed from York Factory to Fort Langley, 
near the mouth of Fraser River, in sixty-five days of 
actual paddling, an average of about fifty miles a day, 
nearly all up stream. 


__ Only two buildings of the old fort remained at the 
time of our visit, both in a ruinous condition. The old 
fireplaces and the roofs of spruce bark, a covering much 
used in the country, were still sound, and several cellars 
indicated where the other buildings had stood. The 
later post is about a gunshot to the east of them, and the 
whole site had certainly been well chosen, being com- 
pletely sheltered by the immensely high banks of the 
great and deep river, whose bends “shouldered” and 
seemed to shut in the place east and west, also by the 
“Caps,” two very high hills forming the bank on each 
side of the river, so called from their fancied resemblance 
to a skull-cap. The river here is over four hundred yards 
in width, and its banks, from the water’s edge to the 
upper prairie level, are some six hundred feet or more 
in height; but, as the trail leads, the ascent of the great 
slope is about a mile in length. 


A number of townships had been blocked here, at 
one time, by Mr. Ogilvie, D.L.S., but not subdivided, 
Fort Dunvegan being situated, if I mistake not, in the 
south-west corner of Township 80, Range 4, west of the 
Sixth Meridian. 


The Roman Catholic Mission east of the fort was 
found to be beautifully sheltered, and neighboured by 
fine fields of wheat and a garden full of green peas and 
new potatoes. But this was on the flat. There was no 
farming whatever on the north side, on the upper and 
beautiful prairies described. A Mr. Milton had tried, it 
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was said, about ten miles east of Dunvegan, but did not 
make a success of it. 

Near the fort a raft was moored, on which had 
descended a party of four Americans. They were from 
the State of Wyoming, and had made their way the 
previous summer, by way of St. John and the Pine 
River, to the Nelson, a tributary of the Liard. They 
had had poor luck, in fact no luck at all; and this was 
the story of every returning party we met which had 
been prospecting on the various tributaries of the Peace 
and Liard towards the mountains. The cost of supplies, 
the varying and uncertain yield, but, above all, the brief 
season in which it is possible to work—barely six weeks 
—had dissipated by sad experience the bright dreams of 
wealth which had lured them from comfortable homes. 
Between seven and eight hundred people had gone up 
to those regions via Edmonton, bound for the Yukon, 
many of whom, after a tale of suffering which might 
have filled its boomsters’ souls with remorse, had found 
solitary graves, and the remainder were slowly toiling 
out of the country, having sunk what means they pos- 
sessed in the vain pursuit of gold. They brought a 
rumour with them that some whites who had robbed the 
Indians on the Upper Liard had been murdered. It 
was not known what white men had penetrated to that 
desolate region, and the rumour was discredited; at all 
events, it was never verified. 

The treaty had been effected at Dunvegan, on the 
6th, with a few Beaver Indians, who still lingered by 
their tepees, pitched to the west on the opposite shore. 
The half-breeds had camped near the fort pending our 
arrival, and we found them a very intelligent people, 
indeed, with some interesting relics of the old régime 
still amongst them. One, in particular, had canoed 
from Lachine with Simpson sixty years before. He was 
still lively and active, and a patriarch of the half-breed 
community. Large families we found to be the rule 
here, some parents boasting of twelve or thirteen chil- 
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dren wnder age. This, and their healthy looks, spoke 
well for the climate, and their condition otherwise was 
promising, being comfortably clad, all speaking more 
or less English or French, whilst many could read and 
write. 

Our work being completed here, we set out for the 
Crossing by waggon, our route lying over the same 
majestic prairies, and reached the Landing the second 
night, passing the Roman Catholic and Church of Eng- 
land Missions on the way. The former Mission is an ex- 
tensive establishment, with a fine farm and garden. In- 
deed, with the exception of primitive outlying stations, 
all the principal Roman Catholic Missions, by their 
extent and completeness, put our own more meagrely 
endowed establishments into rather painful contrast. 

A great concourse of natives was at the Landing 
awaiting our arrival. The place was covered with tepees 
and tents, and no less than four trading marquees had 
been pitched pending the scrip issue, which it took some 
time to complete. 

Near the Landing were the mill and farm of a name- 
sake of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. His father, indeed, 
was a cousin of the renowned explorer who gave his 
name to the great river of the North. This father, under 
whom, Mr. Mackenzie said, Lord Strathcona had spent 
his first year as a clerk in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
service, was drowned, with nine Iroquois, whilst running 
the Lachine Rapids in a bark canoe. His son came to 
Peace River in 1863, and his career, as he told it to me, 
will bear repeating. He was born at Three Rivers, in 
Lower Canada, in 1843, and was sent to Scotland to be 
educated, remaining there until he was eighteen years 
of age. In 1861 he joined the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
service, wintering first at Norway House under Chief- 
factor William Sinclair, but removed to Peace River, 
became a chief-trader there in 1872, and, after some 
years of service, retired, and has lived at the Crossing 
ever since. 
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The Landing, he told me, used to be known as “The 
Forks,” it being here that the Smoky River joins the 
Peace; and here were concentrated, in bygone days, the 
posts and rivalries of the great fur companies. The re- 
mains of the North-West Company’s fort are still visible 
on the north bank, a few miles above the Landing. On 
the south shore, in the angle of the two rivers, stood the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort, whilst the old X. Y. 
Company’s post, at that time the best equipped on the 
river, stood on the north bank opposite the Smoky. 

In a delightful afternoon spent in rambling over 
this interesting neighbourhood, Mr. Mackenzie made 
out for me the site of the latter establishment, now in 
the midst of a dense thicket of nettles, shrubs, and sap- 
lings. In this locality the antagonisms of old had full 
play—not only those of the traders, but of the Indians— 
and the river exhibited much more life and movement 
then than at the time of our visit. 

In remote days a constant warfare had been kept up 
by the Crees on the river, who, just as they invaded the 
Blackfeet on the Saskatchewan, encroached here upon 
the Beavers—at that time a brave, numerous and war- 
like tribe, but now decayed almost to extinction, the 
victims, it is said, of incestuous intercourse. The Beavers 
had also an enemy in their congeners, the Chipewyans, 
the three nations seemingly dividing the great river be- 
tween them. But neither succeeded in giving a pcr- 
manent name to it. The Unjigah, its majestic and pro- 
per name, or the Tsa-hoo-dene-desay—“The Beaver 
Indian River’—or the Amiskoo eéinnu Sepe of the 
Crees, which has the same meaning, has not taken root 
in our maps. The traditional peace made between its 
warring tribes gave it its name, the Riviere la Paix of 
the French, which we have adopted, and by this name 
the river will doubtless be known when the Indians, 
whose home it has been for ages, have disappeared. 

On the 24th our work here was completed, and we 
took to our boats, which were to float us down to Ver- 
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milion and Athabasca Lake. During our stay, however, 
I had noted all the information that could be gained 
respecting the Upper Peace as an agricultural region, 
some of which I have already given. The knowledge 
obtainable about the fertile areas of the hinterlands of a 
vast unsurveyed country like this, though not very 
ample, was no doubt trustworthy as far as it went. 

Trippers and traders are confined to the water, as a 
rule, and see little land away from the shores of streams 
and lakes. The only people who, through their employ- 
ments, knew the interior well were the Indians and half- 
breed hunters. It was the statements of these, there- 
fore, and of the few prosperous farmers and stockmen 
scattered here and there, which afforded us our only re- 
liable knowledge. 

The most extensive prairies adjacent to the Upper 
Peace River are those to the north already described. 
The nearest on the south side are the prairies of Spirit 
River, a small stream which divides several townships 
of first-class black, loamy soil, well wooded in parts, but 
with considerable prairie. The nearest farmer and 
rancher to Dunvegan, Mr. C. Brymner, who had lived 
for ten years on Spirit River, told me that during seven 
of these, though frost had touched his grain, particularly 
in June, it had done little serious harm. It was a fine 
hay country, he said, even the ridge hay being good, and 
therefore a good region for cattle, he himself having at 
the time over a hundred head, which fed out late in the 
fall and very early in the spring, owing to the Chinook 
winds, which enter the region and temper its climate. 
South-east of Fort St. John there is a considerable area 
known as Pooscapee’s Prairie, getting its name from an 
old Indian chief, and which was well spoken of, but 
which we did not see. 

A much more extensive open country, however, is 
the Grand Prairie, to the south-west of the Crossing, 
which connects with the Spirit River country, and is 
drained by the Smoky River and its branches, and by its 
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tributary, the Wapiti. There is no dispute as to whe- 
ther this should or should not be called a prairie country. 
As a matter of fact it is an extensive district suitable 
for immediate cultivation, and containing, as well, valu- 
able timber for lumber, fencing and building. 

The first inquiry the intending immigrant makes is 
about frost. At the Dunvegan and St. Augustine Mis- 
sion farms, on the river bank above the Landing, Father 
Busson told me that White Russian and Red Fyfe 
wheat would ripen, but farther back he thought it un- 
years it had never been seriously injured, whilst the 
yield had reached as high as thirty-five bushels to the 
acre. Seeding began about the middle of April, and 
harvesting about the middle of August. He was of 
opinion that along the rim of the upper prairie level 
wheat would ripen, but farther back he thought it un- 
safe, and so no doubt it is for the present. Mr. Brick’s 
fine farm, opposite the Six Islands, and other farms 
also, were a success, but, of course, all these were along 
the river. With regard to the upper level, I heard opin- 
ions adverse to Father Busson’s, though, like his, con- 
jectural. The inconsiderable height above the sea (Le- 
froy, I think, puts the upper level at about 1,600 feet), 
the prolonged sunlight, the whole night being pene- 
trated with it though the sun has set, together with good 
methods of farming, will no doubt get rid of frost, which 
strikes here just as it has in every new settlement in 
Manitoba, and in fact throughout a great portion of the 
continent. 

There were complaints, however, of a worse enemy 
than frost, namey, drought, which we were told was a 
characteristic feature of those magnificent prairies to 
the north. The wiry grass is very short there, some- 
thing like the Milk River grass in Southern Alberta, 
and hay is scarce. This drawback will doubtless be got 
over hereafter by dry farming, or better still by irriga- 
tion, should the lakes to the north prove to be available. 

I have pointed out disadvantages which in all likeli- 
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hood will disappear with time and settlement by good 
farmers. It is a region, I believe, predestined to agri- 
culture; but, in some localities, the rainfall, as has been 
said, is rather scant for good husbandry, and, therefore, 
farming to the north of the river, on the upper level, is 
not as yet an assured success. To the south better con- 
ditions prevail, and thither no doubt the stream of im- 
migration will first trend. 

Altogether we estimated the prairie areas of the up- 
per river at about half a million acres, with much coun- 
try, in addition, which resembles the Dauphin District 
in Manitoba, covered with willows and the like, which, if 
they can be pulled out by horse-power, as is done there, 
will not be very expensive to clear. There is, of course, 
any quantity of timber for building and fencing, though 
much has been destroyed by fire, the varieties being 
those common to the whole country. To the south, in 
the Yellowhead, and on the Upper Athabasca and its 
tributaries, there is considerable prairie also, more easily 
reached than Peace River; but this is apart from my 
subject. I may say, in conclusion, that the Upper Peace 
River country is a very fine one, drained by a vast and 
navigable river, compared with which the Saskatchewan 
must yield the palm, and, beyond doubt, this will be the 
first region to attract settlement and railway develop- 
ment. 

Aside from settlers and a railway, the chief needs of 
the country are a good waggon-road to Edmonton and 
mail facilities, which were almost non-existent when we 
were there, but which have recently been to some extent 
supplied. Nearly three months had elapsed since we 
entered the country, and not a letter or paper had reach- 
ed us from the outer world at any point. The imports 
into the country were increasing very fast. and, through 
competition and fashion, its principal furs were im- 
mensely more valuable than in the past. 

As for the natives of the region, we found them a 
very worthy people, whose progress in the forms of 
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civilized life, and to a certain extent in its elegances, was 
a constant surprise to us. As for the country, it was 
plain that all we met were making a good living in it, 
not by fur alone, but by successful farming, and that its 
settlement was but a question of time. 


Cuaprer VII 


Down the Peace River 


WE had now to descend the river, and our first night 
in the boats was a bad one. A small but exceedingly 
diligent variety of mosquito attacked us unprepared; 
but no ordinary net could have kept them out, anyway. 
It was a case of heroic endurance, for Beelzebub reigned. 
The immediate bank of the river was now somewhat low 
in places, and along it ran a continuous wall, or layer, 
of sandstone of a uniform height. The stream was vast, 
with many islands in its course, and whole forests of 
burnt timber were passed before we reached Battle 
River, 170 miles down, and which, on the 25th, we left 
behind us towards evening. Next morning we reached 
Wolverine Point, a dismal hamlet of six or seven cabins, 
with a graveyard in their midst. The majority of the 
half-breeds of the locality had collected here, the others 
being out hunting. This is a good farming country. 
Eighteen miles north-west of Paddle River there is a 
prairie, we were told, of rich black soil, twenty-five 
miles long and from one to five miles wide, and another 
south-west of Wolverine, about nine miles in diameter 
and thirty-six in cireumference—clean prairie and good 
soil, and covered with luxuriant grass and pea-vine. 
The latter, I think, is watered by a stream called “The 
Keg,” or “Keg of Rum.” Wolverine is also a region 
of heavy spruce timber, and fish are abundant in the 
various streams which join the Peace River, though not 
in the Peace itself. . 

We were now approaching Vermilion, the banks of 
the river constantly decreasing in height as we descend- 
ed, until they became quite low. Beneath a waning 
moon in the south, and an exquisite array of gold and 
scarlet clouds in the east, which dyed the whole river a 
delicate red, we floated down to the hamlet of Ver- 
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milion. The place proved to be a rather extensive settle- 
ment, with yellow wheat-fields and much cattle, for it 1S 
a fine hay country. The pioneer Canadians at Vermilion 
were the Lawrence family, which had been settled there 
for over twenty years. 'They were originally residents 
of Shefford County, Eastern Townships, and set out 
from Montreal for Peace River in April, 1879, making 
the journey to Vermilion, by way of Fort Carlton, Isle 
a la Crosse and Fort McMurray, in four months and 
some ten days. The elder Mr. Lawrence had been en- 
gaged under Bishop Bompas to conduct a mission school 
at Chipewyan, but after a time removed to Vermilion, 
where he organized another school, which he conducted 
until 1891. He then resigned, and began farming on 
his own account, and, by and by, with great pains and 
expense, brought in a flour mill, whose operation stimu- 
lated settlement, and speedily reduced the price of flour 
from $25 to $8 a sack. Unfortunately, this useful mill 
was_burnt in April preceding our visit. The yield of 
grain, moreover, most of it wheat, was estimated at 
10,000 bushels, and the burning of the mill was therefore 
not only a great loss to Mr. Lawrence, but a severe blow 
to the place. The population interested in farming was 
estimated at about three hundred souls, thus forming 
the nucleus of a very promising settlement, now, of 
course, at its wits’ end for gristing. Vermilion seemed 
to be a very favourable supply point in starting other 
settlements, being in touch by water with Loon River, 
Hay River, and other points east and north, where there 
is abundance of excellent land. For the present, and 
pending railway development, it was plain that the great 
and pressing requirement of the region was a good 
waggon-road by way of Wahpooskow to Athabasca 
Landing, a distance of three hundred miles, thus avoid- 
ing the dangerous rapids of the Athabasca, or the long 
detour by way of Lesser Slave Lake, and making com- 
munication easy in winter time. From Mr. Erastus 
Lawrence, the head of the family, we got definite in- 
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formation regarding the region and its prospects for 
agriculture. We spent Sunday at his comfortable home, 
and examined his farm carefully. In front of the house 
was a field of wheat, 110 acres in extent, as fine a field 
as we had ever seen anywhere, and of this they had not 
had a failure, he said, during all their farming experi- 
ence, the return never falling below fourteen bushels to 
the acre, in the worst of years, twenty-five being about 
the average yield. They sowed late in April, but reaped 
generally about the 15th of August. They had never, 
he said, been seriously injured by frost since 1884, and 
in fact no frost had occurred to injure wheat since 1887. 
There was abundance of hay, and 10,000 head of stock, 
he believed, could be raised at that very point. Many 
hogs were raised, with great profit, bacon and pork 
being, of course, high-priced. One of the sons, Mr. E. 
H. Lawrence, said he had raised sixteen pigs, which at 
eighteen months dressed 370 pounds apiece. At that 
time there were about 500 head of cattle, 250 horses, and 
200 pigs in the settlement. 

After service at the Reverend Mr. Scott’s neat little 
church, we returned to Mr. Lawrence’s, and enjoyed an 
excellent dinner, including home-cured ham, fresh eggs, 
butter and cream. That was a notable Sunday for us in 
the wilds, and seldom to be repeated. 

Strange to say, we found the true locust here, our 
old Red River pest, which had quartered itself on the 
settlement more than once. I examined numbers of 
them and found the scarlet egg of the ichneumon fly 
under many of the shards. No one seemed to know 
exactly how they came, whether in flight or otherwise; 
but there they were, devouring some barley, but living 
mainly upon grass, which they seemed to prefer to grain. 
They had appeared nine years before our coming, and 
disappeared, and then three years before, had come 
again. 

We found quarters in a large building at the fort, 
which was in charge of Mr. Wilson, whose wife was a 
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daughter of my old friend, Chief-factor Clarke, of 
Prince Albert, her brother having charge of the trading 
store. The post is a substantial one, and the store 
large, well stocked, and evidently the headquarters of 
of an extensive trade. At such posts, which have 
generally a fringe of settlement, the Company’s officers 
and their families, though, of course, cut off from the 
outer world, lead, if somewhat monotonous, by no 
means irksome lives. Books, music, cards and dances 
serve to while away spare time, and an occasional wed- 
ding, lasting, as it generally does, for several days, stirs 
the little community to its core. But sport, in a region 
abounding with game of all kinds, is the great time- 
killer, giving the longed-for excitement, and contribut- 
ing as well to the daily bill of fare the very choicest of 
human food. Such a life is indeed to be envied rather 
than commiserated, and we met with few, if any, who 
cared to leave it. But such posts are the “plums” of 
the service, and are few and far between. At many of 
the solitary outposts life has a very different colour.* 


*“At an outpost,” says Mr. Bleasdell Cameron, “‘where a clerk 
is alone with his Indian servant, the life is wearisome to a degree, 
and privation not infrequently adds to the hardship of it. Supplies 
may run short, and in any case he is expected to stock himself with 
fish, taken in nets from the lake, near which his post is situated, 
for his table and his dogs, as well as to augment his larder by the 
expert and diligent use of his gun. Rare instances have occurred 
where, through accident, supplies had not reached the far-out 
posts for which they were intended, and the men had literally died 
of starvation. Out of a York boat’s crew, which was taking up the 
annual supplies for a post far up among the Rocky Mountains, on 
a branch of the Mackenzie River, two or three men were drowned, 
and the ice beginning to take, the boat was obliged to put back to 
the district headquarters. The three men at the outpost were 
left for some weeks without the supplies, and when, after winter had 
set in, and it became possible to reach them with dog trains, and 
provisions were at length sent them, two were found dead in the 
post, while the third man was living by himself in a small hut some 
distance from the fort buildings. The explanation he gave was 
that he had removed to where there was a chance of keeping 
himself alive by snaring rabbits, which were more plentiful than 
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At dinner Mr. Wilson told us of a very curious cir- 
cumstance the previous fall, at the Loon River, some 
eighty miles south of Vermilion—something, indeed, 
that very much resembled volcanic action. Indians 
hunting there were surprised by a great shower of ashes 
all over the country, thick enough to track moose by, 
whilst others in canoes were bewildered in dense clouds 
of smoke. Dr. Wade, a traveller who had just come in 
from Loon River, said he had discovered three orifices, 
or “wells,” as he called them, out of which he thought the 
ashes might have been ejected. As there were no forest 
fires to account for the phenomena, they were rather 
puzzling. 

We had begun taking depositions almost as soon as 
we arrived, and had a very busy time, working late and 
early in order to get away by the first of August. There 
were some interesting people here, “Old Lizotte” and his 
wife in particular. He was another of the “Ancient 
Mariners” who had left Lachine fifty-five years before 
with Governor Simpson—a man still of unshaken nerve 
and muscles as hard as iron. One by one these old 
voyageurs are passing away, and with them and their 
immediate successors the tradition perishes. 

There was another character on the Vermilion stage, 
namely, old King Beaulieu. His father was a half- 
breed who had been brought up amongst the Dog Ribs 
and Copper Indians, and some eighty years back had 
served as an interpreter at Fort Chipewyan. It was he 
who at Fort Wedderburne sketched for Franklin with 
charcoal on the floor the route to the Coppermine River, 
the sketch being completed to and along the coast by 
Black Meat, an old Chipewyan Indian. King Beau- 
lieu himself was Warburton Pike’s right-hand man in 


at the post. But a suggestion of cannibalism surrounded the 
affair, for only the bones of his companions were found, and they 
were in the open chimney-place. Nothing was done, however, 
and I myself saw the survivor many times in after years.” 
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his trip to the Barren Lands. He had his own story, of 
course, about the sportsman, which we utterly discredit- 
ed. He had joined the Indian Treaty here, but re- 
pented, almost flinging his payment in our face, and 
demanding scrip instead. One of his sons asked me if 
the law against killing buffalo had not come to an end. 
I said, “No! the law is stricter than ever-—very danger- 
ous now to kill buffalo.” Asking him what he thought 
the band numbered, he said, ‘““About six hundred,” and 
added, ‘““What are we poor half-breeds to do if we can- 
not shoot them?” Pointing out the abundance of moose 
in the country, and that if they shot the buffalo they 
would soon be exterminated, he still grumbled, and re- 
peated, ‘““What are we poor half-breeds to do?” I have 
no doubt whatever that they do shoot them, since the 
band is reported to have diminished to about 250 head. 
Immediate steps should certainly be taken to punish and 
prevent poaching, or this band, the only really wild one 
on the continent, will soon be extinct. 

We were now on our boats again, and heading for 
the Chutes, as they are called, the one obstruction to the 
navigation of Peace River for over six hundred miles. 
We debarked at the head of the rapids above the Grand 
Fall, and walked to their foot along a shelving and slip- 
pery portage, skirting the very edge of the torrent. The 
Crees call this Medtina Powistik—‘“The Real Rapid” 
—the cataract farther on being the Nepegabaketik— 
“Where the Water Falls.” 

Returning to the “Decharge,” I ran the rapids with 
Cyr and Baptiste in one of the boats, a glorious sensa- 
tion, reminding one, though shorter, of the Grand 
Rapids of the Saskatchewan, the waves being great, and 
the danger spiced by the tremendous vortex ahead. The 
rapids are about four hundred yards in length, and ex- 
tend quite across the river, which is here of an immense 
width. A heavy but brief rainstorm had set in, and it 
was some time before we could reload and drop down to 
the head of the “Chaudiere,” if I may call it so, for the 
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vortex much resembles the “Big Kettle” at Ottawa. 
That night we spent in the York boat, its keel on the 
rocks and painter tied to a tree, and, lulled by the roar 
of the cataract, slept soundly until morning. 

These falls cut somewhat diagonally across the river, 
the vortex being at the right bank, and close in-shore, 
concentred by a limestone shelf extending to the bank, 
flanked on the left, and at an acute angle, by a deeply- 
indented reef of rock. Looking up the river, the view 
to the west seems inclosed by a long line of trees, which, 


Portaging our boats over the Great Chute of Peace River 


in the distance, appear to stand in the water. Thence the 
vast stream sweeps boldly into the south, and with a 
rush discharges down the rapids, and straight over the 
line of precipice, in a vast tumultuous greyish-drab tor- 
rent which speedily emerges into comparatively still 
water below. The rock here is an exceedingly hard, 
mottled limestone, resembling the stone at St. Andrew’s 
Rapids on Red River. Where exposed it is pitted or 
bitten into by the endless action of wind and water, and 
lies in thick layers, forming an irregular dyke all along 
the shore, over the surface of which passes the portage, 
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some forty yards in length. Though short, it is a nasty 
one, running along a shelf of rock into which great gaps 
have been gored by the torrent. Large quantities of 
driftwood were stuck in the rapids above, and a big pile 
of it had lodged at the south angle of the cataract, over 
which our boats had to be drawn, and dropped down, 
with great care and difficulty. A rounded, tall island 
lies, or rather stands, below the falls, towards the north 
shore, whose sheer escarpments and densely wooded top 
are very curious and striking. Two sister islands and 
another above the falls, all four being about a mile apart, 
stand in line with each other, as if they had once formed 
parts of an ancient marge, and, below the falls, the tor- 
rent has wrought out a sort of bay from the rock, the 
bank, which is high here, giving that night upon its 
grassy slope, overhung with dense pine woods, a pic- 
turesque camp to our boatmen. The vast river, the 
rapids and the falls form a majestic picture, not only 
of material grandeur, but of power to be utilized some 
day in the service of man. Though formidable, they will 
yet be surmounted by modern locks; and should Smith’s 
Rapids, on the Great Slave River, be overcome by 
canalling, there would then be developed one of the 
longest lines of inland navigation on the continent. 

The Red River, which joins the Peace about twenty- 
five miles below the Chutes, flows from the south with 
a course, it was said, of about two hundred miles, and 
up this beautiful stream there are extensive prairies. 
The soil is very rich at the confluence, and we noticed 
that in the garden at the little Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post, where we transacted our business, vegetables and 
potatoes were further advanced than at Vermilion, and 
some ears of wheat were almost ripe. From statements 
made we judged this to be a region well worth special 
investigation; it was, in fact, one of the most inviting 
points for settlement we had seen on our journey. 

_ Following down the Peace, some shoaly places were 
met with in the afternoon, the banks being low, sandy 
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and uniform, with open woods to the south. The cur- 
rent was stately, but so slow that oars had often to be 
used. A chilly sunset was followed by an exceedingly 
brilliant display of Northern Lights, called by the Crees 
Pahkugh ka Neématchik—“The Dance of the Spirits.” 
This generally presages change; but the day was fine, 
and next morning we passed what are called the Lower 
Rapids, below which the banks are lined by precipitous 
walls of limestone, the river narrowing to less than half 
of its previous width. : 

Landing at Peace Point, the traditional scene of the 
peace between the Beavers and the Chipewyans, or be- 
tween the Beavers and the Crees, as Mackenzie says, or 
all three, we found it to be a wide and beautiful table- 
like prairie, begirt with aspens, on which we flushed a 
pack of prairie chickens. Below it, and looking upward 
beyond an island, a line of timber, fringed along the 
water’s edge with willows, sweeps across the view, met 
half-way by a wall of Devonian rock, whose alternate 
glitter and shade, in the strong sunshine streaming from 
the east, seemed almost spectral. 

The heavily timbered island added to the effect, and, 
with a patch of limestone on its cheek, formed a strik- 
ingly beautiful foreground. 

The only exciting incident of the day was the vigor- 
ous chase; by some of the party, of an old pair of moult- 
ing gray geese with their young, all, of course, unable 
to fly. It was pitiful to watch the clever and fearless 
actions of the old birds as decoys, falling victims, at last, 
to parental love. Indeed, they were not worth eating, 
and to kill them was a sin. But when were there ever 
scruples over food on Peace River, that theatre of 
mighty feats of gormandism? 

I have already hinted at those masterpieces of 
voracity for which the region is renowned; yet the un- 
doubted facts related around our camp-fires, and other- 
wise, a few of which follow, almost beggar belief. Mr. 
Young, of our party, an old Hudson’s Bay officer, knew 
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of sixteen trackers who, in a few days, consumed eight 
bears, two moose, two bags of pemmican, two sacks of 
flour, and three sacks of potatoes. Bishop Grouard 
vouched for four men eating a reindeer at a sitting. 
Our friend, Mr. d’Eschambault, once gave Oskinnéqu 
— ‘The Young Man”—six pounds of pemmican, who 
ate it all at a meal, washing it down with a gallon of tea, 
and then complained that he had not had enough. Sir 
George Simpson states that at Athabasca Lake, in 1820, 
he was one of a party of twelve who ate twenty-two 
geese and three ducks at a single meal. But, as he says, 
they had been three whole days without food. The Sas- 
katchewan folk, however, known of old as the Gens de 
Blaireaux—‘The People of the Badger Holes”—were 
not behind their congeners. That man of weight and 
might, our old friend, Chief-factor Belanger—drowned, 
alas, many years ago with young Simpson at Sea Falls 
—once served out to thirteen men a sack of pemmican 
weighing ninety pounds. It was enough for three days; 
but, there and then, they sat down and consumed it all 
at a single meal, not, it must be added, without some 
subsequent and just pangs of indigestion. - Mr. B. hav- 
ing occasion to pass the place of eating, and finding the 
sack of pemmican, as he supposed, in his path, gave it 
a kick; but, to his amazement, it bounded aloft several 
yards, and then lit. It was empty! When it is remem- 
bered that, in the old ‘buffalo days, the daily ration per 
head at the Company’s prairie posts was eight pounds 
of fresh meat, which was all eaten, its equivalent being 
two pounds of pemmican, the enormity of this Gargan- 
tuan feast may be imagined. But we ourselves were not 
bad hands at the trencher. In fact, we were always 
hungry. So I do not reproduce the foregoing facts as a 
reproach, but rather as a meagre tribute to the prowess 
of the great of old—the men of unbounded stomach! 
On the afternoon of the 4th we rounded Point Provi- 
dence, the soil exposures sandy, the timber dense but 
slender, and early next morning reached the Quatre 
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Fourches, which was at that time flowing into Lake 
Athabasca. It is simply a waterway of some thirty 
miles in length, which connects Peace River with the 
lake, and resembles, in size and colour, Red River in 
Manitoba. It is one of “‘the rivers that turn”—-so called 
from their reversing their current at different stages of 
water. A small stream of this kind connects the South 
Saskatchewan with the Qu’Appelle, and another, a 
navigable river, the Lower Saskatchewan with Cumber- 
land Lake. The Quatre Fourches is thus both an inlet 
and an outlet, but not of the lake in a right sense. The 
real outlet is the Rocher River, which joints the Peace 
River at the intersection of latitude 59 with the 
111.30th degree of longitude, beyond which the united 
streams are called the Great Slave River. 


The Quatre Fourches—“The Four Forks’—gets 
its name from the junction of a channel which connects 
a small lake called the Mamawee with the south-west 
angle of Lake Athabasca, Fort Chipewyan being situ- 
ated on an opposite shore upon an arm of the lake, here 
about six miles wide. ‘The stream is sluggish, and is 
thickly wooded to the water’s edge, with here and there 
an exposure of red granite. It is a very beautiful 
stream, and it was a pleasure to get out of the great 
river and its oppressive vastness into the familiar-look- 
ing, homely water, its eastern rocks and exquisite curves 
and bends. Rounding a point, we came upon a camp 
of Chipewyans drying flsh and making birch-bark 
canoes, all of them fat, dirty, like ourselves, and happy; 
and, passing on, at dusk we reached the outlet and the 
lake. 


It was blowing hard, but we decided to cross to the 
fort, where a light had been run up for our guidance, 
and which, by vigorous rowing, we reached by midnight. 
Here Mr. Laird was waiting to receive us, the other 
Commissioners having departed for Fort McMurray 
and Wahpodskow. 
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Next morning we saw the lake to better advantage. 
It is called by the Chipewyans Kaytaylaytooway, name- 
ly, “The Lake of the Marsh,” corresponding to the 
Athapuskow of the Crees, corrupted into the Rabasca 
of the French voyageurs, and meaning “The Lake of 
the Reeds.”’ At one time, it may be mentioned, it was 
also known as “The Lake of the Hills,” and its great 
tributary, the Athabasca, was the Elk River; but these 
names have not survived. 


Cuapter VIII 
Fort Chipewyan to Fort M’Murray 


CHIPEWYAN, it may be remarked, is not a Déné 
word. It is the name which was given by the Crees to 
that branch of the race when they first came in contact 
with them, owing to their wearing a peculiar coat, or 
tunic, which was pointed both before and behind; now 
disused by them, but still worn by the Esquimaux, and, 
until recent years, by the Yukon Indians. Though 
somewhat similar in sound, it has no connection, it is 
asserted, with the word Chippeway, or Ojibway. For 
all that, the words are perhaps closely akin. The writer 
for the accurate use in this narrative of words in the Cree 
tongue is under obligation to experts. When preparing 
his notes to his drama of “Tecumseh” he was indebted 
to his friend, Mr. Thomas McKay, of Prince Albert, 
Sask., a master of the Cree language, for the exact 
origin and derivation of the words Chippeway and Ojib- 
way. Both are corruptions of O-cheepe-way, cheepo 
meaning “tapering,” and way “sound,” or “voice.” The 
name was begot of the Ojibway’s peculiar manner of 
lowering the voice at the end of a sentence. As “wyan” 
means a skin, it is not improbable that the word Chipe- 
wyan means tapering or “pointed” skin, referring, of 
course, to the peculiar garb of the Athapuskow Indians 
when the Crees first met with them. 

The sites of old posts are to be found all over this 
region; but Chipewyan in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury was the great supply and trading-post of the North- 
West Company. From Sir John Franklin’s Journal 
(1820) it would appear that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had begun, and, for some reason not given, had 
ceased trading on Lake Athabasca, as he says “Fort 
Wedderburne was a small post built on Coal Island— 
now called Potato Island—about A.D. 1815, when the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company recommenced trading in this 
part of the country.” He often visited this island post, 
then in charge of a Mr. Robertson, and, in June, en- 
gaged there for his memorable journey his bowmen, 
steersmen and middlemen, and an interpreter, his other 
men being furnished by the rival company. Fort Chipe- 
wyan was in charge at that time of Messrs. Keith and 
Black, of the North-West Company, a noticeable fea- 
ture of the post being a tower built, Franklin says, about 
the year 1812, “to watch Indians who had evil designs.” 


Inside Fort Chipewyan 


The site was well chosen, being sheltered from 
storms from the lake side by a great bulwark of wooded 
and rocky islands. The largest is Potato Island, just 
opposite, its outliers being the Calf and English Islands 
—the Lapeta, Echeranaway and Theyaodene of the 
Chipewyans; the Petac, Modstoos and Akayasoo of the 
Crees. 

Fort Chipewyan stands upon a rising ground front- 
ing a sort of bay formed by these islands, and at the 
time of our visit consisted of a trading-store, several 
large warehouses and the master’s residence, etc., all of 
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solid timber, erected in the days of Chief-factor Mac- 
Farlane, who ruled here for many years.* 

But old as the fort is, it has no relices—not even a 
venerable cabin. In the store were a couple of not very 
ancient flint-locks, and, upstairs, rummaging through 
some dusty shelves, I came across one volume of the 
Edinburgh, or second, edition of Burns in gray paper 
boards—a terrible temptation, which was nobly resisted. 
Though there was once a valuable library here, with 
many books now rare and costly, yet all had disap- 
peared. 

East of the fort are shelving masses of red granite, 
completely covered by a dark orange lichen, which gives 
them an added warmth and richness; and on the highest 
part stood a square lead sun-dial, which, at first sight, 
I thought had surely been set up by Franklin or Rich- 
ardson, but which I was told was very modern indeed, 
and put up, if I am not mistaken, by Mr. Ogilvie, 
D.L.S. To the west of the fort is the Church of Eng- 
land Mission, and, farther up, the Roman Catholic es- 
tablishment, the headquarters of our esteemed fellow- 


*Mr. MacFarlane’s career in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company is typical of the varied life and movements of its old- 
time adventurous traders. He entered the service in 1852, his 
first winter being spent as a clerk at Pembina (now Emerson), 
and also as trader in charge at the Long Creek outpost. From 
here he was transferred to Fort Rae, and afterwards to Fort 
Good Hope, Mackenzie River, where he remained six years. 
His next post was Fort Anderson, on the Begh-ula, or Anderson 
River, in the Barren Grounds, which he held for five years, much 
of his scientific work being done during excursions from this 
point. Afterwards he became trader and accountant at Fort 
Simpson, and was for two years in charge of the Mackenzie River 
district. This was succeeded by a six months’ residence at Fort 
Chipewyan, where, subsequently, for fifteen years he had charge 
of the district. For two years he had control of the Caledonia 
district, in British Columbia, but removed to Fort Cumberland, 
Sask., where he remained for five years. Other removals followed 
until he finally retired from the service, and, returning to Winnipeg, 
has lived there ever since. 
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voyager, Bishop Grouard.* In line with the fort build- 
ings, and facing the lake, stood a row of whitewashed 
cottages, all giving the place, with its environs, deeply 
indented shore and rugged spits of red granite, the 
quaint appearance of some secluded fishing village on 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

In sight, but above the bay, was the trading-post of 
Colin Fraser, whose father, the McCrimmon of the 
North-West, was Sir George Simpson’s piper. ‘The 
late Chief-factor Camsell, of Fort Simpson, and myself 
paddled up to it, and were most hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Fraser and his agreeable family. His father’s 
bagpipes, still in excellent order, were speedily brought 
out, and it was interesting to handle them, for they had 
heralded the approach of the autocratic little Governor 
to many an inland post from Hudson’s Bay to Fraser 
River, over seventy years before. 

Several days were spent at the fort taking declara- 


*The first Roman Catholic Mission in Athabasca was formed by 
Bishop Farrand the year after Bishop Taché’s visit to Fort Chipe- 
wyan, about A.D. 1849, he being then a missionary priest. Bishop 
Farrand established other missions on Peace River, and went as far 
north as Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake. He died in 1896, 
and was succeeded by our guest, Bishop Grouard, O.M.I., Eveque 
d’Ibora, the present occupant of the See of Athabasca and Mac- 
kenzie River. This prelate was born at Le Mans, in France, and 
was educated there, but finished his education in Quebec. He 
was ordained by Bishop Taché, near Montreal, in 1862, and was 
sent at once to Chipewyan, where he learnt the difficult language 
of the natives in a year. He has worked at many points, and 
perhaps no man in all the North, with the exception of Arch- 
deacon Macdonald, or the late Anglican Bishop Bompas, has or 
had as accurate a knowledge of the great Déné race, with its 
numerous. subdivisions of Chipewyans, Beavers, Yellow Knives, 
Dog Ribs, Slaves, Nahanies, Rabbit Skins, Loucheaux, or Squint 
Eyes (so named from the prevalence of strabismus amongst them), 
and of other tribes. All these were at one time not only at war 
with the Crees, but with each other, with the exception of the 
Slaves, who were always a tame and meek-spirited race, and 
were often subjected to and treated like dogs by the others. 


pene they were called by the Crees, Awughkanuk, meaning 
“cattle.” 
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tions, but, unlike Vermilion or Dunvegan, there were 
few large families here, the applicants being mainly 
young people. The agricultural resources of this region 
of rocks are certainly meagre compared with those of 
Peace River. Potatoes, where there is any available soil, 
grow to a good size; barley was nearly ripe when we 
were there, and wheat ripens, too. But, of course, it is 
not a farming region, nor are fish plentiful at the west 
end of the lake, the Athabasca River, which enters there, 
giving for over twenty miles eastward a muddy hue to 
the water. The rest of the lake is crystal clear, and 
whitefish are plentiful, also lake trout, which are caught 
up to thirty, and even forty, pounds’ weight. 

The distance from Fort Chipewyan to Fond du Lac 
is about 185 miles, but the lake extends over 75 miles 
farther eastward in a narrow arm, giving a total length 
of about 300 miles, the greatest width being about 50 
miles. The whole eastern portion of the lake is a 
desolate scene of primitive rock and scrub pine, with 
many quartz exposures, which are probably mineral- 
ized, but with no land, not even for a garden. The 
scenery, however, from Black Bay to Fond du Lac is 
very beautiful, consisting largely of islands as diversified 
and as numerous as the Thousand Islands in the St. 
Lawrence. These extremely solitary spots should be, 
one would think, the breeding-grounds of the pelican, 
though it is said this bird really breeds on islands in the 
Great Slave River. If disturbed by man it is reputed 
to destroy its young and desert the place at once. 

The Barren Ground reindeer migrate to the east 
end of this lake in October, and return in March or 
April, but this is not certain. Sometimes they unac- 
countably forsake their old migratory routes, causing 
great suffering, in consequence, to the Indians. Moose 
frequent the region, too, but are not numerous, whilst 
land game, such as prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and a 
grouse resembling the “fool-hen,” is rather plentiful. 

The Indians of Fond du Lac are healthy, though 
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somewhat uncleanly in their habits, and fond of dress, 
which is that of the white man, their women being parti- 
cularly well dressed. 

As an agricultural country the region has no value 
whatever; but its mineral resources, when developed, 
may prove to be rich and profitable. Mining projects 
were already afoot in the country, but far to the north 
on Great Slave Lake. 

What was known as the “Helpman Party” was 
formed in England by Captain Alene, whe died ot 
pneumonia in December, 1898, three days after his ar- 
rival at Edmonton. The party consisted of a number 
of retired army officers, including Viscount Avonmore, 
with a considerable capital, $50,000 of which was ex- 
pended. They brought some of their outfit from Eng- 
land, but completed it at Edmonton, and thence went 
overland late in the spring. But sleighing bemg about 
over, they got to Lesser Slave Lake with great diffi- 
culty, and there the party broke up, Mr. Helpman and 
others returning to England, whilst Messrs. Jeffries and 
Hall Wright, Captain Hall, and Mr. Simpson went on 
to Peace River Crossing. From there they descended 
to Smith’s Portage, on the Great Slave River, and win- 
tered at Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake. 

In the following spring they were joined by Mr. 
McKinlay, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s agent at the 
Portage, and he, accompanied by Messrs. Holroyd and 
Holt, who had joined the party at Smith’s Landing, 
and by Mr. Simpson, went off on a prospecting tour 
though the north-east portion of Great Slave Lake, 
staking, en route, a number of claims, some of which 
were valuable, others worthless. The untruthful state- 
ments, however, of one of the party, who represented 
even the worst of the claims as of fabulous value, 
brought the whole enterprise into disrepute. The mem- 
bers of the party mentioned returned to England 
ostensibly to raise capital to develop their claims, but 
nothing came of it, not because minerals of great value 
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do not exist there, but on account of remoteness and the 
difficulties of transport. 

In 1898 another party was formed in Chicago, called 
“The Yukon Valley Prospecting and Mining Com- 
pany,’ its chief promoters being a Mr. Willis and a Mr. 
Wollums of that city. The capital stock was put at a 
quarter of a million dollars, twenty-five thousand do!- 
lars being paid up. These organizers interested thirty- 
- three other men in the enterprise, the agreement being 
that these should go to Dawson at the expense of the 
stockholders, and locate mining claims there, a half- 
interest in all of which was to be transferred to the com- 
pany. ‘These men proceeded to Calgary, and outfitted 
for Dawson, which they wished to reach by ascending 
the Peace River. At Calgary they were fortunate in 
procuring as leader a gentleman of large experience in 
the North, W. J. McLean, Esq., a retired Chief-factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who pointed out the 
difficulties of such a route, and reeommended, instead, 2 
possible one via Great Slave Lake and the Mackenzie 
River to Fort Simpson, and thence up the Liard River 
to the height of land at or near Francis Lake, and so 
down the Pelly River and on to Dawson. 

In February the party, led by him, left Edmonton 
with 160 ponies, sleds and sleighs, loaded with supplies, 
and proceeded, by an extremely difficult forest trail, 
to Lesser Slave Lake. They had no feed for the horses, 
save what they drew, and, of course, they reached the 
lake completely exhausted. Here, by Mr. McLean’s 
advice, they sold the horses, and with the proceeds hired 
local freighters to carry them and their supplies to 
Peace River Crossing, where boats were built in which 
the party, with the exception of one of the organizers, 
Mr. Willis, who had returned in high dudgeon to Chi- 
cago, set out for Great Slave Lake. Before getting to 
Fort Resolution, Mr. McLean got private information 
from a former servant of his at that post, which led to 
an expedition to the north-east end of the lake, where 
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he made valuable finds of copper and other minerals. 
Another trip was made, and additional claims were 
taken, and on Mr. McLean’s return with a lot of samples 
of ore, he, with another prospector, came out, and pro- 
ceeded to Chicago. His samples were tested there and 
in Winnipeg, and yielded in copper from 11 to 32 per 
cent.; and the galena 60 ozs. of silver to the ton. Other 
minerals, such as sulphur, coal, asphalt, petroleum, iron 
and salt were discovered, all of great promise, and his 
opinion is that when transport is extended to that region 
it will prove to be a great storehouse of mineral wealth. 

The other members of the party had at various times 
and places separated, some going here and some there; 
but all eventually left the country, and the company 
died a natural death. But Mr. McLean is not only a 
firm believer in the mineral wealth of the North, but in 
its resources otherwise. There are extensive areas of 
large timber, and the lakes swarm with fish. The soil 
on the Liard River is excellent, and he tells me that not 
only wheat but Indian corn will ripen there, as he him- 
self grew both successfully when in charge of that dis- 
trict. 

The mining enterprises referred to fell through, but 
I have described them at some length since they are very 
interesting as being the first attempts at prospecting 
with a view to development. in those remote regions. 
Failure, of course, at such a distance from transport 
and supplies, was inevitable. But some of the pros- 
pectors, Captain Hall and others who came out with 
ourselves, seemed to have no doubt that much of the 
country they explored is rich in minerals. Indeed, should 
the ancient repute of the Coppermine River be justified 
by exploration, perhaps the most extensive lodes on the 
continent will yet be discovered there. 

If the Hudson’s Bay route were developed, a short 
line of rail from the western end of Chesterfield Inlet 
would tap the mining regions prospected, and develop 
many great resources at present dormant. The very 
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moss of the Barren Lands may yet prove to be of value, 
and be shipped to England as a fertilizer. I have been 
told by a gentleman who has travelled in Alaska that an 
enterprising American there is preparing to collect and 
ship moss to Oregon, where it will be fermented and 
used as a fertilizer in the dairy industry. 

_ To return to Lake Athabasca. It seemed at one 
time to have been the rallying-place of the great Tiné 
or Déné race, to which, with the exception of the Crees, 
the Loucheaux, perhaps, and the Esquimaux, all the 
Indians of the entire country belong. It is said to have 
been a traditional and central point, such as Onondaga 
Lake was to the Iroquois. 

It is noticeable that, in the nomenclature of the vari- 
ous Indians of the continent, the names by which they 
were known amongst themselves generally meant men, 
“original men,” or people; e.g., the Lenni Lenape of 
the Delawares, with its equivalent, the Anishinape of 
the Saulteaux, and the Naheowuk of the Crees. It is 
also the meaning of the word Déné, the generic name 
of a race as widely sundered, if not as widely spread, as 
the Algonquin itself. 

The Chipewyan of Lake Athabasca speaks the same 
tongue as the Apaché of Arizona, the Navajo of Sonora, 
the Hoopa of Oregon, and the Sarcee of Alberta. The 
word Apaché has the same root-meaning as the word 
Déné, though that fierce race was also called locally the 
Shisindins, namely, ““The Forest People,” doubtless 
from its original habitat in this region. 

Owing to the agglutinative character of the abori- 
ginal languages, numbering over four hundred, some 
philologists are inclined to attribute them all to a com- 
mon origin, the Basque tongue being one of the two 
or three in Europe which have a like peculiarity. In the 
languages of the American Indians one syllable is piled 
upon another, each with a distinct root-significance, so 
that a single word will often contain the meaning of an 
ordinary English sentence. This polysynthetic char- 
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acter undoubtedly does point to a common origin, just 
as the Indo-European tongues trace back to Sanskrit. 
But whether this is indicative of the ancient unity of 
the American races, whose languages differed in.so 
many other respects, and whose characteristics were sc 
divergent, is another question. 

One interesting impression, begot of our environ- 
ment, was that we were now emphatically in what might 
be called “Mackenzie’s country.” In his “General His- 
tory of the Fur-Trade,” published in London in 1801, 
Sir Alexander tells us that, after spending five years 
in Mr. Gregory’s office in Montreal, he went to Detroit 
to trade, and afterwards, in 1785, to the Grand Portage 
(Fort William). 

The first traders, he tells us, had penetrated to the 
Athabasca, via Methy Portage, as early as 1791, and in 
1783-4 the merchants of Lower Canada united under 
the name of The North-West Company, the two F'ro- 
bishers—Joseph Frobisher had traded on the Churchill 
River as early as 1775—and Simon McTavish being 
managers, The Company, he says, “was consolidated 
in July, 1787,” and became very powerful in more ways 
than one, employing, at the time he wrote, over 1,400 
men, including 1,120 canoemen. “It took four years 
from the time the goods were ordered until the furs 
were sold;” but, of course, the profits, compared with 
the capital invested, were very great, until the strife 
deepened between the Montrealers and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, whose first inland post was only estab- 
lished at Sturgeon River, Cumberland Lake, in 1774, 
by the adventurous, if not over-valiant, Samuel Hearne. 
The rivalries of these two companies nearly ruined both, 
until they got rid of them by uniting in 1821, when the 
Nor’-Westers became as vigorous defenders of King 
Charles’s Charter as they had before been its defiers 
and defamers. 


Fort Chipewyan was established, Mackenzie says, 
by Mr. Pond, in 1788, the year after his own arrival at 
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the Athabasca, where, by the way, in the fall of 1787, he 
describes Mr. Pond’s garden at his post on that river as 
being “as fine a kitchen garden as he ever saw in Can- 
ada.” Fort Chipewyan, however, though not estab- 
lished by Mackenzie, was his headquarters for eight 
years. From here he set out in June, 1789, on his canoe 
voyage to the Arctic Ocean, and from here in October, 
1792, he started on his voyage up the Peace River on his 
way to the Pacific coast, which he reached the following 
year. 

In his history he states: ‘““When the white traders 
first ventured into this country both tribes were num- 
erous, but smallpox destroyed them.” And, speaking 
of the region at large, he, perhaps, throws an incidental 
side-light upon the Blackfoot question. “Who the 
original people were,” he says, “that were driven from 
it when conquered by the Kinisteneaux (the Crees) is 
not now known, as not a single vestige remains of them. 
The latter and the Chipewyans are the only people that 
have been known here, and it is evident that the last 
mentioned consider themselves as strangers, and seldom 
remain longer than three or four years without visiting 
their friends and relatives in the Barren Grounds, which 
they term their native country.”’* 


*It is a reasonable conjecture that these “original people,” 
driven from Athabasca in remote days, were the Blackfeet Indians 
and their kindred, who possibly had their base at that time, as in 
subsequent days, at the forks and on both branches of the Sas- 
katchewan. The tradition was authentic in Dr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Richardson’s time. Writing on the Saskatchewan eighty- 
eight years ago he places the Eascabs, “‘called by the Crees the 
Assinipoytuk, or Stone Indians, west of the Crees, between them 
and the Blackfeet.”’ 

The Assiniboines are an offshoot of the great Sioux, or Dakota, 
race called by their congeners the Hohas, or “Rebels.” They 
separated from their nation at a remote period owing to a quarrel, 
so the tradition runs, between children, and which was taken up 
by their parents. Migrating northward the Eascabs, as the 
Assiniboines called themselves, were gladly received and welcomed 
as allies by the Crees, with whom, as Dr. Richardson says, “they 
attacked and drove to the westward the former inhabitants of the 
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Besides Mackenzie’s, another name, renowned in the 
tragic annals of science, is inseparably connected with 
this region, viz., that of Franklin, who has already been 
incidentally referred to. Others recur to one, but these 
two great names are engrained, so to speak, in the North, 
and cannot be lightly passed over in any descriptive 
work. The two explorers were friends, or, at any rate, 
acquaintances; and, before leaving England, Franklin 
had a long conversation in London with Mackenzie, 
who died shortly afterwards. The record of his “Jour- 
ney to the Shores of the Polar Ocean,” accompanied by 
Doctor Richardson and Midshipmen Back and Hood, 
in the years 1819-20-21 and ’22, practically began at 
York Factory in August of the former year. The rival 
companies were still at war, and in making the portage 
at the Grand Rapids of the Saskatchewan, with a party 
of Hudson’s Bay Company traders, “they advanced,” 
he says, “armed, and with great caution.” When he 
returned on the 14th July, 1822, to York, the warring 
companies had united, and he and his friends were met 
there by Governor Simpson, Mr. McTavish, and all the 
united partners, after a voyage by water and land of 
over 5,500 miles. Franklin spent part of the winter 
at Cumberland post, which had been founded to counter- 


banks of the Saskatchewan.” ‘The nations,’ he continues, 
driven westward by the Eascabs and Crees are termed by the 
latter Yatchee-thinyoowuc, translated Slave Indians, but properly 
‘Strangers.””” This word Yatchee is, of course, the Iyaghchi of 
the Crees in their name for Lesser Slave River and Lake. 
Richardson describes them as inhabiting the country round Fort 
Augustus and the foot of the Rockies, and ‘‘so numerous now as 
to be a terror to the Assiniboines themselves.” They are 
divided, he says, into five nations, of whom the Fall Indians, so 
called from their former residence at Cole’s Falls, near the Forks 
of the Saskatchewan, were the most numerous, consisting of 500 
tents, the Piegans of 400, the Blackfeet of 350, the Bloods of 300, 
and the Sarcees of 150, the latter tribe being a branch of the 
Chipewyans which, having migrated like their congeners, the 
Apaches, from the north, joined the Crees as allies, just as the 
Assiniboines did from the south. 
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act the rivalry of Montreal. “Before that time,’ he 
says, “the natives took their furs to Hudson’s Bay, or 
sold to the French Canadian traders, who,” he adds, 
“visited this part of the country as early as 1697.” If 
so, the credit for the discovery of the Saskatchewan 
has been wrongly given to the Chevalier, as he was 
called, a son of Varenne, Sieur de la Varendrye. 
Franklin left Cumberland in January, 1820, by dog 
train for Chipewyan, via Fort Carlton and Green Lake. 
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Fort Carlton on the North Saskatchewan 


Fort Carlton was the great food supply post, then and 
long afterwards, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, buf- 
falo and wapiti being very abundant. The North-West 
Company’s fort, called La Montee, was three miles be- 
yond Carlton, and harboured seventy French Canadians 
and sixty women and children, who consumed seven 
hundred pounds of meat daily, the ration being eight 
pounds. This post was at that time in charge of Mr. 
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Hallett, a forebear, if I mistake not, of my old friend, 
William Hallett, leader of the English Plain Hunt, and 
a distinguished loyalist in the rebellion of 1869. 

Franklin and Back left Fort Carlton on the 8th 
February, and reached Green Lake on the 17th. The 
North-West Company’s post at the lake was managed 
by Dugald Cameron, and that of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company by a Mr. MacFarlane, and, having been 
eequipped at both posts with carioles, sledges and pro- 
visions, they left “under a fusillade from the half-breed 
women.” From the end of the lake they followed for 
a short distance a small river, then ‘‘crossed the woods 
to Beaver River, and proceeding along it, passed the 
mouths of two rivers, the latter of which, they were told, 
was a channel by which the Indians go to Lesser Slave 
Lake.” On the 11th of March they reached Methy 
Lake—so called from an unwholesome fish of the burbot 
species found there, only the liver of which is fit to eat— 
crossed the Methy portage on the 13th, and, amidst a 
chaos of vast ravines and the wildest of scenery, descend- 
ed the next day to the Clearwater River. Thence they 
followed the Indian trail on the north bank, passing a 
noted scene, “a romantic defile of limestone rocks like 
Gothic ruins,” and, crossing a small stream, found pure 
sulphur deposited by springs and smelling very strongly. 
On the 17th they got to the junction of the Clearwater 
with the Athabasca, where Fort McMurray now stands, 
and next day reached the Pierre au Calumet post, in 
charge of a Mr. Stewart, who had twice crossed the 
mountains to the Pacific coast. The place got its name 
from a soft stone found there, of which the Indians made 
their pipes. j . 

Franklin notes the “sulphurous springs” and “bit- 
uminous salt” in this region, also the statement of Mr. 
Stewart, who had a good thermometer, “that the lowest 
temperature he had ever witnessed in many years, either 
at the Athabasca or Great Slave Lake, was 45 degrees 
below zero,” a statement worth recording here. 
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On the 26th of March the ‘party arrived at Fort 
Chipewyan, the distance travelled from Cumberland 
House being 857 miles. He notes that at the time of 
his arrival the fort was very bare of both buffalo and 
moose meat, owing, it was said, to the trade rivalry, and 
that where some eight hundred packs of fur used to be 
shipped from that point, only one-half of that num- 
ber was now sent. Liquor was largely used by both 
companies in trade, and scenes of riot and violence 
ensued upon the arrival of the Indians at the fort in 
spring, and whom he describes otherwise as “reserved 
and selfish, unhospitable and beggars, but honest and 
affectionate to children.” They painted round the eyes, 
the cheek-bones and the forehead, and all the race, ex- 
cept the Dog Ribs and the Beavers, believed that their 
forefathers came from the East. The Northern Indians, 
Franklin says, suppose that they originally sprang 
from a dog, and about A.D. 1815 they destroyed all 
their dogs, and compelled their women to take their 
place. Their chiefs seemed to have no power save over 
their own families, and their conjurers were supported 
by voluntary contributions of provisions. These are 
some of the chief characteristics Franklin notes of the 
Indians who frequented Fort Chipewyan, at which 
point he spent several months. One extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, however, remains to be mentioned. It is 
that of a young Chipewyan who lost his wife in her first 
pregnancy. He applied the child to his left breast, from 
which a flow of milk took place. “The breast,” he adds, 
“became of an unusual size.”’ Here he and Back, after- 
wards Admiral Back, were joined by Dr. Richardson 
and Mr. Hood, who had come from Cumberland House 
by the difficult Churchill River route, and on July 18th, 
at noon, the whole party left the fort on their tragic 
expedition, the party, aside from those named, consist- 
ing of John Hepburn, seaman, an interpreter and fif- 
teen voyageurs, including, unfortunately, an Troquois 
Indian, called Michel Teroahante. At two p.m. they 
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entered Great Slave River, here three-quarters of a 
mile wide, and, passing Red Deer Islands and Dog 
River, encountered the rapids, overcome by seven or 
eight portages, from the Casette to the Portage of the 
Drowned, all varying in length from seventy to eight 
hundred yards. 

On the 21st they landed at the mouth of Salt River 
to lay in a supply of salt for their journey, the deposits 
lying twenty-two miles up by stream. These natural 
pans, or salt plains, he describes—and the description 
answers for to-day—as “bounded on the north and west 
by a ridge between six and seven hundred feet high. 
Several salt springs issue at its foot, and spread over 
the plain, which is of tenacious clay, and, evaporating 
in summer, crystallize in the form of cubes. The poisson 
inconnu, a species of salmon which ascends from the 
Arctic Ocean, is not found, he says, above this stream. 
A few miles below it, however, a buffalo plunged into 
the river before them, which they killed, and those ani- 
mals still frequent the region. 

On the 25th of July they passed through the chan- 
nel of the Scaffold to Great Slave Lake, and, landing at 
Moose Deer Island, found thereon the rival forts, of 
course, within striking distance of each other, and in 
charge, as usual, of rival Scotsmen. At Great Slave 
Lake I must part company with Franklin’s Journal, 
since our own negotiations only extended to its south 
shores. But who that has read it. can ever forget the 
awful return journey of the party from the Arctic 
coast, through the Barren Lands, to their own winter 
quarters, which they so aptly named Fort Enterprise? 
In the tales of human suffering from hunger there are 
few more terrible than this. AJl the gruesome features 
of prolonged starvation were present; the murder of 
Mr. Hood and two of the voyageurs by the Iroquois; 
his bringing to the camp a portion of human flesh, which 
he declared to be that of a wolf; his death at the Doctor’s 
hands; the dog-like diet of old skins, bones, leather 
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pants, moccasins, tripe de roche; the death of Peltier 
and Semandre from want, and the final relief of the 
party by Akaitcho’s Indians, and their admirable con- 
duct. And all those horrors experienced over five hun- 
dred miles beyond Fort Chipewyan, itself thousands of 
miles beyond civilization! Did the noble Franklin’s last 
sufferings exceed even these? Perhaps; but they are 
unrecorded. 

To return to our muttons. Some marked changes 
had taken place, and for the better, in Chipewyan char- 
acteristics since Franklin’s day; not surprising, indeed, 
after eighty years of contact with educated, or reputable, 
white men; for miscreants, like the old American fron- 
tiersmen, were not known in the country, and if they had 
been, would soon have been run out. There was now no 
paint or “strouds” to be seen, and the blanket was con- 
fined to the bed. In fact, the Indians and half-breeds 
of Athabasca Lake did not seem to differ in any way 
from those of the Middle and Upper Peace River, save 
that the former were all hunters and fishermen, pure 
and simple, there being little or no agriculture. It was 
impossible to study the manners and customs of the 
aborigines, since we had no time to observe them closely. 
They have their legends and traditions and remnants of 
ceremonies, much of which is upon record, and they 
cherish, especially, some very curious beliefs. One, in 
particular, we were told, obtained amongst them, name- 
ly, that the mastodon still exists in the fastnesses of the 
Upper Mackenzie. They describe it as a monster many 
times larger than the buffalo, and they dread going into 
the parts it is supposed to haunt. This singular opinion 
may be the survival of a very old tradition regarding 
that animal, but is more likely due to the presence of 
its remains in the shape of tusks and bones found here 
and there throughout the Mackenzie River district and 
the Yukon.* 


*A similar belief, it is said, exists amongst the Indians of the 
Yukon. The remains of the primeval elephant are exceedingly 
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On the 9th the steamer Grahame arrived from 
Smith’s Landing, bringing with her about 120 baffled 
Klondikers, returning to the United States, there being 
still some sixty more, they said, down the Mackenzie 
River, who intended to make their way out, if possible, 
before winter. They had a solitary woman with them 


abundant in the tundras of Siberia, and a considerable trade in 
mammoth ivory has been carried on between that region and 
England for many years. It is supposed that the Asian elephant 
advanced far to the North during the interglacial period and 
perished in the recurrent glacial epoch. Its American congener, 
the mastodon, found its way from Asia to this continent during the 
Drift period, when, it is believed, land communication existed in 
what is now Bering’s Strait, and perished in a like manner. It 
was not a sudden but a gradual extinction in their native habitats, 
due to natural causes, such as encroaching ice and other material 
changes in the animals’ environment. This, I believe, is the 
accepted scientific opinion of to-day. But the fact that these 
animals are at times exposed entire by the falling away of ice-cliffs 
or ledges, their flesh being quite fresh and fit food for dogs, and 
even men, opens up a very interesting field of inquiry and con- 
jecture. In the bowels of a mammoth recently revealed in 
North-Eastern Siberia vegetable food was found, probably 
tropical, at all events unknown to the botany of to-day. The 
foregoing facts seem to be at variance with the doctrine of 
Uniformity, or with anything like a slow process. The entomb- 
ment of these animals must have been very sudden, and due, one 
would naturally think, to a tremendous cataclysm followed by 
immediate freezing, else their flesh would have become tainted. 
A recent English writer predicts another deluge owing to the 
constant accumulation of ice at the Antarctic Pole, which for 
untold ages has been attracting and freezing the waters of the 
Northern Hemisphere. A lowering process, he says, has thus been 
going on in the ocean levels to the north through immeasurable 
time, its record being the ancient water-marks now high up on the 
mountain sides of British Columbia and elsewhere. It is certainly 
not unthinkable that, if subject to such a displacement of its centre 
of gravity, our planet at some inconceivably remote period 
capsized, so that what were before the Tropics became the Poles, 
and that such a catastrophe is not only possible but is certain to 
happen again. As a conjecture it may be unscientific; but how 
many of the accepted theoriesof science have ceased to be! Asa 
matter of fact, she has been very busy burying her dead, 
particularly of late years, and her theory of the extinction of the 
primeval elephant may yet prove to be one of them. 
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who had discarded a duffer husband, and who looked 
very self-reliant, indeed, being girt about with bowie- 
knife and revolver, but otherwise not alarming. 

it was certainly a motley crowd, and some of its 
members by no means honest. Chief-factor Camsell, 
who had just come from Fort Simpson, told me they 
had stolen from every house where they had a chance, 
and mentioned, amongst other things, a particularly 
ungrateful theft of a whip-saw from a native’s cabin 
shortly after an Indian had, with much pains, overtaken 
them with a similar one, which they had lost on the trail. 
Their departure, therefore, was not lamented, and the 
natives were glad to get rid of them. 

We ourselves boarded the steamer for Fort Mc- 
Murray on the 11th, but, owing to bad weather, did not 
get off till mid-day, and even then the lake was so rough 
that we had to anchor for a while in the lee of an island. 
Colin Fraser had started ahead of us with his big scow 
and cargo of furs, valued at $15,000, and kept ahead 
with his fine crew of ten expert trackers. When the 
weather calmed we steamed across to the entrance of one 
of the various channels connecting the Athabasca River 
with the lake, and soon found ourselves skirting the most 
extensive marshes and feeding-grounds for game in all 
Canada; a delta renowned throughout the North for its 
abundance of waterfowl, far surpassing the St. Clair 
flats, or any other region in the East. 

Next morning, upon rounding a point, three full- 
grown moose were seen ahead, swimming across the 
river. An exciting, and even hazardous, scene ensued 
on board, the whole Klondike crowd firing, almost at 
random, hundreds of shots without effect. Two of the 
noble brutes kept on, and reached the shore, disappear- 
ing in the woods; but the third, a three-year-old bull 
moose, foolishly turned, and lost its life in consequence. 
It was hauled on deck, bled and flayed, and was a wel- 
come addition to the steamer’s table. 

That night a concert was improvised on deck, in 
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which the music-hall element came to the front. But 
one speedily tired of the “Banks of the Wabash,” and 
other ditties; in fact, we were burning to get to Fort 
McMurray, where we expected letters and papers from 
the outer world and home, and nothing else could satisfy 
us. By evening we had passed Burnt Point, also Pop- 
lar Point, where the body of an unfortunate, called 
Patterson, who had been drowned in one of the rapids 
above, was recovered in spring by some Indians, the 
body being completely enclosed in a transparent coffin 
of ice. On the following day we passed Little Red 
River, and next morning reached the fort, where, to our 
infinite joy, we received the longed-for letters and 
papers—our first correspondence from the far Kast. 

Fort McMurray. consisted of a tumble-down cabin 
and trading-store on the top of a high and steep bank, 
which had yet been flooded at times, the people seeking 
shelter on an immense hill which overlooked it. Above 
an island close by is the discharge of the Clearwater 
River, the old canoe route by which the supplies for the 
district used to come, via Isle a la Crosse. At McMur- 
ray we left the steamer and took to our own boats, our 
Commission occupying one, and Mr. Laird and party 
the other. The trackers got into harness at once, and 
made very good time for some miles, the current not 
being too swift just here for fast travelling. 


Cuaprrr IX 3 


The Athabasca River Region 


WE were now traversing perhaps the most interest- 
ing region in all the North. In the neighbourhood of 
McMurray there are several tar-wells, so called, and 
there, if a hole is scraped in the bank, it slowly fills in 
with tar mingled with sand. This is separated by boil- 
ing, and is used, in its native state, for gumming canoes 
and boats. Farther up are immense towering banks, 
the tar oozing at every pore, and underlaid by great 
overlapping dykes of disintegrated limestone, alternat- 
ing with lofty clay exposures, crowned with poplar, 
spruce and pine. On the 15th we were still following 
the right bank, and, anon, past giant clay escarpments 
along it, everywhere streaked with oozing tar, and smell- 
ing like an old ship. | 

These tar cliffs are here hundreds of feet high, of a 
bold and impressive grandeur, and crowned with firs 
which seem dwarfed to the passer-by. ‘The impreg- 
nated clay appears to be constantly falling off the almost 
sheer face of the slate-brown cliffs, in great sheets, which 
plunge into the river’s edge in broken masses. ‘The 
opposite river bank is much more depressed, and is 
clothed with dense forest. 

The tar, whatever it may be otherwise, is a fuel, 
and burned in our camp-fires like coal. That this region 
is stored with a substance of great economic value is 
beyond all doubt, and, when the hour of development 
comes, it will, I believe, prove to be one of the wonders 
of Northern Canada. We were all deeply impressed by 
this scene of Nature’s chemistry, and realized what a 
vast storehouse of not only hidden but exposed resources 
we possess in this enormous country. What is unseen 
can only be conjectured; but what is seen would make 
any region famous. We now came once more to out- 
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crops of limestone in regular layers, with disintegrated 
masses overlying them, or sandwiched between their 
solid courses. A lovely niche, at one point, was scooped 
out of the rock, over the coping of which poured a thin 
sheet of water, evidently impregnated with mineral, and 
staining the rock down which it poured with variegated 
tints of bronze, beautified by the morning sun. 

With characteristic grandeur the bends of the river 
“shouldered” in to each other, giving the expanses the 
appearance of lakelets; and after a succession of these 
we came to the first rapid, ‘““The Mountain’—Wat- 
chikwe Powistic—so called from a peak at its head, 
which towered to a great height above the neighbouring 
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Tracking up an Athabasca rapid 


banks. The rapid extends diagonally across the river 
in a low cascade, with a curve inward towards the left 
shore. It was decided to unload and make the portage, 
and a very ticklish one it was. The boats, of course, had 
to be hauled up stream by the trackers, and grasping 
their line I got safely over, and was thankful. How 
the trackers managed to hold on was to me a mystery; 
but the steep and slippery bank was mere child’s play 
tothem. The right bank, from its break and downward. 
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bears a very thick growth of alders, and here we found 
the wild onion, and a plant resembling spearmint. 

In the evening we reached the next rapid, called the 
Cascades—Nepe Kabdtekik—‘‘Where the water falls,” 
and camping there, we had a symposium in our tent, 
which I could not enjoy, having headache and heart- 
burn, a nasty combination. The 16th was the hottest 
day of the season—a hard one on the trackers, who now 
pulled along walls of solid limestone, perpendicular or 
stepped, or wrought into elaborate cornices, as if by the 
art of some giant stonecutter. At one place we came 
to a lovely little rideau, and on the opposite shore were 
two curious caves, scooped out of the rock, and sup- 
ported by Egyptian-like columns wrought by the age- 
action of water. 

Towards evening we reached the Crooked Rapid—- 
Kahwakak o Powestik—and here the portage path fol- 
lowed on the summit of the limestone rampart, which 
the viscous gumbo-slides made almost impassable in 
rainy weather, and indeed very dangerous, forming, at 
the time we passed, pits of mud and broken masses of 
half-hard clay, along the very verge of the wall of rock, 
likely at any moment to give way and precipitate one 
into the raging torrent below. At other parts the path 
was jammed out to the wall-edge, to be stepped round 
with a gulp in the throat. But these and other features 
of a like interesting character, though a lively experi- 
ence to the tenderfoot, were of no account whatever to 
those wonderful trackers. At one of the worst spots I 
was hesitating as to how and where I should step next, 
when a carrier, returning for his load, seeing my fix, 
humped his back with a laugh and gave me a lift over. 

We camped for the night below a point where the 
river makes a sharp bend, parallel with its course. This 
we surmounted in the morning, following a rounded 
wall of limestone, for all the world like a decayed ram- 
part of some ancient city. A wide floor of rock at its 
base made beautiful walking to a place where the lofty 
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escarpment showed exposures of limestone underlying 
an enormous mass of dark sandstone, topped by tar- 
clay. It is a portentous cliff, bearing a curiously East- 
ern look, as if some great pyramid had been riven 
vertically, and the exposed surface scarred and scooped 
by the weather into a multitude of antic hollows, gro- 
tesque projections, and unimaginable shapes. Here, 
also, the knives of passers-by had carved numerous auto- 
graphs, marring the majestic cliff with their ludicrous 
incongruity. Are we not all sinners in this way? “John 
Jones,” cut into a fantastic buttress which would fitting- 
ly adorn a wizard’s temple, may be a poor exhibit at 
human vanity; but, after all, the real John Jones is more 
imperishable than the rock, which seems scaling, any- 
way, from the top, and may, by and by, carry the inscrip- 
tions with it. It was hard to tear one’s self away from 
such a wonderful structure as this, the most striking 
feature of its kind on the whole river. 

Farther on, escarped banks, consisting of boulders 
and pebbles imbedded in tenacious clay, rose to a great 
height, their tops clothed with rich moss, and wooded 
with a close growth of pine, the hollows being full of 
delicious raspberries, now dead ripe. 

By and by we encountered the Long Rapids-~- 
Katkinwauk Powestik—and, some hours afterwards, 
entered the Middle Rapid—Tuwdéo Powestik—the 
worst we had yet come to, full of boulders and sharp 
rocks, with a strong current. Very dexterous manage- 
ment was required here on the part of steersman and 
bowman; a snapt line or a moment’s neglect, and a 
swing to broadside would have followed, and spelled 
ruin. 

It was evening before this rapid was surmounted. 
and all hands, dog-tired with the long day’s pull, were 
glad to camp at the foot of the Boiler Rapid, the next 
in our ascent, and so called from the wrecking of a scow 
containing a boiler for one of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany’s steamers. It was the most uncomfortable of 
camps, the night being close, and filled with the small 
and bloodthirsty Athabasca mosquito, by all odds the 
most vicious of its kind. This rapid is strewn with 
boulders which show above water, making it a very 
“nice” and toilsome thing to steer and track a boat safely 
over it, but the tracking path itself is stony and firm, a 
fortunate thing at such a place. There are no exposures 
of rock at the foot of this rapid; but along its upper part 
runs a ledge of asphalt-like rock as smooth as a street 
pavement, with an outer edge as neatly rounded as if 
done with a chisel. This was the finest bit of tracking 
path on the river, excepting, perhaps, the great pave- 
ment beneath the cliff at the Long Rapids. 

In this region the river scenery changes to a succes- 
sion of cut-banks, exposed in all directions, and in almost 
all situations. Immense towering hills of sand, or clay, 
are cut down vertically, some facing the river, others 
at right angles to it, and others inland, and almost in- 
closed by projecting shoulders of the wooded heights. 
These cut-banks carry layers of stone here and there, 
and are specked with boulders, and in some places 
massed into projecting crests, which threaten destruc- 
tion to the passer-by. Otherwise the scenery is desolate, 
mountainous always, and wooded, but with much burnt 
timber, which gives a dreary look to the region. The 
cut-banks are unique, however, and would make the for- 
tune of an Eastern river, though here little noticed on 
account of their number. 

It was now the 18th, and the weather was intensely 
hot, foreboding change and the August freshet. We 
had camped about eight miles below the Burnt Rapid, 
and the men were very tired, having been in the water 
pretty much since morning. Directly opposite our camp 
was a colossal cliff of clay, around which, looking up- 
ward, the river bent sharply to the south-west, very 
striking as seen beneath an almost full moon breaking 
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from a pile of snowy clouds, whilst dark and threaten- 
ing masses gathered to the north. The early, foggy 
morning revealed the freshet. The river, which had 
risen during the night, and had forced the trackers from 
their beds to higher ground, was littered from bank to 
bank with floating trees, logs and stumps, lifted from 
many a drift up stream, and borne down by the furious 
current. At one of the short breathing spells the water 
rose two inches in twenty minutes, and the tracking be- 
came exceedingly bad, the men floundering to their 
waists in water, or footing it insecurely on steep and 
slippery ledges along the water’s marge. About mid- 
day the anticipated change took place in the weather. 
Thick clouds closed in with a driving rain and a high 
raw wind, presaging the end of summer. 

It was now, of course, very bad going, and camp 
was made in the heavy rain, on a high flat about two 
miles below the Burnt Rapid. Though a tough spot to 
get up to, the flat proved to be a prime place for our 
camp, with plenty of dead fallen and standing timber, 
and soon four or five “long fires” were blazing, a sub- 
stantial supper discussed, and comfort succeeded misery. 
The next day (Sunday) was much enjoyed as a day of 
rest, the half-breeds at their beloved games, the officials 
writing letters. The weather was variable; the clouds 
broke and gathered by turns, with slight rain towards 
evening, and then it cleared. As a night camp it was 
picturesque, the full moon in the south gleaming over 
the turbid water, and the boatmen lounging around the 
fires like so many brigands. 


_ Next morning we surmounted the Brulé Rapid— 
Pusitao Péwestik—short but powerful, with a sharp 
pointed rock at its head, very troublesome to get around. 
Above this rapid the bank consists of a solid, vertical 
rampart of red sandstone, its base and top and every 
crack and crevice clothed with a rich vegetation—a most 
beautiful and striking scene, forming a gigantic amphi- 
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theatre, concentred by the seeming closing-in of the left 
bank at Point Brulé upon the long straight line of sand- 
stone wall on the right. Nothing finer, indeed, could be 
imagined in all this remarkable river’s remarkable 
scenery than this impressive view, not from jutting 
peaks, for the sky-line of the banks runs parallel with 
the water, but from the antique grandeur of their sweep 
and apparent junction. 

That afternoon we rounded Point Brulé, a high, 
bold cliff of sandstone with three “lop-sticks” upon its 
top. ‘The Indian’s lop-stick, called by the Cree piskoo- 
tenusk, is a sort of living talisman which he connects 
in some mysterious way with his own fate, and which he 
will often go many miles out of his direct course to visit. 
Even white men fall in with the fetish, and one of the 
three we saw was called ‘““Lambert’s lop-stick.” I my- 
self had one made for me by Gros Oreilles, the Saulteau 
Chief, nearly forty years ago, in the forest east of Pointe 
du Chene, in what is now Manitoba. They are made by 
stripping a tall spruce tree of a deep ring of branches, 
leaving the top and bottom ones intact. ‘The tree seems 
to thrive all the same, and is a very noticeable, and not 
infrequent, object throughout the whole Thickwood In- 
dian country. 

Just opposite the cliff referred to, the Little Buffalo, 
a swift creek, enters between two bold shoulders of hills, 
and on its western side are the wonderful gas springs. 
The “amphitheatre” sweeps around to, and is cloven by, 
that stream, its elevation on the west side being lofty, 
and deeply grooved from its summit downward, the 
whole locality at the time of our visit being covered with 
raspberry bushes loaded with fruit. 

The gas escapes from a hole in the ground near the 
water’s edge in a pillar of flame about thirty inches high, 
and which has been burning time out of mind. It also 
bubbles, or, rather, foams up, for several yards in the 
river, rising at low water even as far out as mid-stream. 
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There is a level plateau at the springs, several acres in 
extent, backed by a range of hills, and if a stake is driven 
anywhere into this, and withdrawn, the gas, it is said, 
follows at once. They are but another unique feature of 
this astonishing stream. 

For a long distance the upper prairie level exposes 
good soil, always clay loam, and there can be little doubt 
that there is much fertile land in this district. ‘That 
night we slept, or tried to sleep, in the boat, and made a 
very early start on a raw, cloudy morning, the tracking 
being mainly in the water. We now passed great cliffs 
of sandstone, some almost shrouded in the woods, and 
came upon many peculiar circular stones, as large as, 
and much resembling, mill-stones. Towards evening we 
passed Pointe la Biche, and met Mr. Connor, a trader, 
with two loaded York boats, going north, and whom we 
silently blessed, for he brought additional mail for our- 
selves. What can equal the delight in the wilderness of 
hearing from home! It was impossible to make Grand 
Rapids, and we camped where we were, the night cold 
and raw, but enlivened by the reading and re-reading 
of letters and newspapers. 


Next morning, crossing the right bank of the river, 
and leaving the boat, we walked to the foot of Grand 
Rapids. Our path, if it could be called such, lay over a 
toilsome jumble of huge, sharp-edged rocks, overhung 
_by a beetling cliff of reddish-yellow sandstone, much of 
which seemed on the point of falling. This whole bank, 
like so much of this part of the river, is planted, almost 
at regular intervals, with the great circular rocks al- 
ready referred to. These globular or circular masses 
are a curious feature of this region. They have been 
shaped, no doubt, by the action of eddying water, yet 
are so numerous, and so much alike, as to bespeak some 
abnormally uniform conditions in the past. 

The Grand Rapids—Kitchi Powestik—the most 
formidable on the river, are divided by a narrow, wooded 
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island, over a quarter of a mile in length, upon which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have a wooden tramway, the 
ears being pushed along by hand. Towards the foot 
of the island is a smaller one near the left shore, and here 
is the larger cascade, a very violent rapid, with a fall 
from the crest to the foot of the island of thirty feet, 
more or less. The narrower passage is to the right of 
the island, and is called the “Free Traders’ Channel.” 
The river, in full freshet, was very muddy-looking, 
detracting much from the beauty of the rapids. 


ao 


In the Grand Rapids of the Athabasca 


The Hudson’s Bay Company have storehouses at 
each end of the tramway, but for their own use only. 
Free-traders have to portage their supplies over a very 
rough path beneath the cliffs. Both banks of the river 
are of sandstone, capped on the left by a wall of cream- 
coloured rock, seventy or eighty feet in height, at a guess. 
A creek comes in from the west which has cloven the 
sandstone bank almost to the water’s edge; and running 
along the top of these sandstone formations are, every- 
where, thick layers of coal, which is also found, in a 
great bed, on the opposite shore, and about three miles 
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back from the river. The coal had been used. by a trap- 
per there, and is a good burner and heater, leaving little 
ash or clinker. These coal beds seem to extend in all 
directions, on both sides of the river, and underlie a very 
large extent of country. The inland country for some 
eight or ten miles had been examined by Sergeant An- 
derson, of the Mounted Police post here, who described 
it as consisting of wide ridges, or tables, of first-rate soil, 
divided by shallow muskegs; a good farming locality, 


R.N.W.M. Police Post at Grand Rapids of the Athabasca 


with abundance of large, merchantable spruce timber. 
Moose were plentiful in the region, and it was a capital 
one for marten, one white trapper, the winter before our 
visit, having secured over a hundred skins. 

On the 25th we left our comfortable spruce beds and 
“long fires,” and tracked on to House River, which we 
reached at nine a.m. Here there is a low-lying, desolate- 
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looking, but memorable, “Point,” neighboured by a con- 
cave sweep of bank. The House is a small tributary 
from the east, but very long, rising far inland; and here 
begins the pack-trail to Fort McMurray, about one hun- 
dred miles in length, and which might easily be con- 
verted into a waggon-road, as also another which runs 
to Lac la Biche. Both trails run through a good farm- 
ing country, and the former waggon-road would avoid 
all the dangers and laborious rapids whose wearisome 
ascent has been described. 

The Point itself is tragic ground, showing now but 
a few deserted cabins and some Indian graves—one of 
which had a white paling around it, the others being cov- 
ered with gray cotton—which looked like little tents in 
the distance. ‘These were the graves of an Indian and 
his wife and four children, who had pitched through 
from Lac la Biche to hunt, and who all died together 
of diphtheria in this lonely spot. But here, too, many 
years ago, a priest was murdered and eaten by a weegh- 
teko, an Iroquois from Caughnawaga. The lunatic 
afterwards took an Indian girl into the depths of the 
forest, and, after cohabiting with her for some time, 
killed and devoured her. Upon the fact becoming 
known, and being pursued by her tribe, he fled to the 
scene of his horrible banquet, and there took his own 
life. Having rowed across the river for better tracking, 
as we crawled painfully along, the melancholy Point 
with its lonely graves, deserted cabins and cannibal 
legend receded into eerie distance and wrapped itself 
once more in congenial solitude. 

The men continued tracking until ten a.m., much of 
the time wading along banks heavily overhung with 
alders, or along high, sheer walls of rock, up to the arm- 
pits in the swift current. The country passed through 
was one giant mass of forest, pine and poplar, resting 
generally upon loamy clay—a good agricultural country 
in the main, similar to many parts of Ontario when a 
wilderness. 
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We camped at the Joli Fou Rapids, having only 
made about fifteen miles. It was a beautiful spot, a 
pebbly shore, with fine open forest behind, evidently 
a favourite camping-place in winter. Next morning the 
trackers, having recrossed for better footing, got into 
a swale of the worst kind, which hampered them greatly, 
as the swift river was now at its height and covered with 
gnarled driftwood. 

The foliage here and there showed signs of change, 
some poplars yellowing already along the immediate 
banks, and the familiar scent of autumn was in the air. 
In a word, the change so familiar in Manitoba in August 
had taken place here, to be followed by a balmy Septem- 
ber and the fine fall weather of the North, said to sur- 
pass that of the East in mildness by day, though perhaps 
sharper by night. We were now but a few miles from 
the last obstruction, the Pelican Rapids, and pushed on 
in the morning along banks of a coal-like blackness, loose 
and friable, with thin cracks and fissures running in all 
directions, the forest behind being the usual mixture of 
spruce and poplar. By mid-day we were at the rapids. 
by no means formidable, but with a ticklish place or two, 
and got to Pelican Portage in the evening, where were 
several shanties and a Hudson’s Bay freighting station. 
Here, too, is a well which was sunk for petroleum, but 
which struck gas instead, blowing up the borer. It was 
then spouting with a great noise like the blowing-off of 
steam, and, situated at such a distance from the shaft 
at the Landing and from the Point Brulé spiracle 
described, indicated, throughout the district, available 
resources of light, heat and power so vast as almost to 
beggar imagining. 

Mr. Ross having obtained on the 14th the adhesion 
of the Crees to the Treaty at Wahpodskow, it was now 
decided that the Scrip Commission should make the 
canoe trip to that lake, whilst Mr. Laird and party 
would go on to Athabasca Landing on their way home. 
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Accordingly Matcheese—“The Teaser”—a noted In- 
dian runner, was dispatched with our letters to the Land- 
ing, 120 miles up the river. This Indian, it was said, 
had once run from the Landing to Kdmonton, ninety- 
five miles, in a single day, and had been known to carry 
500 pounds over a portage in one load. I myself saw 
him shoulder 350 pounds of our outfit and start off 
with it over a rough path. He was slightly built, and 
could not have weighed much over nine stone, but was 
what he looked to be, a bundle of iron muscles and 
nerves. 

On the 29th Mr. Laird and party bade us good-bye, 
and an hour later we set out on our interesting canoe 
trip to the Wahpodskow, a journey which led us into the 
heart of the interior, and proved to be one of the most 
agreeable of our experiences. 


CHAPTER X 


The Trip to Wahpooskow 


Ovr route lay first up the Pelican River, the Chacha- 
kew of the Crees, and then from the “divide” down the 
Wahpodskow watershed to the lake. We had six canoe- 
men, and our journey began by “packing” our outfit 
over a four-mile portage, commencing with a tremend- 
ously long and steep hill, and ending on a beautiful bank 
of the Pelican, a fine brown stream about one hundred 
feet wide, where we found our canoes awaiting us, 
capital “Peterboroughs,” in good order. Here also were 
a number of bark canoes, carrying the outfit of Mr. 
Ladoucere, a half-breed trader going up to Wahpods- 
kow. Mr. Prudhomme and myself occupied one canoe, 
and with two experienced canoemen, Auger at the stern 
and Cardinal at the bow, we kept well up with the pro- 
cession. 

Where the channels are shallow, poles are used. 
which the men handled very dexterously, nicking in and 
out amongst the rocks and rapids in the neatest way; but 
in the main the propulsion was by our paddles, a delight 
to me, having been bred to canoeing from boyhood. We 
stopped for luncheon at a lovely “place of trees” over- 
hanging a deep, dark, alluring pool, where we knew 
there were fish, but had no time to make a cast. So far 
the banks of the Pelican were of a moderate height, and 
the adjacent country evidently dry—a good soil, and 
berries very plentiful. Presently, between banks over- 
hung with long grass, birch and alder, we entered a suc- 
cession of the sweetest little rapids and riffles imaginable, 
the brown water dancing amongst the stones and bould- 
ers to its own music, and the rich rose-pink, cone-like 
tops of the water-vervain, now in bloom, dancing with it. 

Our camp that night was a delightful one, amongst 
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slender birch and spruce and pine, the ground covered 
with blueberries, partridge berries, and cranberries in 
abundance. The berries of the wolf-willow were also 
red-ripe, alluring, but bitter to the taste. It was really a 
romantic scene. Ladoucere had made his camp in a 
small glade opposite our own, the bend of the river being 
in front of us. The tall pines cast their long reflections 
on the water, our great fires gleamed athwart them, 
illuminating the under foliage of the birches with magi- 
cal light, whilst the half-breeds, grouped around and 
silhouetted by the fires, formed a unique picture which 
lingers in the memory. We slept like tops that night 
beneath the stars, on a soft bed of berry bushes, and 
never woke until a thin morning rain sprinkling in our 
faces fetched us to our feet. 

A good bacon breakfast and then to our paddles, the 
river-bends as graceful as ever, but with fewer rapids. 
At every turn we came upon luxuriant hay meadows, 
with generally heavy woods opposite them, the river 
showing the same easy and accessible shore, whilst now 
and then giant hoof-prints, a broken marge, and miry 
grass showed where a moose had recently sprawled up 
the bank. Nothing, indeed, could surpass the rich 
colour-tone of this delightful stream—an _ exquisite 
opaqueness even under the clouds; but, interfused with 
sunshine, like that rare and translucent brown spread by 
the pencil of a master. 

As we were paddling along, the willows on shore 
suddenly parted, and an Indian runner appeared on 
the bank, who hailed us and, handling over a sack of 
mail with letters and papers for us all, sped off as 
suddenly as he came. 

It was now the last day of August, raw and drizzly, 
and having paddled about ten miles through a like 
country, we came in sight of the Pelican Mountains to 
the west, and, later on, to a fork of the river called 
Muskeg Creek, above which our stream narrowed to 
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about eighteen feet, but still deep and fringed with the 
same extensive hay meadows, and covered here and 
there with pond lilies, a few yellow ones still in bloom. 
By and by we reached Muskeg Portage, nearly a mile 
in length. The path lay at first through dry muskegs 
covered with blueberries, Labrador tea, and a dwarfed 
growth of birch, spruce, tamarac, and jackpine, but 
presently entered and ended in a fine upland wood, full 
of pea-vines, vetches and wild rose. This is characteris- 
tic of the country, muskegs and areas of rich soil alter- 
nating in all directions. The portage completed, we 
took to our canoes again, the stream of the same width, 
but very crooked, and still bordered by extensive and 
exceedingly rich hay meadows, which we were satisfied 
would yield four or five tons to the acre. Small hay- 
stacks were scattered along the route, being put up for 
ponies which haul supplies in winter from Pelican 
Landing to Wahpoédskow. 

The country passed through showed good soil wher- 
ever we penetrated the hay margin, with, of course, here 
and there the customary muskegs. The stream now 
_ narrowed into a passage deep but barely wide enough 
for our canoes, our course lying always through tall 
and luxuriant hay. At last we reached Pelican Lake, 
a pretty large sheet of water, about three miles across, 
the body of the lake extending to the south-west and 
north-east. We crossed it under sail and, landing at 
the “three mile portage,” found a half-breed there with 
a cart and ponies, which took our outfit over in a couple 
of trips to Sandy Lake. <A very strong headwind blow- 
ing, we camped there for the night. 

This lake is the height of land, its waters discharg- 
ing by the Wahpodshow River, whose northern part, 
miscalled the Loon, falls into the Peace River below 
Fort Vermilion. The lake is an almost perfect circle, © 
ten or twelve miles in diameter, the water full of fibrous 
growths, with patches of green scum afloat all over it. 
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Nevertheless, it abounds in pike, dory, and tullabees, 
the latter a close congener of the whitefish, but finer in 
flavour and very fat. Indeed, the best fed dogs we had 
seen were those summering here. The lake, where we 
struck it, was literally covered with pin-tail ducks and 
teal; but it is not a good moose country, and conse- 
quently the food supply of the natives is mainly fish. 

We descried a few half-breed cabins and clearings 
on the opposite shore, carved out of the dense forest 
which girdles the lake, and topographically the country 
seemed to be of a moderate elevation, and well suited 
for settlement. The wind having gone down, we crossed 
the lake on the 2nd of September to what is here called 
Sandy Creek, a very crooked stream, its thick, sluggish 
current bordered by willows and encumbered with reeds 
and flags, and, farther on, made a two-mile portage. 
where at a very bad landing we were joined by the boats, 
and presently paddled into a great circular pond, cov- 
ered with float-weed, a very paradise of ducks, which 
were here in myriads. 

Its continuation, called ““The Narrows,” now flowed 
in a troubled channel, crossed in all directions by jutting 
boulders, full of tortuous snies, to be groped along 
dexterously with the poles, but dropped at last into 
better water, ending at a portage, where we dined. This 
portage led to the farm-house of a Mr. Houle, a native 
of Red River, who had left St. Vital fifty-eight years 
before, and was now settled at a beautiful spot on the 
right bank of the river, and had horses, cows and other 
cattle, a garden, and raised wheat and other grain, which 
he said did well, and was evidently prosperous. After 
a regale of milk we embarked for the first Wahpodskow 
lake which we reached in the afternoon. 

This is a fine and comparatively clear sheet of water, 
much frequented by the natives. The day was beauti- 
ful, and with a fair wind and sails up we passed point 
after point sprinkled with the cabins and tepees of the 
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Indians and half-breeds. It was perfectly charming to 
sweep up to and past these primitive lodgings, with a 
spanking breeze, and the dancing waves seething around 
our bows. Small patches of potatoes met the eye at 
every house, making our mouths water with expectation, 
for we had now been a long time without them, and it 
is only then that one realizes their value. In the far 
distance we discerned the Roman Catholic Mission 
church, the primitive building showing up boldly in the 
offing, whilst our canoemen, now nearing their own 
home, broke into an Indian chant, and were in high 
spirits. They expected a big feast that night, and so 
did we! I had been a bit under the weather, with 
flagging appetite, but felt again the grip of healthy 
hunger. 

We were now in close contact with the most inno- 
cently wild, secluded, and apparently happy state of 
things imaginable—a real Utopia, such as Sir Thomas 
More dreamt not of, being actually here, with no trace 
of abortive politics or irritating ordinance. Here was 
contentment in the savage wilderness—communion with 
Nature in all her unstained purity and beauty. One 
thought of the many men of mind who had moralized on 
this primitive life, and, tired of towns, of “the weariness, 
the fever and the fret” of civilization, had abandoned al! 
and found rest and peace in the bosom of Mother 
Nature. 

The lake now narrowed into a deep but crooked 
stream, fringed, as usual, by tall reeds and rushes and 
clumps of flowering water-lilies. A four-mile paddle 
brought us to a long stretch of deep lake, the second 
Wahpodskow, lined on the north by a lovely shore, 
dotted with cabins, the central tall buildings upon the 
summit of the rising ground being those of the English 
“Church Mission Society,” in charge of the Reverend 
Charles R. Weaver. Here we were at last at the inland 
end of our journey, at Wahpodskow—this, not the 
“Wabiscow” of the maps, being the right spelling and 
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pronunciation of the word, which means in English “The 
Grassy Narrows.” 


The other Missions of this venerable Society in 
Athabasca, it may be mentioned, were at the time as fol- 
lows: Athabasca Landing, the residence of Bishop 
Young; Lesser Slave Lake, White Fish Lake, Smoky 
River, Spirit River, Fort Vermilion, and Fort Chipe- 
wyan, in charge, respectively, of the Reverend Messrs. 
Holmes, White, Currie, Robinson, Scott, and Warwick. 
The Roman Catholic Mission, already mentioned, had 
been established three years before our coming by the 
Reverend J. B. Giroux, at Stony Point, near the out- 
let of the first lake, the other Oblat Missions in Atha- 
basca—I do not vouch for my accuracy—being Atha- 
baseca Landing, Lesser Slave Lake, the residence of 
Bishop Clat and clergy and of the Sisters of Providence; 
White Fish Lake, Smoky River, Dunvegan, and St. 
John, served, respectively, by Fathers Leferriere, 
Lesserec, and Letreste; Fort Vermilion by Father 
Joussard, and Fort Chipewyan by Bishop Grouard and 
the Grey Nuns. 

Mr. Weaver, the missionary at Wahpodskow, is an 
Englishman, his wife being a Canadian from London, 
Ontario. By untiring labour he had got his mission into 
very creditable shape. When it is remembered that 
everything had to be brought in by bark canoes or dog- 
train, and that all lumber had to be cut by hand, it 
seemed to be a monument of industry. Before qualify- 
ing himself for missionary work he had studied farming 
in Ontario, and the results of his knowledge were mani- 
fest in his poultry, pigs and cows; in his garden, full of 
all the most useful vegetables, including Indian corn, 
and his wheat, which was then in stook, perfectly ripe 
and untouched by frost. This he fed, of course, to his 
pigs and poultry, as it could not be ground; but it ripen- 
ed, he told me, as surely as in Manitoba. Some of the 
natives roundabout had begun raising stock and doing 
a little grain growing, and it was pleasant to hear the 
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lowing of the cattle and the music of the cow-bells, re- 
calling home and the kindly neighbourhood of hus- 
bandry and farm. 

The settlement was then some twenty years old, and 
numbered about sixty souls. The total number of 
Indians and half-breeds in the locality was unknown, but 
nearly two hundred Indians received head-money, and 
all were not paid, and the half-breeds seemed quite as 
numerous. About a quarter of the whole number of 
Indians were said to be pagans, and the remainder 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in fair proportion. 
In the latter denomination, Father Giroux told me, the 
proportion of Indians and half-breeds, including those 
of the first lake, was about equal. The latter, he said, 
raised potatoes, but little else, and lived like the Indians, 
by fishing and hunting, especially by the former, as 
they had to go far now for fur and large game. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company had built a post near 
Mr. Weaver’s Mission, and there was a free-trader also 
close by, named Johnston, whose brother, a fine-looking 
native missionary, assisted at an interesting service we 
attended in the Mission church, conducted in Cree and 
English, the voices in the Cree hymns being very soft 
and sweet. Mr. Ladoucere was also near with his trad- 
ing-stock, so that business, it was feared, would be over- 
done. But we issued an unexpectedly large number of 
script certificates here, and the price being run up by 
competition, a great deal of trade followed. 

Wahpodskow is certainly a wonderful region for 
fish, particularly the whitefish and its cousin-german, the 
tullabee. They are not got freely in winter in the first 
lake, but are taken in large number in the second, where 
they throng at that season. But in the fall the take is 
very great in both lakes, and stages were seen in all di- 
rections where the fish are hung up by their tails, very 
tempting to the hungry dogs, but beyond their reach 
until the crows attack them. The former keep a watch- 
ful eye on this process, and when the crows have eaten 
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off the tails, which they invariably attack first, the dogs 
seize the fish as they drop. When this performance 
becomes serious, however, the fish are generally removed 
to stores. 

One night, after an excellent dinner at Mr. Weaver’s, 
that grateful rarity with us, we adjourned to a ball or 
“breakdown,” given in our honour by the local com- 
munity. It took place in a building put up by a Mr. 
George, an English catechist of the Mission; a solid 
structure of logs of some length, the roof poles being vis- 
ible above the peeled beams. On one of these five or six 
candles were alight, fastened to it by simply sticking 
them into some melted tallow. There were two fiddlers 
and a crowd of half-breeds, of elders, youths, girls and 
matrons, the latter squatting on the floor with their 
babes in moss-bags, dividing the delights of the even- 
ing between nursing and dancing, both of which were 
conducted with the utmost propriety. Indeed, it was 
interesting to see so many pretty women and well-be- 
haved men brought together in this out-of-the-world 
place. The dances were the customary reels, and, of 
course, the Red River Jig. I was sorry, however, to 
notice a so-called improvement upon this historic 
dance; that is to say, they doubled the numbers engaged 
in it, and called it “The Wahpodskow Jig.” It seemed 
a dangerous innovation; and the introduction later on 
of a cotillon with the usual dreary and mechanical calls 
filled one with additional forebodings. We almost heard 
“the first low wash of waves where soon shall flow a 
human sea.” But aside from such newfangled features, 
there was nothing to criticise. The fiddling was good, 
and the dancing was good, showing the usual expertness, 
in which performance the women stooped their shoul- 
ders gracefully, and bent their brows modestly upon the 
floor, whilst the men vied with each other in the admir- 
able and complicated variety of their steps. In fact, it 
was an evening very agreeably spent, and not the less 
so from its primitive environment. After joining in a 
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reel of eight, we left the scene with reluctance, the mem- 
orable Jig suddenly striking on our ears as we wended 
our way in the darkness to our camp. 

As regards farming land in the region, for a long 
way inland Mr. Weaver and others described it as of 
the like good quality as at the Mission, but with much 
muskeg. It is difficult to estimate the extent of the 
latter, for, being more noticeable than good land, the 
tendency is to overestimate. Its proportion to arable 
land is generally put at about 50 per cent., which may 
be over or under the truth, for only actual township or 
topographic surveys can determine it. 

The country drained by the lower river, the Loon, 
as it is improperly called in our maps, navigable for 
canoes all the way to where it enters the Peace, was 
described as an extensive and very uniform plateau, 
sloping very gently to the north. To the south the 
Pelican Mountains formed a noble background to the 
view from the Mission, which is indeed charming in all 
directions. 

At the mouth of the river, and facing the Mission, a 
long point stretches out, dividing the lake into two deep 
arms, the Mission being situated upon another point 
around which the lake sweeps to the north. The scene 
recalls the view from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post 
at Lesser Slave Lake, but excels it in the larger extent 
of water, broken into by scores of bayous, or pools, 
bordered by an intensely green water-weed of uniform 
height, and smooth-topt as a well-clipt lawn. Behind 
these are hay meadows, a continuation of the long line 
of them we had passed coming up. 

Upon the whole, we considered this an inviting 
region for any farmer who is not afraid to tackle the 
forest. But whether a railway would pass this way at 
first seemed to us doubtful. The head of Lesser Slave 
Lake lies far to the south-west, and there it is most likely 
to pass on its way to the Peace. What could be sup- 
plied, however, is a waggon-road from Wahpodskow to 
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Athabasca Landing, instead of the present dog-trail, 
which passes many deep ravines, and makes a long 
detour by Sandy Lake. Such a road should pass by 
the east end of the first Wahpodskow Lake, thence to 
Rock Island Lake, and on by Calling Lake to the 
Landing, a distance of about one hundred miles. Such 
a road, whilst saving 125 miles of travel by the present 
route, would cut down the cost of transport by fully 
one-half. 

Wahpodskow had its superstitions and some doubt- 
ful customs. For instance, an Indian called Nepapinase 
—“A Wandering Bolt of Night-Lightning”—lost his 
son when Mr. Ross was there taking adhesion to the 
Treaty, and spread the report that he had brought “bad 
medicine.” Polygamy was practised, and even poly- 
andry was said to exist; but we had no time to verify 
this gossip, and no right to interfere if we had. 

On the 6th, a lovely fall morning, we bade good-bye 
to Wahpodskow, its primitive people, and its simple but 
ample pleasures. Autumn was upon us. Foliage, ex- 
cepting in the deep woods, was changing fast, the hues 
largely copper and russet; hard body-tints, yet beautiful. 
There were no maples here, as in the East, to add a 
glorious crimson to the scene; this was given by shrubs, 
not by trees. The tints were certainly, in the larger 
growths, less delicate here than there; the poplar’s 
chrome was darker, the willow’s mottled chrome more 
sere. But there was the exquisite pale canary of the birch, 
the blood-red and yellow of the wild rose, which glows 
in both hues, the rich crimson of the red willow, with its 
foil of ivory berries, and the ruddy copper of the high- 
bush cranberry. These, with many other of the berry 
bearers and the wild-flowers, yielded their rich hues; so 
that the great pigments of autumn, crimson, brown and 
yellow, were everywhere to be seen, beneath a deep blue 
sky strewn with snowy clouds. 

We were now on the return to Pelican Landing, 
with but few incidents to note by the way, aside from 
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those already recorded. But having occasion to take a 
declaration at a cabin on our passage along the first 
lake, we had an opportunity of visiting a hitherto unob- 
served stratum of Wahpodskow’s society. 

The path to the cabin and its tepees led up a steep 
bank, beaten as hard as nails and as slippery as glass; 
nevertheless, by clutching the weeds which bordered it, 
mainly nettles, we got on top at last, where an interest- 
ing scene met the eye. This was a half-breed family, 
the head of which, a shrivelled old fellow, was busy mak- 
ing a paddle with his crooked knife, the materials of a 
birch-bark canoe lying beside him—and most beauti- 
fully they make the canoe in this region. His wife was 
standing close by, a smudged hag of most sinister aspect; 
also a son and his wife. On stages, and on the shrubs 
around, were strewn nets, ragged blankets, frowsy 
shawls, and a huddle of other shreds and patches; and, 
everywhere else, a horde of hungry dogs snarling and 
pouncing upon each other like wolves. Filth here was 
supreme, and the mise en scene characteristic of a very 
low and very rare type of Wahpodskow life indeed—a 
type butted and bounded by the word “‘fish.”” An at- 
tempt was made to photograph the group, but the old 
fellow turned aside, and the old woman hobbled into the 
recesses of a tepee, where we heard her muttering such 
execrations in Cree as were possible to that innocent 
tongue. The hands of the woman at the cabin door were 
a miracle of grime and scrofula. Her sluttish locks, to- 
gether with two children, hung around her; one of the 
latter chewing a muddy carrot up into the leaves, an 
ungainly little imp; the other was a girl of singularly 
beautiful features and of perfect form, her large lumin- 
ous eyes of richest brown reflecting the sunlight from 
their depths like mirrors—a little angel clad in dirt. 
Why other wild things should be delicately clean, the 
birds, the fishes she lived on, and she be bred amidst 
running sores and vermin, was one of the mysteries T 
pondered over when we took to our canoes. For such a 
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pair of eyes, for those exquisite features, some scraggy 
denizen of Vanity Fair would have given a king’s ran- 
som. Yet here was a thing of beauty, dropped by a 
vile freak of Nature into an appalling environment of 
filth and ignorance; a creature destined, no doubt, to 
spring into mature womanhood, and lapse, in time, into 
a counterpart of the bleared Hecate who mumbled her 
Cree philippics in the neighbouring wigwam. 

On our return trip some detours were made, one of 
which was to the habitation of another half-breed family 
at the foot of Sandy Lake, themselves and everything 
about them orderly, clean and neat; the very opposites 
of the curious household we had visited the day before. 
They had a great kettle of fish on the fire, which we 
bought and had our dinner there; being especially 
pleased to note that their dogs were not starved, but 
were fat and well handled. At the east side of the lake 
we were delayed trying to catch ponies to make the port- 
age, failing which we got over otherwise by dark, and 
camped again on Pelican River. That night there was 
a keen frost, and ice formed along shore, but the weather 
was delightfully crisp and clear, and we reached Pelican 
Landing on the 9th, finding there our old scow and the 
trackers, with our friend Cyr in command, and March- 
and, our congenial cook, awaiting us. 

On the 11th we set off for Athabasca Landing, ac- 
companied by a little fleet of trippers’ and traders’ 
canoes, and passed during the day immense banks of 
shale, the tracking being very bad and the water still 
high. We noted much good timber standing on heavy 
soil, and on the 14th passed a curious hump-like hill, 
cut-faced, with a reddish and yellow cinder-like look, 
as if it had been calcined by underlying fires. Near it 
was an exposure of deep coloured ochre, and, farther 
on, enormous black cut-banks, also suggestive of coal. 

The Calling River—‘Kitodésepe’”—was one of our 
points of distribution, and upon reaching it we found 

the river benches covered with tepees, and a crowd of 
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half-breeds from Calling Lake awaiting us. After the 
declarations and scrip payments were concluded, we 
took stock of the surroundings, which consisted, so far 
as numbers went, mainly of dogs. Nearly all of them 
looked very miserable, and one starveling bitch, with a 
litter of pups, seemed to live upon air. It was pitiful 
to see the forlorn brutes so cruelly abused; but it has 
been the fate of this poor mongrel friend of humanity 
from the first. The canine gentry fare better than many 
a man, but the outcasts of the slums and camps feel the 
stroke of bitter fortune, yet, with prodigious heart, 
never cease to love the oppressor. 

There was an adjunct of the half-breed camp, how- 
ever, more interesting than the dogs, namely, Marie 
Rose Gladu, a half-sister of the Catherine Bisson we met 
at Lesser Slave Lake, but who declared herself to be 
older than she by five years. From evidence received she 
proved to be very old, certainly over a hundred, and 
perhaps the oldest woman in Northern Canada. She 
was born at Lesser Slave Lake, and remembered the 
wars of her people with the Blackfeet, and the “danc- 
ing” of captured scalps. She remembered the buffalo 
as plentiful at Calling Lake; that it was then a mixed 
country, and that their supplies in those old days were 
brought in by way of Isle a la Cross, Beaver River, 
and Lac la Biche, as well as by Methy Portage, a state- 
ment which I have heard disputed, but which is quite 
credible for all that. She remembered the old fort at 
the south-east end of Lesser Slave Lake, and Waupis- 
tagwon, “The White Head,” as she called him, namely 
Mr. Shaw of the famous finger-nail. Her father, whose 
name was Nekehwapiskun—“My wigwam is white’— 
was a fur company’s Chief, and, in his youth, a noted 
hunter of Rabisca (Chipewyan), whence he came to 
Lesser Slave Lake. Her own Cree name, unmusical 
for a wonder, was Ochenaskumagan—“Having passed 
many Birthdays.” Her hair was gray and black rather 
than iron-gray, her eyes sunken but bright, her nose well 
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formed, her mouth unshrunken but rather projecting, 
her cheeks and brow a mass of wrinkles, and her hands, 
strange to say, not shrivelled, but soft and delicate as 


The persons seated are Marie Rose Gladu (Ochenaskumagan) and the Author 


a girl’s. The body, however, was nothing but bones and 
integument; but, unlike her half-sister, she could walk 
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without assistance. After our long talk through an 
interpreter she readily consented to be photographed 
with me, and, seating ourselves on the grass together, 
she grasped my hand and disposed herself in a jaunty 
way so as to look her very best. Indeed, she must have 
been a pretty girl in her youth, and, old as she was, 
had some of the arts of girlhood in her yet. 

At this point the issue of certificates for scrip prac- 

tically ended, the total number. distributed being 1,84:3, 
only 48 of which were for land. 
' Leaving Calling River before noon, we passed 
Riviere la Biche towards evening, and camped about 
four miles above it on the same side of the river. We 
were not far from the Landing, and therefore near the 
end of our long and toilsome yet delightful journey. It 
was pleasant and unexpected, too, to find our last camp 
but one amongst the best. The ground was a flat lying 
against the river, wooded with stately spruce and birch, 
and perfectly clear of underbrush. It was covered with 
a plentiful growth of a curious fern-like plant which fell 
at a touch. The great river flowed in front, and an 
almost full moon shone divinely across it, and sent shafts 
of sidelong light into the forest. The huge camp-fires 
of the trackers and canoemen, the roughly garbed 
groups around them, the canoes themselves, the whole 
scene, in fact, recalled some genre sketch by our half- 
forgotten colourist, Jacobi. Our own fire was made.at 
the foot of a giant spruce, and must have been a surprise 
to that beautiful creature, evidently brimful of life. In- 
deed, I watched the flames busy at its base with a feeling 
of pain, for it is difficult not to believe that those grand 
productions of Nature, highly organized after their kind, 
have their own sensations, and enjoy life. 

The 17th fell on a Sunday, a delicious morning of 
mist and sunshine and calm, befitting the day. But we 
were eager for letters from home, and therefore deter- 
mined to push on. Perhaps it was less desecrating to 
travel on such a morning than to liein camp. One felt 
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the penetrating power of Nature more deeply than in 
the apathy or indolent ease of a Sunday lounge. Still 
there were those who had to smart for it—the trackers. 
But the Mecca of the Landing being so near, and_ its 
stimulating delights looming largely in the haze of their 
imagination, they were as eager to go on as ourselves. 

The left bank of the river now exhibited, for a long 
distance, a wilderness swept by fire, but covered with 
“rampikes” and fallen timber. The other side seemed to 
have partially escaped destruction. The tracking was 
good, and we passed the “Twenty Mile Rock” before 
dinner, camping about fifteen miles from the Landing. 
Next morning we passed through a like burnt country 
on both sides, giving the region a desolate and forlorn 
look, which placed it in sinister contrast with the same 
river to the north. 

Farther up, the right bank rose bare to the sky-line 
with a mere sprinkling of small aspens, indicating what 
the appearance of the “rampike” country would be if 
again set ablaze, and converted from a burnt-wood 
region to a bare one. The banks revealed a clay soil, in 
some places mixed with boulders, but evidently there 
was good land lying back from the river. 


_ In the morning bets were made as to the hour of 
arrival at the Landing. Mr. P. said four p.m., the writer 
five, the Major six, and Mr. C. eight. At three p.m. 
we rounded the last point but one, and reached the 
wharf at six-thirty, the Major taking the pool. 

We had now nothing before us but the journey to 
Edmonton. At night a couple of dances took place in 
adjacent boarding-houses, which banished sleep until a 
great uproar arose, ending in the partisans of one house 
cleaning out the occupants of the other, thus reducing 
things to silence. We knew then that we had returned 
to earth. We had dropped, as it were, from another 
planet, and would soon, too soon, be treading the flinty 
city streets, and, divorced from Nature, become once 
more the bond-slaves of civilization. 


CONCLUSION 


I wave thought it most convenient to the reader to 
unite with the text, as it passes in description from place 
to place, what knowledge of the agricultural and other 
resources of the country was obtainable at the time. The 
reader is probably weary of description by this time; 
but, should he make a similar journey, I am convinced 
he would not weary of the reality. Travellers, however, 
differ strangely in perception. Some are observers, with 
imagination to brighten and judgment to weigh, and, if 
need be, correct, first impressions; whilst others, with 
vacant eye, or out of harmony with novel and perhaps 
irksome surroundings, see, or profess to see, nothing. 
The readiness, for instance, of the Eastern “fling” at 
Western Canada thirty years ago is still remembered, 
and it is easy to transfer it to the North. 

Those who lament the meagreness of our records of 
the fur-trade and primitive social life in Ontario, for ex- 
ample, before the advent of the U. E. Loyalists, can find 
their almost exact counterpart in Athabasca to-day. 
For what that Province was then, viz., a wilderness, 
Athabasca is now; and it is safe to predict that what 
Ontario is to-day Athabasca will become in time. In- 
deed, Northern Canada is the analogue of Eastern Can- 
ada in more likenesses than one. 

That the country is great and possessed of almost 
unique resources is beyond doubt; but that it has serious 
drawbacks, particularly in its lack of railway connection 
with the outer world, is also true. And one thing must 
be borne in mind, namely, that, when the limited areas 
of prairie within its borders are taken up, the settler 
must face the forest with the axe. 

Perhaps he will be none the worse for this. It bred 
in the pioneers of our old provinces some of the highest 
qualities: courage, iron endurance, self-denial, homely 
and upright life, and, above all, for it includes all, true 
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and ennobling patriotism. The survival of such quali- 
ties has been manifest in multitudes of their sons, who, 
remembering the record, have borne themselves man- 
fully wherever they have gone. 

But modern conditions are breeding methods new 
and strange, and keen observers profess to discern in 
our swift development the decay of certain things es- 
sential to our welfare. We seem, they think, to be bor- 
rowing from others—for they are not ours by inherit- 
ance—their boastful spirit, extravagance, and love of 
luxury, fatal to any State through the consequent de- 
cline of morality. The picture is overdrawn. True 
womanhood and clean life are still the keynotes of the 
great majority of Canadian homes. 

Yet very striking is the contrast with the old days of 
household economies, the days of the ox-chain, the sickle, 
and the leach-tub. All of these, some happily and some 
unhappily, have been swept away by the besom of Pro- 
gress. But in any case life was too serious in those days 
for effeminate luxury, or for aught but proper pride in 
defending the country, and in work well done. And it 
is just this stern life which must be lived, sooner or later, 
not only in the wilds of Athabasca, but in facing every- 
where the great problems of race-stability—the spectres 
of retribution—which are rapidly rising upon the white 
man’s horizon. 

For the rest, and granting the manhood, the future 
of Athabasca is more assured than that of Manitoba 
seemed to be to the doubters of thirty years ago. Ina 
word, there is fruitful land there, and a bracing climate 
fit for industrial man, and therefore its settlement is 
certain. It willtake time. Vast forests must be cleared, 
and not, perhaps, until railways are built will that day 
dawn upon Athabasca. Yet it will come; and it is well 
to know that, when it does, there is ample room for the 
immigrant in the regions described. 

The generation is already born, perhaps grown, 
which will recast a famous journalist’s emphatic phrase, 
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and cry, “Go North!”. Well, we came thence! Our 
savage ancestors, peradventure, migrated from the im- 
memorial East, and, in skins and breech-clouts, rocked 
the cradle of a supreme race in Scandinavian snows. It 
has travelled far to the enervating South since then; and, 
to preserve its hardihood and sway on this continent, 
must be recreated in the high latitudes which gave it 
birth. 
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